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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



OiT tlie 3rd inet. there died at Dimdee 
the fifty-ninth year of hJs age, Mr. Eobert 
Mackenzie, author of ' America and her 
Army,' 'History of the United States,' _jJJ^i-^^hi, 
' History of the Nineteenth Centniy,' and . 

other works. The deceased, who WM ft«- tJi-¥u/,j. 
merly a merchant in Dundee, travelled a good / 

deal latterly m the United States. 
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PREFACE. 



A VEET limited meaaure of attentioa has yet been 
bestowed in thia country upon the biatory of tbe United 
States. Our youtb are trained with scrupulous and 
laudable care in the histoiy and legends of Qreece and 
Borne, hut they have been suffered to remain ignorant 
of the history of that people whose marvellously rapid 
development is one of the grand chanuH;eristic circum- 
stances of the nineteenth ceatury. Nor is it the practice 
of their riper years to remedy thia defect in their early 
education. 

It is eminently desirable that the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon family should be fully acquainted 
with each other. National dislikes spring out of ignor- 
ance, and are wont to express themselves in war. As 
Britain and America know each other better they will 
love each other more. The unwise prejudices which 
stUI in some measure divide the two nationa will 
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vanish in the light of fuller knowledge, and serious mis- 
understanding ■will become impossible. 

Every year the importance of America to Europe 
increases Every year our history connects itself more 
closely with America, Even now there is no country 
which exercises upon our destiny an influence so com- 
manding. There ia, therefore, no country about which 
it is so indispensable that we should be fully informed. 

This History is an attempt to make the present 
generation better acquainted with America It is a very 
small contribution to a very great work. But here, as 
elsewhere, if every man does what he can, there will be 
little left undone. 
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THE UMTED STATES OF AMERICA. 



BOOK I. 



DISCOVERT. 

It -woe late in the hiHtoij of the irorld before Europe and America 
became known to each other. During the first fifteen centuries 
of the Christian era Europe waa unaware of the vast contiaeut 
which lay beyotid the sea. Asia had ceased to influence her. 
Africa had not begun. Her history was waiting for the mighty 
influence which America was to exercise in her aflairs through 
all the future ages. 

Men had been slow to establish oompletely their dominion 
over the sea. They learned veiy early to build ships. They 
availed themselves very early of the surprisii^ power which the 
helm exerts over the movements of a ship. But, during many 
ages, they fomid no surer guidance upon the pathless sea than 
that which the position of the sun and the Btar« afforded. When 
clouds intervened to deprive them of this uncertain direction, 
they were helpless. They were thus obliged to keep the land in 
view, and content themselves with creeping timidly along the 
coast. 
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10 DI800VEHT. 

But at length there was discorered a stone which the wibo 
Creator had endowed with Btrange properties. It was obaerved 
that a ueeiUe brought once into contact with that stone pointed 
ever afterwards ateadfaatly to the north. Men saw that with 
a needle thus influenced they could guide theroBelves at sea as 
Burely as on land. The Mariners' Compaas untied the bond 
which held sailora to the coaat, and gave them liberty to push 
out into the sea. 

Just when stulors were slowly learning to put confidence in 
the Mariners' Compass, there arose in Europe a vehement desire 
for the discovery of untnown countries. A sudden interest 
sprang up in all that was distant and unexplored. The strange 
&bleH told by travellers were greedily received. The human 
mind was beginning to cast off tlie torpor of the Middle Ages. 
As intelligence increased, men became increasingly eager to 
ascertain the form and extent of the world in which they dwelt, 
and to acquaint ^emselvea with those unknown races who were 
their fellow-inhabitants. 

Portugal and Spain, looking out upon the boundless sea, were 
powerfully stirred by the new impulse. The Courts of Lisbon 
and Madrid swarmed witli adventurers who had made discoveries, 
or who wished the means to make them. Conspicuous among 
these was an enthusiast, who during eighteen years had not 
ceased to importune incredulous monarchs for ships and men 
tliat he might open up the secrets of the sea. He was a tall 
man, of grave and gentle manners, and noble though saddened 
look. His eye was gray, " a^t to enkindle " when he spoke of 
those discoveries in the making of which he felt himself to be 
Heaven's chosen agent. He had known hardship and sorrow in 
his youth, and at thirty bis hair was white. He was the son of 
a Genoese wool-comber, and his name was Christopher Columbus. 
In him the universal passion for discovery rose to the dignity of 
an inspiration. 
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DIBCOVERY. 1 1 

No Bailor of our time would croee the Atlantic in audi ahips 
as were given to Golumbus. In size they resembled the smallor 
of our river and coasting veasels. Only one of them was decked. 
The others were open, save at the prow and stem, where cabins 
were built for the crew. The sailors went unwillingly and in much 
fear — compelled by an order from the King. With such ships 
and such men Columbus left the land behind him and pushed 
out into these unknown waters. To him there were no dangers, 
no difficulties — Ood, who had chosen him to do this work, would 
sustain him for its accomplishment. He sailed <m the 3rd of 
Aiogust 1492. On the 12th of October, in the dim light of early 
morning, he gazed out from the deck of his little ship upon the 
shores of a new world. His victory was gained. His work was 
done. How great it was he himself never knew. He died in the 
belief that he had merely discovered a shorter route to India. He 
never enjoyed that which would have been the beet recompense 
for all his toil — the knowledge that he had added a vast continent 
to the possessions of civilized men. 

The revelation by Columbus of the amazing &ct that there 
were lands beyond the great ocean, inhabited by strange races of 
himian beings, roused to a passionate eagerness the thiist for 
fresh discoveries. The splendours of the newly-found world 
were indeed difficult to be resisted. Wealth beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice could be had, it was said, for the gathering. 
The sands of every river ^arkled with gold. The very colour of 
the ground showed that gold was profusely abundant. The 
meanest of the Indians ornamented himself with gold and jewels. 
The walls of the houses glittered with pearls. There was a 
fountain, if one might but find it, whose waters bestowed pei-- 
petoal youth upon the bather. The wildest romances were 
greedily received, and the Old World, with its familiar and 
painful realities, seemed mean and hateful beside the fabled 
glories of the Kew. 
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12 DiaCOVEKY. 

Europe tihen enjoyed aseaaim of imusual c&bn— a short respite 
fi-om Hie habitual toil of war — as if to afford men leisure to enter 
on tlieir new poBseseion. The last of iOie Mooib had taken his 
last look at Granada, and Spain had rest from her eight centuries 
of wnr. In England, the Wars of the Boses had ceased. After 
thirty years of hard fighting and huge 'waste of life and property, 
the fortuitate English had been able to determine which branch 
of a certain old family was to rule over them. Henry VII., 
with his clear, cold head, and his heavy hand, vas guiding lus 
people somewhat forcibly towards the victories of peace. Even 
France tasted the joy of repose. The Reformation was at hand. 
Wtile Columbus was holding bis uncertain way across the great 
Atlantic, a boy called Martin Luther was attending school in a 
small German town. The time was not far off, but as yet the 
mind of Europe was not engrossed by those religious strifes 
which were soon to convulse it. 

The men whose trade was fighting turned gladly in this idle 
time to the world where botmdless wealth was to be wrung 
from the grasp of nnwarlike barbarians. England and France 
had missed the splendid prize which Columbus had won fi>r 
Spain. They hastened now to secure what they could. A 
merchant of Bristol, John Cabot, obtained permission fi-om the 
King of England to make discoveries in the northern parts of 
America. Cabot was to bear all expenses, and tLe King was to 
receive one-fifth of the gains of tLe adventure. Takii^ with 
him his son Sebastian, John Cabot sailed straight westward 
across the Atlantic He reached the American con- 
1497 tinent, irf which he was the undoubted discoverer. The 
A.D. result to him was disappointing. He landed on the 
coast of lAbrador. Being in the same latitude as Eng- 
land, he reasoned that he should find the same genial climate. 
To his astonishment he came upon a region of intolerable cold, 
dreary with ice and snow. John Cabot had not heard of the 
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Gvdf Stream and its marrellouB imfluences. He did not know 
tliat the western shores of northern Europe are rescued from 
perpetual winter, and wanned ap to the enjoyable temperature 
which they poesess, by on enormous river of hot water flowing 
between banks of cold water eastward from the Gvdf of Mexico. 
The Gabota made many voyages afterwards, and explored the 
American coast from extreme north to extreme south. 

The French turned their attention to the northern parts of 
the New World. The rich fisheries of Newfoundland attracted 
them. A Frenchman sailed up die great St Lawrence river. 
After some feilures a French settlement was established there, 
and for a ceotory and a half the French peopled Canada, until 
the 'Bnglinli reUeved them of the ownership. 

Spanish adventurers never rested fivm their eager search aft«r 
the treasures of the new oontinent. An aged warrior called 
Ponce de Leon fitted out an expedition at his own cost He 
had heard of the marvellous fountain whose waters would restore 
to him the years of his wasted youth. He searched in vain. 
The fountain would not reveal itself to the foolish old man, and 
he had to bear without relief the burden of his profitless years. 
But he found a country hitherto unseen by Europeans, which 
was clothed with magnificent forests, and seemed to bloom with 
perpetual floweni. He called It Florida. He attempted to 
found a colony in the paradise he had discovered. But the 
natives attacked him, slew many of his men, and drove the rest 
to their ships, carrying with them their chief, wounded to death 
by the arrow of an Indian. 

Ferdinand de Soto had been with Fizarro in his expedition to 
Peru, imd returned to Spain enriched by his share of the 
plunder. He did not doubt that in the north were cities as 
rich and barbarians ae confiding. An expedition to discover new 
r^ons, and plunder their inhabitants, was fitted out under his 
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14 DISCOVKBY. 

coaunaad. No one doubted th&t success equal to that of Cortes 
and Fizarro would attend this new adventure. The youth of 
Spain were ea^er to be permitted to go, and they sold housea and 
lands to buy tb jin the needful equipment. Six hundred men, in 

the ] I'ime of life, were chosen from the crowd of appli- 
1539 canta, and the expedition sailed, iiigh in courage, splendid 
A.D. in aspect, boundless in expectation. They landed on the 

coast of Florida, and began their march into the wilder- 
ness. They had fetters for the Tnriia.na whom they meant to take 
captive. They had bloodhounds, lest these captives should escape. 
The camp swarmed with priests, and as they marched the feBtivals 
and processions enjoined by the durch were devoutly observed. 
I'rom the outset it was a toilsome and periloua enterprise ; but 
to the Spaniard of that time danger was a joy. The Indiana 
were warlike, and generally hostile. De Soto had pitched 
battles to fight and heavy losses to bear. Always be was vic- 
torious, but he could ill afford the cost of many such victories. 
The captive Indians amused him with tales of regions where 
gold abounded. They had learned that ignorance on that sub- 
ject was very hazardous. De Soto had stimulated their know- 
ledge by burning to death some who denied the existence of gold 
in that country. The Spaniards wandered slowly northwards. 
They looked eagerly for some great city, the plunder of whose 
palaces and temples would enrich them all. They found nothing 
better than occasionally an Indian town, composed of a few 
miserable huta. It was all they could do to get needful food. 
At length they came to a magnificent river. European eyes 
bad seen no such river till now. It was about a mile in breadth, 
and its mass of water swept downward to the sea with a current 
of nmnTing strength. It was the MississippL The Spaniards 
buUt vessels and ferried themselves to the weatem bank. 

There they resumed their wanderings. De Soto would not 
yet admit that he had failed. He still hoped that the plunder 
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of a rich city would reward his toils. For many months tlia 
SpaniardB strayed among the swamps and dense forests of that 
dteaiy region. The natiTee showed at first some disposition to 
be helpful- But the Spaniards, in their disa^^intment, were 
pitiless and savage. They amused themselves by inflicting pain 
upon the prisoners. Th^ cut off their bands ; they hunted 
them with bloodhounds ; they burned them at the st^e. Tho 
Indians became dangerous. De Soto hoped to awe them by 
claiming to be one of the gods. But the imposture was too 
palpable. " How can a man be God when he (»nnot get bread 
to eat 1 " asked a. sagacious savage. It was now three years since 
De Soto had landed in America. The utter failure of the expe- 
dition would no longer conceal, and the men wished to return 
home. Broken in spirit and in frame, De Soto caught fever and 
died. Tfia soldiers felled a tree and scooped room within its 
trunk for the body of the ill-fated adventurer. They could not 
biiry their chief on land, lest the Indians should dishonour his 
remains. la the silence of midnight the rude coffin was gunk 
in the Mississippi, and the discoverer of the great river slept 
beneath its waters. The Spaniards pnmiptly resolved now to 
make their way to Cuba. They bad tools, and wood was abuu' 
dant. They slew their horses for flesh ; they plundered the 
Indians for bread ; they stmck the fetters from their prisoners 
to reinforce their scanty supply of iron. They built ships enough 
to float them down the Mississippi Three hundred ragged and 
disheartened men were all that remained of the brilliant company 
whose hopes had been so high, whose good fortune had been so 
much envied. 
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COLOKIZATluN. 

For mtmy years European adventurers continued to resort to 
die American coast in the hope of finding the way to immediato 
vealth. Some feeble attempts had been made to colonize. 
Here and there a fe^ &inilies had been planted. But hunger 
or the Indians always extinguished those infant settlements. 
The great idea of colonizing America was slow to take possea- 
Bion of European minds. The Spaniard sought for Indians to 
plunder. The Englishman believed in gold-mines and the 
north-west passt^ to India. It was not till America had been 
known for a hundred years that men began to think of finding 
a home beyond the Atlantic. 

The courage and endurance of the early voyagers excite our 
wonder. Few of them sailed in ships so largo as a hundred 
tons burthen. The merchant ships of that time were veiy 
small. The royal navies of Europe contained large vessels, but 
} too poor to employ any but the smallest. The 
b of imperial Rome employed ships which even now 
would be deemed lai^e. St. Paul was wrecked in a ship of 
over five hundred tons burthen. JosephuB sailed in a ship of 
nearly one thousand tons. Europe contented herself, as yet, 
with vessels of a very different class. A ihip of forty or fifty 
tons was deemed sufficient by the daring adventurers who 
sought to reach the Land of Promise beyond the great sea. 
Occasionally toy-ships of twenty or twenty-five tons were used. 
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The brother of Sir Walter Kaleigh crossed the Atlantic in 
such a ship, and perished in it as he attempted to retuni to 
England. 

It was not a pleasant world which the men aod women of 
Europe had to live in during the sixteenth century. Fighting 
was the constant occupation of the Kings of that time. A year 
of peace was a rare and somewhat wearisome exception. Kings 
habitually, at their own unquestioned pleasure, gathered their 
subjects blether, and marched them off to slay and plunder 
their neighbours. Civil wars were frequent. In these con- 
fused strifes men slew their acquaintances and friends as the 
only method they knew of deciding who was to fill the thnme. 
Feeble Commerce was crushed under the iron heel of War. No 
such thing as security for life or property was expected. The 
£elds of the husbandman were trodden down by ihe march of 
armies. Disbanded ot deserted soldiers wandered as " master- 
less men " over the country, and robbed and murdered at their 
will. Hi^waymen abounded — although highways could 
scarcdy be said to exist. Epidemic diseases of strange type, 
the result of insufScient feeding and the poisonous air of un- 
drained lands and filthy streets, desolated all European coim- 
tries. Under what hardships and miseries the men of the 
sixteenth century passed their days, it is scarcely possible for 
us now to conceive. 

The Engliah Farliament once reminded James L of certain 
"undoubted rights" which they possessed. The TCing told 
them, in reply, that he " did not like tbia style of talking, but 
would rather hear them say that all their privileges were de- 
rived by the grace and permission of the sovereign." Europe, 
during the sixteenth century, had no better understanding of 
the matter than James had. It was not suppssed that the 
King was made for the people. It seemed rather to be thought 
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that the people were made for the King. Here and there some 
man wiBet than ordinary perceived the truth, so familiar to ua, 
that a, King is merely a great officer appointed by the people to 
do certain work for them. There was a Glasgow professor who 
taught in those dark days that the authority of the King was 
derived from the people, and ought to be used for their good 
Two of his pupib were John Knox the reformer, and George 
Buchanan the historian, by whom this doctrine, so great and 
yet so simple, was clearly perceived and firmly maintained. 
But to the great mass of mankind it seemed that the King had 
diraie authority to dispose of his subjects and their property 
according to his pleasure. Poor patient humanity still bowed 
in lowly reverence before its Kings, and boro, without wonder- 
ing or murmuring, all that it pleased them to inflict. No 
stranger superstition has ever possessed the human mind than 
this boundless medieval veneratiOD for the King — a veneration 
which follies the most abject, vices the most enormous, were not 
able to quench. 

But as this unhappy century draws towards its close, the 
elements of a most benign change are plainly seen at work. 
The Bible has been largely read. The Bible is the book of all 
agee and of all circumstances. But never, surely, since its first 
gift to man was it more needful to any age than to that which 
now welcomed its restoration with wonder and delight. It took 
deep hold on the minds of men. It exercised a silent infiuence 
which gradually changed the aspect of society. The narrative 
portions of Scripture were especially acceptable to the untutored 
intellect of that time; and thus the Old Testament was pre- 
ferred to the New. This preference led to some mistakes. 
Bules which had been given to an ancient Asiatic people were 
applied in oircumstonees for which they were never intended or 
fitted. It is easy to smile at these mistakes. But it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the social and political good which we now 
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COLONIZ&TIOH. 19 

enjoy as e, result of thia mceesant reading of the Bible by the 
people of tbe aixteeiith century. 

In nenrly all European conntriea the King claimed to reg^ulato 
the religious belief of hia subjects. Even in England that 
potrer was still claimed. The people were beginning to suspect 
that they were entitled to think for tbemselyes — a suspicion 
which grew into an indignant certainty, and widened and 
deepened till it swept from the throne the unhappy House of 
Stxiart. 

A little way into the seventeenth centuiy America oecame 
the refuge of those who would not receive their faith at the 
bidding of the King. The best part of American colonization 
resulted from the foolish and insolent oppressions of Europe. 
At the beginning, however, it was not so. It was bom an im 
pulse of vagrant blackguardism that the first American colony 
sprang. 
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VIRGINIA. 

SiK Walter Ealeiqh spent a large fortune m attempting to 
colonize Virginia. He Bucceeded in directing the attention of 
his countiymen to the region which had kindled hia own en- 
thusiasm. But his colonies never prospered. Sometimes the 
colonists returned home disgusted hy the hardships of the 
wilderness. Once the^ were massacred by the Indians. When 
help came &om England the infant settlement was in ruins. 
The bones of unbnried men lay about the fields; wild deer 
strayed among the untenanted houses. Once a colony wholly 
disappeared. To this day its fate is unknown. 

Sir Walter was enduring his long captivity in tlie Tower, 
writing hia " History of the World," and moaning piteously 
over the liavoc which prison-damps wrought upon his handsome 

frame. The time had now come, and his labours were 
1606 about to bear fruit. The history of Virginia was about 
A.D. to open. It opened with meagre promisa A charter 

from the King established a Company whose function 
was to colonize — whose privilege was to trada The Company 
sent out an expedition which sailed in three small vessels. It 
consisted of one hundred and five men. Of these one-half were 
gentlemen of broken fortune. Some were tradesmen ; others 
were footmen. Only a \ery few were farmers, or mechanics, or 
persons in any way fitted for the life they sought. Morally the 
aspect of the expedition was even more discouraging. " An 
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LunilreJ dissolute petsoos" were on board the ships. The re- 
spectable portions of the eKpeditioa must have gone into very 
little room. 

But, happily for Virginia, there sailed with these reprobate 
founderB of a new empire a man whom Providence had highly 
gifted with fitness to govern his fellow-men. His name was 
John Smith. No writer of romance would have given his hero 
this name. But, in spite of hia name, the man was truly heroic. 
He was still under thirty, a strong-limbed, deep-chested, mas- 
sively-built man. From boyhood he had been a soldier — roam- 
ing over the world in search of adventures, wherever hard blows 
were being exchanged. He was mighty in single combat. 
Once, while opposing armies looked on, he vanquished three 
Turks, and, like David, cut off their heads, and bore them to 
his tent. Returning to England when the passion for coloniz- 
ing was at lie height, he caught at once the prevailing impulse. 
He joined the Virginian expedition. Ultimately he became its 
chief. His fitnees was so manifest, that no relndance on hia 
own part, no jealousies on that of his companions, could bar him 
from the highest place. Men became Kings of old by the same 
process which now made Smith a chief. 

The " dissolute persons " sailed in their ships up the James 
river. Landing there, they proceeded to construct a little town, 
which th^ named Jamestown, in honour of the King. This 
was the first colony which struck its roots in American soil. 
The colonists were charmed with the climate and with the 
luxuriant beauty of the wilderness on whose confines they had 
settled. But as yet it was only a wilderness. The forest had 
to be cleared that food might be grown. The exiled gentlemen 
laboured manfully, but under grievous discouragements. " The 
axes so oft blistered their tender fingers, that many times every 
third blow had a loud oath to drown the echo." Smith was a 
man upon whose soul there lay a becoming reverence for sacred 
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thiugB. He devised hov to liave every man's oaths numbered ; 
" and at night, for every oath, to have a can of water poured 
down his sleeva" Under this treatment the evil assuaged. 

The emigrants had landed in early spring. Summer came 
with its burning heat. Supplies of food ran low. " Had we 
been as free from all sins as from gluttony and dnrnkenneas," 
Smith wrote, "we might have been canonized as saints." The 
colonists sickened and died. From those poor blistered fingers 
dropped for ever the unaccustomed axe. Before autumn every 
second man had died. But the hot Vii^finian sun, which proved 
so deadly to the settlers, ripened the wheat (iiey had sowBd in the 
spring, and freed the survivors from the pressure of want. 
Winter brought them a healthier temperature and abundant 
supplies of wild-fowl and game. 

When the welfare of the colony was in some measure secured, 
Smith set forth with a few companions to explore the iuteriiw of 
the country. He and his followers were captured by the Indians. 
The followers were summarily butchered. SmitJi's composure 
did not fail him in the worst extremity. He produced his 
pocket-compa^, and interested tlte savages by explaining its 
properties. He wrote a letter in their sight — to their infinite 
wonder. They spared him, and made a show of him in all the 
settlements round about. He was to them an unfathomable 
mystery. He was plainly superhuman. Whether his power 
would bring to them good or evil, they were not able to deter- 
mine. After much hesitation they chose the course which 
prudence seem to counsel. They resolved to extinguish powers 
so formidable, regarding whose use they coidd obtain no guaran- 
tee. Smith was bound and stretched upon the earth, his head 
resting upon a great stone. The mighty club was uplifted to 
dash out his brains. But Smith was a man who won golden 
opinions of all. The Indian chief had a daughter, Pocahontas, 
a child of ten or twelve years. She could not bear to see the 
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pleasing Engliahuum destroyed. Aa Smith lay iraiting the 
fatal stroke, she cai^ht him in her arms aod interposed herself 
between him and the club. Her intercesaion prevailed, and 
Smith waa set free. 

Five years later, " an honest and discreet " young Englishman 
called John Rolfe loved this young Indian girL He had a sore 
mental struggle about uniting himself with " one of barbarous 
breeding and of a cursed race." But love trium.p]ied. He 
laboured for her conversion, and had the happiness of seeing her 
baptized in the little church of Jamestown. Then he married 
her. After a time he took her home to England. Her appear- 
ance was pleasing ; her mind was acute ; her piety waa sincere ; 
her manners bore picturesque evidence of her forest upbringing. 
The English King and Court regarded her with lively interest as 
the first-fruits of the wilderness. Great hopes were founded on 
this union of the two races. She is the brightest picture — 
this young Virginian wife and mother — which the history of 
the dcMsmed native races presents to us. But she did not live to 
revisit her native land. Death parted her very early from her 
husband and her child. 

When Smith returned from captivi^ the colony was on the 
verge of extinction. Only thirty-eight persons were left, and 
they were pr^iaring to depart. With Smith, hope returned to 
the despairing settlers. They resumed their work, confident in 
the resources of their chief. Fi-esh arrivals from England 
cheered them. The character of these reinforcementa had not 
as yet improved. " Vagabond gentlemen " formed still a large 
majority of the settlers — many of them, we are told, "packed 
off to esci^ worse destinies at home." The colony, thus com- 
posed, had already gained a very bad reputation : so bad that 
some, rather than be sent there, " chose to be hanged, a/nd were." 
Over these most undemrable subjects Smith ruled with an 
authority which no man dared or desii-ed to question. But be 
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waB severely injured by an accidental explosion of gunpowder. 
Surgical aid was not in the colony. Smith required to go to Eng- 
Itmd, and once more hungry ruin settJed down upon Virginia. 

In ais months the five hundred men whom Smith had 
1610 left dwindled to sixty. These were already embarked 
A.D. and departing, when they were met by Lord Delaware, 

the new goTemor. Once more the colony was saved. 
Years of quiet growth succeeded. Emigrants — not wholly 
now of the dissolute sort — flowed steadily in. Bad people bore 
rule jn England during most of the seventeenth century, and 
they sold the good people to be slaves in Virginia. The victims 
of the brutal Judge Jeffreys — the Scotch Covenanters taken at 
Bothwell Bridge — were shipped off to this profitable nuurket In 
1688 the population of. Virginia had increased to 50,000. The 
little wooden capital swelled out. Other little wooden towns 
established themselves. Deep in the unfathomed wilderness 
rose the huts of adventurous settlei-s, in secluded nooks, by the 
banks of nameless Virginian streams. A semblance of roads 
connected the youthful communitiea. The Indians were relent- 
lessly suppressed. The Virginians bought no land. They took 
what they required — slaying or expelling the former occupants. 
Perhaps there were faults on both sides. Once the Indians 
planned a massacre so cunningly that over three hundred Eng- 
lishmen perished before the bloody hand of the savages could be 
stayed. 

The early explorers of Virginia found tobacco ia extensive 
uae among the Indians. It was the chief medicine of the 
savages. Its virtues — otherwise unaccountable— were supposed 
to proceed from a spiritual presence whose home was in the 
plant. Tobacco was quickly introduced into England. It rose 
rapidly into favour. Men who tad heretofore smoked only 
hemp knew how to prize tobacco. King James wrote vehemently 
against it. He issued a proclamation against trading in an 
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ttrticle widah was corrupting to mind and body. He taxed it 
heavily vhen he could not exclude it. The Pope excommuni- 
cated all who smoked in churches. But, in defiance of lav and 
reason, the demand for tobacco continued to increase. 

The Virginians found their most profitable occupation in 
supplying this demand. So eager were they, that tobacco was 
grown in tlie squares and streets of Jamestowu. In the absence 
of money tobacco became the Virginian currency. Accounts 
were kept in tobacco. The salaries of members of Assembly, 
the stipends of clergTmeu, were paid in tobacco. Ofiences 
were punished by fines expressed in tobacco. Absence from 
church cost the delinquent fifty pounds ; refusing to have his 
child baptized, two thousand pounds ; entertaining a Quaker, 
five thousand pounds. When the stock of tobacco was unduly 
large, the currency was debased, and much inconvenience resulted. 
The Virginians corrected this evil in their monetary system by 
compelling every planter to bum a certain proportion of his 

Within a few years of the settlement the Virginians hud 
a written Constitution, according to which they were ruled. 
They had a Parliament chosen by the bm^hs, and a Ooveinor 
sent them from England. The Episcopal Church was established 
among them, and the colony divided into parishes. A College 
was erected for the use not only of the English, but also of the 
moat promising young Indiana. But they never became an 
educated people. The population was widely scattered, so that 
schoob were almost impossible. In respect of education, Vir- 
ginia fell far behind her sist«rs in tlie North. 
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IV. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

A. LITTLE more than two centuries ago New England was one 
vast forest. Here and there a little space was cleared, a little 
com waa raised ; a few Indian families made their tempoi'aiy 
abode. The savage occupants of the land spent their profitless 
lives to no better purpose than in himting and fighting. The 
rivers which now give life to so much cheerful industry flowed 
uselessly to the sea. Providence had prepared a home which a 
great pet^le might fitly inhabit. Iiet us see whence and how 
the men were brought who were the destined possessors of its 
opulence. 

The Beformation had taught that eveiy man is entitled to 
read his Bible for himself, and guide his life by the light ho 
obtains from it. But the lessoa was too high to be soon learned. 
Protestant princes no more than Popish could permit their 
subjects to tbinlf for themselves. James I. had just ascended 
the English throne. His was the head of a fool and the heart 
of a tyrant. He would allow no man to separate himself from 
the Established Church. He would " harry out of the land " 
all who attempted such a thing. And he was as good as his 
word. Men would separate from the Church, and the King 
stretched out his pitiless hand to crush them. 

On the northern borders of Nottinghamshire stands the little 
town of Scrooby. Here there were some grave and well-i'eputed 
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persons, to whom the idle ceremonies of the Established Church 
were &u offence. They met in secret »t the house of one of 
their number, a gentleman named Brewster. They were minis- 
tered to in all scriptural simplicity by the pastor of their choice 
— Mr. Bobiusou, a, wise and good man. But their secret meet- 
ings were betrayed to the authorities, and their lives were made 
bitter by the persecutions that fell upon them. They resolved to 
leave their own land and seek among strangers that freedom 
which was denied them at home. 

They embarked with all their goods for Holland. But when 
the ship was about to sail, soldiers came upon them, plundered 
them, and drove them on shore. They were marched to the 
public square of Boston, and there the Fathers of New England 
endured such indignities as an unbelieving rabble could inflict. 
After some weeks in prison they were suffered to return home. 

Next spring they tried again to escape. This time a good 
many were on board, and the others were waiting for the return 
of the boat which would carry them to the ship. Suddenly 
dragoons were seen Bpurring across the sands. The shipmaster 
pulled up his anchor and pushed out to sea with those of his 
passengers whom he had. The rest were conducted to prison. 
After a time they were set at liberty. In little groups they 
made their way to Holland. Mr. Bobinson and his congrega- 
tion were reunited, and the first stage of the weary pilgrimage 
from the Old England to the New was at length accomplished. 

Eleven quiet and not unprosperoua years were spent in 
Holland. The Pilgrims worked with patient industry 
at their various handicrafts. They quickly gained the 
reputation of doing honestly and effectively whatever 
they professed to do, and thus they found abundant employment, 
Mr. Brewster established a printing-press, and printed books 
about liberty, which, as he had the satis&ction of knowing, 
greatly enraged the foolish King James. The little colony 
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received additions from time to time as oppression in England 
became more intolerable. 

The iuBtuict of separation was strong within the Pilgrim heart. 
They covdd not bear the thought that their little colony was to 
mingle with the Dutchmen and lose its independent existence. 
But already their sons and dau^ters were forming alliances 
which threatened this result. The Fathers considered long and 
anxiously how the danger was to be averted. They determined 
again to go on pilgrimage. They would seek a home beyond 
the Atlantic, where they could dwell ^>art and found a State in 
which they should be free to think. 

On a Bunny morning in July the Pilgrims kneel upon the Bea- 
shore at Delfthaven, while the paator prays for the success 
1620 of their journey. Out upon the gleamii^ sea a little ship 
A.D. lies waiting. Money has not been found to transplant 
the whole colony, and only a hundred have been sent. 
The remainder will follow when they can. These hundred depart 
amid tears and prayers and fond farewells. Mr. Bobinson dis- 
missed them with counsels which breathed a pure and high-toned 
wisdom. He urged them to keep their minds ever open for the 
reception of new truths. " The Lord," he said, " has more truth to 
breakforthout of his holy Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the 
condition of the Reformed Churches, who are come to a period 
in religion, and will go at present no further than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were great and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, but, were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace further light as that which they first received. 
I beseech you, remember that you be ready to receive whatever 
truth shall be made known to you from the written "Word of 
God." 

Sixty-eight years later, another famous departure from tlie 
coast of Holland took place. It was that of William, Prince of 
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Oiunge, coming to deliver England from tyranny, and give a now 
course to English hiatory. A powerful fleet and army sailed 
with the Prince. The chief men of the country accompanied 
him to hia ships. Public prayers for his safety were offered up 
in all the churches. Insignificant beside this seems at first sight 
the unregarded departure of a hundred working-men and women. 
It was in truth, however, not less, but even more memorable. 
For these poor people went forth to found a great empii-e, 
destined to leave as deep and as enduring a mark upon the 
world's history as Home or even as England has done. 

The Mayjlomer, in wMcb the PUgrimg made their voyage, was 
a ship of one hundred and sixty tons. The weather proved 
stormy and cold ; the voyage unexpectedly long. It was early 
in September when they sailed. It was not till, the 11th No- 
vember that the Mayflotuer dropped her anchor in the waters of 
Cape Cod Bay. 

It was a blef^-looking and discouraging coaat which lay before 
them. Nothing met the eye but low sand hills, covered with 
ill-grown wood down to the margin of the sea. The Pilgrims 
had now to choose a place foi* their settlement. About this 
they heBitat«d so long that the c^tain threatened to put them 
all on shore and leave them. Little expeditions were sent to 
explore. At first no suitable locaUty conld be found. The men 
had great hardships to endure. The cold was so excessive that 
the spray froze upon their clothes, and they resembled men 
cased in armour. At length a spot was fixed upon. The soil 
appeared to be good, and abounded in " delicate springs " of 
water. On the 33rd December the Pilgrims landed — stepping 
ashore upon a huge boulder of granite, which is still reverently 
preserved by their descendants. Here they resolved to found 
their settlement, which they agreed to caU New Plymouth. 

The winter was severe, and the infant colony was brought 
very near to extinction. They had been badly fed on board the 
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Mayjimeer, and for some time after going on Bhore tliere was 
very imperfect shelter from the -weather. Sickness fell heavily 
on the worn-out Pilgrims. Every second day a grave had to 
be dug in the frozen ground. By the time spring came in 
there were only fifty survivors, and these sadly enfeehled and 
diapiiited. 

But all through this dismal winter the PilgriroB laboured at 
their heavy task. The care of the sick, the binying of the 
dead, sadly hindered their work. But the building of their 
little town went on. They found that nineteen houses would 
contain their diminished numbers. These they built. Then 
they surroimded them with a palisade. Upon an eminence 
beside their town they erected a Btructure which served a double 
purpose. Above, it was a fort, on which they mounted six 
cannon ; below, it was their church. Hitherto the Indians had 
been a cause of anxiety, but had done them no harm. Now 
they felt safe. Indeed there had never been much risk. A 
recent epidemic had swept off rune-tenths of the Tndiitna who 
inhabited that region, and the discouraged survivors could ill 
afford to incur the hostility of their fomiidable visitors. 

The Pilgrims bad been careful to provide for themselves a 
government. They had drawn up and signed, in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, a document forming themselves into a body 
politic, and promising obedience to all laws framed for the 
general good. Under this Constitution they appointed John 
Carver to be their Governor. They dutifully acknowledged King 
James, but they left no very large place for his authority. 
They wei-e essentially a self-governing people. They knew 
what despotism was, and they were very sure that democracy 
could by no possibility be so bad. 

The welcome spring came at length, and " the birds sang in 
the woods most pleasantly." The health of the colony began 
somewhat to improve, but there was still much suffering to 
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endure. The summer passed not unproBperoualf. They had 
taken possession of the deserted clearings of the Indians, and 
had no difficulty in providing themselves with food. But in 
the autumn came a ship with a new company of Pilgrims. 
This was very encouraging, but unhappOy the ship brought no 
provisions, and the supplies of the colonists were not sufficient 
for this unexpected addition. For six months there was only 
half ^owance to each. Such straits recurred frequently during 
the first two or three years. Often ihe colonists knew not at 
night " where to have a bit in the morning." Once or twice 
the opportune arrival of a ship saved them from famiahing 
They suffered much, but their cheerful trust in Providence and 
in their own final triumph never wavered. They &ced the 
difficulties of their position with undaunted hearts. Slowly 
but surely the little colony struck ite roots and began to grow. 

The years which followed the coming of the Pilgrims were 
years through which good men in England found it bittei* to 
live. Charles the First was upon the throne. Laud was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Bigotry as blind and almost as cruel as 
England had ever seen thus sat in her high places. Dissent 
from the Popish usages, which prevailed more and more in the 
Church, waa at the peril of life. A change was near. John 
Hampden was farming his lands in Buckinghamshire. A 
greater than he — his cousin, Oliver Cromwell — was leading his 
quiet rural life at Huntingdon, not without many anxious and 
indignant thoughts about the evils of his time. John Milton 
was peacefully writing his minor poems, and filling his mind 
with the learning of the ancients. The Men had come, and the 
Hour was at hand. But as yet King Charles and Archbishop 
Laud had it all their own way. They fined and imprisoned 
every man who ventured to think otherwise than they wished 
him to think : they slit his nose, they cut off his ears, they 
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gave tiim weary hours in the pilloiy. They ordered that men 
should not leave the kingdom without the King's permiasion. 
Eight ships lay in the Thamos, with their passengers on board, 
when that order was given forth. The soldiers cleared the 
ships, and the poor emigrante were driven back, in poverty and 
despair, to endure the misery from which they were so eager to 
escape. 

New Elngland was the refuge to which the wearied victims of 
this senseless tyranny looked. The Pilgrims wrote to their 
friends at home, and eveiy letter was regarded with the interest 
due to a " sacred script." They had hardships to tell of at first ; 
then they had prosperity and comfort ; always they had Eberty. 
New England seemed a paradise to men who were denied per. 
mission to worship God according to the manner which they 
deemed right. Every summer a few ships were freighted for 
the settlements. Many of the silenced ministers came. Many 
of their congregations came, glad to be free, at whatever sacrifice, 
from the tyranny which disgraced their native land. The region 
around New Plymouth became too narrow for the population. 
From time to time a little party would go forth, with a minister 
at its head. With wives and children and baggage they crept 
slowly through the swampy forest. By a week or two of tedi- 
ous journeying they reached some point which pleased their 
fancy, or to which they judged that Providence had sent them. 
There they built their little town, with its wooden hute, its 
palisade, its fort — on which one or two guns were ultimately 
mounted. Thus were founded many of the cities of New 
England. 

For some years the difficulties which the colonists encountered 
were almost overwhelming. There seemed at times even to be 
danger that death by starvation would end the whole enter- 
prise. But they were a stout-hearted, patient, industrious people, 
and labour gradually brought comfort. The virgin soil began 
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to yield them abundant harvests. They fished with such suc- 
cess that they manured their fields with the harvest of the sea. 
They spun and they weaved. They felled the timber of their 
boundless forests. They built ships, and sent away to foreign 
countries the timber, the fish, the furs which were not required 
at home. Ere many years a ship built in MassO' 
chusetts sailed for London, followed by "many prayers 1643 
of the churches." Their infant commerce was not with- a.d. 
out its troubles. They bad little or no coin. Indian 
com was made a legal tender. Bullets were legalized in room 
of the farthings which, with their other coins, had vanished to 
pay for foreign goods. But no difficulty could long resist their 
steady, undismayed labour. 

They were a noble people who had thus b^un to strike their 
roots in the great forests of New England. Their pecnlioritios 
may indeed amuse us. The Old Testament was their statute- 
book, and they deemed that the institutions of Moses were the 
best model for those of New England. They made attendance 
on public worship compulsory. They christened their children 
by Old Testament names. They regulated female attire by law. 
They considered long hair unscriptural, and preached against 
veils and wigs. 

The least wise among us can smile at the mistakes into which 
the Puritan Fathers of New England felL But the most wise of 
all ages will most profoundly reverence the purity, the earnest- 
ness, tbe marvellous enlightenment of these men. From their 
incessant study of the Bible they drew a love of human liberty 
unsurpassed in depth and fervour. Coming from under despotic 
rule, they established at once a government absolutely free. 
They felt — what Europe has not even yet fully tqiprehended — 
that the citizens of a State should be able to guide tbe afiidrs of 
that State without helpless dependence upon a few great fami- 
lies ; that the members of a Church ought to guide the afiaiis of 
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tbftt Church, waiting for the aamction of no pfttrou, however noble 
and good. It was one of their foDdamental laws that all 
stntngera professing the Christitui religion and driven from their 
homes by peraeontors, should be succonred at the public charge. 
The education of children was ^most their earliest care. The 
FilgrimB bore with them across the sea a deep persuasion that 
tjieir infant State could not thnTe without education. Three 
yeara a^r the landing, it was reported of them among the 
friends (Jiey had left in London, that " tiieir children were not 
catechised, nor taught to read." The colonists felt keenly this 
reproach. Theyutterly denied its justice. They owned, indeed, 
that Uiey had not yet attained to a school, much as they desired 
it. But all parents did their best, each in the education of his 
own children. In a very few years schools b^an to appear. 
Such endowment as could be aflprded was freely given. Some 
tolerably qualified brother was fixed upon, and " entreated to 
become schoolmaster." And thus gradually the foundations 
were laid of the noble school system of New England. Soon a 
law was passed that every town containing fifty householders 
must have a common school ; every town of a hundred house- 
holders must have a grammar school. Harvard College was 
established within fifteen years of the landing. 

The founders of New England were men who had known at 
home the value of letters. Brewster carried with him a library 
of two hundred and seventy-five volumes, and his was not the 
largest collection in the colony. The love of knowledge was 
de^ and universal New England has never swerved from her 
early loyalty to the cause of education. 

Every colonist was necessarily a soldier. The State provided 
him with arms, if poor ; required him to provide himself, if rich. 
His we^Kins were sword, pike, and matchlock, with a forked 
stick on which to rest his artillery in taking aim. The 
people were carefully trained to the \ise of arms. In the devout 
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spiiit of the time, their diills were frequently opened and closed 
with prayer. 

Twenty-three years after the landing of the Pilgritus the 
population of New England had grown to 24,000. Forty- 
nine little wooden towns, with their wooden churches, wooden 
forts, and wooden ramparts, were dotted here and there over 
the land. There were four separate colonies, which hitherto 
had nuuntained separate goveiiunenta. They were Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven. There appeared 
at first a disposition in the Pilgrim mind to scatter widely, and 
remain apart in small self-governing communities. For some 
years every little band which pushed deeper into the wilderness 
settled itself into an independent State, having no political rela- 
tions with its neighbours. But this isolation could not continue. 
The wilderness bad other inhabitants, whose presence was a 
standing menace. Within " sticking distance " there were 
Indians enough to trample out the solitary little English com- 
munities. On their frontiers were Frenchmen and Dutchmen — 
natural enemies, as all men in that time wei-e to each other. For 
mutual defence and encouragement, the four colonies 
joined themselves into the United Colonies of New 
England. This was the first confederation tn a land 
where confederations of unprecedented magnitude were here- 
after to be eatablished. 
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The Puritaits left their native England and came to the " out- 
side of the world," as they called it, that they mi^t enjoy 
liberty to worship God according to the way which they deemed 
right. They had discovered that they themselves were entitled 
to toleration. They felt that the restraints laid upon themselves 
were very unjust and very grievous. But their light as yet led 
them no further. They had not discovered that people who 
differed from them were as well entitled to be tolerated as they 
themselves were. We have no right to blame them for their 
backwardness. Simple as it seems, meu have not alt found out, 
even yet, that every one of them is fully entitled to think for 
himself. 

And thus it happened that, before the Pilgrims had enjoyed 

for many years the cheerful liberty of their new home, 
1631 doctrines raised their heads among them which they 
A.D. felt themselves bound to suppress. One February day 

there stepped ashore at Boston a young man upon whose 
coming great issues depended. His name was lU^er Williams, 
He was a clergyman — "godly and zealous" — a man of rare 
virtue and power. Cromwell admitted him, in later yeara, to a. 
considerable measure of intimacy. He was the friend of John 
Milton — in the bright days of the poet's youth, ere yet " the 
ever-during dark " aurroimded him. From him Milton acquired 
his knowledge of the Dutch language. He carried with him to 
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the New World certain strange dpinions. Long thought bad 
satisfied him that iu r^ard to religious belief and worship man 
ia responsible to Qod alone. No man, said Williams, is entitled 
to lay compulsion upon another man in regard to religion. The 
civil power has to do only with the " bodies and goods and out- 
ward estates " of men. In the domain of conscience God is the 
only ruler. New England was not able to receive these senti- 
ments. Williams became minister at Salem, where he was held 
in high account. In time his opinions drew down upon him 
the unfavourable notice of the authorities. The General Court 
of Massachusetts bi-ought him to trial for the errors of his 
belief. His townsmen and congregation deserted him. His 
wife reproached him bitterly with the evil he was bringing 
upon his family. Mr. Williams could do no otherwise. He 
must testify with his latest breath, if need be, against the 
" soul oppression " which he saw around him. The court heard 
him, discovered error in his opinions, declared him guilty, and 
pronounced upon him sentence of banishment. 

All honour to this good and brave, if somewhat eccentric 
man. He of all the men of his time saw most clearly the beauty 
of absolute freedom in matters of conscience. He went forth 
from Salem. He obtained a grant of land from the Indians, 
and he founded the State of Rhode Island. Landing one day 
from a boat in which he explored bis new possessions, he climbed 
a gentle slope, and rested with his companions beside a spring. 
It seemed to him that the capital of his infant State ought to be 
here. He laid the foundations of his city, which he named 
Providence, in grateful recognition of the power which had 
guided his imcertain steps. His settlement was to be " a shelter 
for persona distressed for conscience." Most notably has it been 
so. Alone of all the States of Christendom, Hhode Island has 
no taint of persecution in her statute-book or in her history. 
Massachusetts continued to drive out her heretics. Rhode 
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Island took them in. They might err in their interpretation of 
Scripture. Pity for themselves if they did so. But while they 
obeyed the laws, they might interpret Scripture according to the 
light they had. Many years after, Mr. Wiiliams became 
President of the colony which he had founded. The neighbour- 
ing States were at that time sharply chastising the Quakers 
with lash and branding-iron and gibbet. Bhode Island was 
invited to join in the pereecution. Mr, Williams replied that 
he had no law whereby to punish any for their belief " as to 
salvation and an eternal condition." He abhorred the doctrines 
of the Quakers. In his seventy-third year he rowed thirty 
miles in an open boat to wage a public debate with some of the 
advocates of the system. Thus and thus only could he resist 
the prepress of opinions which he deemed pernicious. In beauti- 
ful consistency and completeness stands out to the latest hour 
of his long life this good man's loyalty to the absolute liberty of 
the human conscience. 

And thus, too, it happened that when seven or eight men 
began to deny that infants should be baptized, New 
1661 England never doubted that she did right in forcibly 
A.D. trampling out their heresy. The heretics had started a 
meeting of their own, where they might worship God 
apart &om those who baptized their infants. One Sabbath 
morning the constable invaded their worship and forcibly bore 
them away to church. Their deportment there -was not unsuit- 
able to the manner of their inbringii^. They audaciously 
clapped on their hata while the minister prayed, and made no 
secret that they deemed it Bin to join in the sesrvices of those 
who practised infant baptism. For this " se]}aration of them- 
selves &om God's people " they were put on trial. They were 
fined, and some of the more obdurate among them were ordered 
to be " well whipped." We have no reason to doubt that this 
order was executed in spirit es well as in letter. And then a 
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law Tent forth that every man who openly condemned the 
baptizing of infants should suffer baoiBhiuent. Thus resolute wero 
the good men of Kew JE!ngland that the T%ht which they had 
come so far to enjoy should not be enjoyed by any one who saw 
a different meaning from theirs in any portion of the Divine 
Word. 

Thus, too, when Massachusetts had reason to ^prehratd the 
coming of eertain followers of the QucLker persuasion, 
she was smitten with a great fear. A fast-day was 1656 
proclaimed, that the alarmed people might " seek the a.d. 
face of God in reference to the abounding of errors, 
especially those of the Ranters and Quakers." As they fasted, 
a ship was nearing their shores with certain Quaker women on 
board. These unwelcome visitors were promptly seized and 
lodged in prison ; their books were burned by the hangman ; 
they themselves were sent away home by the ships which 
brought them. All ship-masters were strictly forbidden to bring 
Quakers to 'the colony. A poor woman, the wife of a London 
tailor, left her husband and her children, to bring, ss she said, a 
message from the Lord to 'New England. Her trouble was but 
poorly bestowed ; for they to whom her message came requited 
her with twenty stripes and instant baaishment. The banished 
Qnakers took the earliest opportunity of finijing their way 
back. Laws were passed dooming to death all who ventured 
to return. A poor fanatic was following his plough in distant 
Torkshire, when the word of the Lord came to him saying, 
" Go to Boston." He went, and the ungrateftil men of Boston 
hanged him. Four persons in all suffered death. Many were 
whipped. Some had their ears cut off. But public opinion, 
which has always been singularly humane in America, 
began to condemn these foolish cruelties. And the 
Quakers had friends at home — friends who had access at 
Court. There came a letter in the King's name directing that 
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the authorities of New England should " forbear to proceed 
further against the Quakers." That letter came by the hands 
of a Quaker who was under sentence of death if he dared to 
return. The authorities could not but receive it — could not but 
give effect to it. The persecution ceased ; and with it may be 
said to close, in America, all forcible interference with the right 
of men to think for themselves. 

The Quakers, as they are known to us, are of all sects the 
least offensive. A persecution of this serene, thoughtful, self- 
restrained people, may well surprise ua. But, in justice to New 
Ehigland, it must be told that the first generation of Quakers 
differed extremely fix>m succeeding generations. They were a 
fanatical people — extravagant, disorderly, rejecters of lawful 
authority. A people more intractable, more unendurable by 
any government, never lived. They were guided by an " inner 
light," which habitually placed them at variance with the laws 
of the country in which they lived, as well as with the most 
harmless social usages. Geoige Fox declared that " the Lord 
forbade bim to put off his hat to ajiy man." His followers were 
inconveniently and provokingly aggressive. They invaded 
public worship. They openly expressed their contempt for the 
religion of their neighbours. They' perpetually came with 
" message from the Lord," which it was not pleasant to listen 
to. They appeared in public places very imperfectly attired, 
thns symbolically to express and to rebuke the spiritual naked- 
ness of the time. After a little, when their zeal allied itself 
with discretion, they became a laost valuable element in 
American society. But we caa scarcely wonder that they 
created alarm at firet The men of New England took a very 
simple view of the subject. They had bought and paid for 
every acre of soil which they occupied. Their country was a 
homestead irom which they might exclude whom they chose. 
They would not receive men whose object was to overthrow all 
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their institutions, civil and religious. It was a mistake, but a 
most natural mistake. Long afterwards, when New England 
saw her error, she nobly made what amends she could, by giving 
compensation to the representatives of those Quakers who had 
suffered ia the evil times. 
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WITCHCKAFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

"When the Pilgrims left their native land, the belief in witch- 
craft was imiveraal. England, in much fear, busied herself 
with the slaughter of friendlesa old women who were suspected 
of an alliance with Satan. "Kin g James had published his book 
on Demonology a few years before, in which he maintwned 
that to forbear from putting witches to death was an " odious 
treason against God." England was no wiser than her King. 
AU during James's life, and long after he had ceased from 
invading the kingdom of Satan, the yearly average of executions 
for witchcraft was somewhere about five hundred. 

The Pilgrims carried with them aerosa the Atlantic the 
universal delusion. Their way of life was fitted to strei^then 
it. They lived on the vetge of vast and gloomy forests. The 
howl of the wolf and the scream of the panther sounded nightly 
around their cabins. Treacherous savages lurked in the woods 
watching the time to plunder and to slay. Every circumstance 
was fitted to increase the susceptibility of the mind to gloomy 
and superstitious impressions. But for the first quarter of a 
century, while every ship brought news of wif«h-killing at 
home, no Satanic outbreak disturbed the settlers. The sense of 
brotherhood was yet too strong among them. Men who have 
braved great dangers and endured great hardships together, do 
not readily come to look upon each other as the allies and 
agents of the Evil Ona 
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In 1645 four persons were put to death for witchcraft 
During the next half oentiuy there occur at interrala solitary 
coses, when some unhappy wreteli falls a victim to the lurking 
superstition. It was in 1692 that witch-slaying burst forth in 
its epidemic form, and with a fury which has seldom been 
witnessed elsewhei*. 

In the State of Massachusetts there is a little town, then 
called Salem, sitting pleasantly in a plain between two rivers ; 
and in the town of Salem there dwelt at that time a minister 
whose name was Paris. In the mouth of February the daughter 
and niece of Mr. Paris became ill. It was a dark time for 
Massachusetts; for the colony was at war with the French 
and Indians, and waa Buffering cruelly from their ravages. 
The doctors sat in solemn conclave on the afflicted girls, and 
pronounced them bewitched. Mr. Paris, not doubting that it 
was even bo, bestirred himself to find the ofienders. Suspicion 
fell upon three old women, who were at once seized. And then, 
with marvellous rapidity, the mania spread. The rage and fear 
of the distracted conmiunity swelled high. Every one suspected 
his neighbour. Children accused their parents. Parents ac- 
cused their children. The prisons could aoarcely contain the 
suspected. The town of Falmouth hanged its minister, a 
man of intelligence and worth. Some near relations of the 
Governor were denounced. Even the beasts were not safe. A 
dog was solemnly put to death for the part he had taken in 
some Satanic festivity. 

For more than twelve months this mad panic raged in the 
New England States. It is just to say that the hideous cruelties 
which were practised in Europe were not resorted to in the 
prosecution of American witches. Torture was not inflicted to 
wring confession from the victim. The American test was 
more humane, and not more foolish, than the European. Those 
suspected persons who denied their guilt, were judged guilty 
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and hanged. Those who confesBed ■were, for the most part, set 
free. Many hundreds of innocent persons, who scorned to 
purchase life by falsehood, perished juiaerably under the fury of 
an excited people. 

The fire had been kindled in a moment ; it was extinguished 
as suddenly. The Governor of Massachusetts only gave efiect 
to the reaction which had occurred in the public mind, when he 
abruptly stopped all prosecutions a^^ainst witches, dismissed all 
the suspected, paj-doned aU the condemned. The House of 
Assembly proclaimed a fast — entreating that God would pardon 
the errors of His people " in a late tragedy rtused by Satan and 
his instruments." One of the judges stood up in church in 
Boston, with bowed down head and sorrowful countenance, 
while a paper was read, in which he begged the prayere of the 
congregation, that the innocent blood which he had erringly 
shed might not be visited on the country or on him. The 
Salem jury asked forgiveness of God and the community for 
what they had done under the power of " a strong and general 
delusion." Poor Mr. Paris was now at a sad discount. He 
made public acknowledgment of his error. But at his door 
lay the origin of all this slaughter of the unoffending. His part 
in the tragedy could not be forgiven. The people would no 
longer endure his ministry, and demanded his removal Mr. 
Paris resigned his charge, and went forth from Salem a broken 

T£ the error of New England was great and most lamentable, 
her repentance was prompt and deep, Five-and-twenty years 
after she had clothed herself in sackcloth, old women were still 
burned to death for wit«hcrait in Great Britiun. The year of 
blood wai never repeated in America, 
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THE INDIANS. 

The groat coatinent oa which the Pilgrims had landed 'was tlie 
home of innumerable tribes of ladiaoB. They had no settled 
abode. The entire nation wuidered hither and thither aa their 
&ncy or their chances of successful hunting directed. When 
the vrood was burned down in their neighbourhood, or the game 
becMne scarce, they abandoned their vlUagcs and moved off to 
a more inviting region. They had their great warriors, their 
great battles, their brilliant victories, their crashing defeats — 
all as uninteresting to mankind as the wars of the kites and 
crows. They were a race of tall, powerful men — copper-coloured, 
with hazel eye, high cheek-bone, and coarse black hair. In 
manner they were grave, and not without a measure of dignity. 
They had courage, but it was of that kind which is greater in 
suffering than in doing. They were a cunning, treacherous, 
cruel race, among whom the slaughter of women and children 
took rank as a great feat of arms. They had almost no laws, 
and for religious beliefs a few of the most groveUing supersti- 
tions. They worshipped the Devil because he was wicked, and 
might do them an injury. Civilization could lay no hold upon 
them. They quickly learned to use the whit« man's musket. 
They never learned to use the tools of the white man's industry. 
They developed a love for intoxicating drink passionate and 
irresistible beyond all example. The settlers behaved to them 
as Christian men should. They took no land from them. What 
land they required they bought and paid for. Every acre of 
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Kew Esglaad soil waa come hy with scrupuloiis honesty. The 
friendship of the TnilianH waa anxiously cultivated — sometimes 
from fefw, oftener from pity. But nothing could Btay their 
progress towards extinction. Inordinate dntnkeimess and the 
gradual limitatioa of their huating-^roundB told fataUy on their 
numbers. And occasionally the En glJHh were Forced to march 
against some tribe which refused to be at peace, and to inflict a 
defeat which left few survivors. 

Early in the history at New England, efforts were made to 
win the Indians to the Christian faith. The Governor of 
Massachusetts a{>pointed ministers to carry the gospel 
to the savages. Mr. John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, was a minister near Boston. Moved by the pitiful 
condition of the natives, he acquired the language of some 
of the tribes in his neighbourhood. He went and preached 
to them in their own tongue. He printed books for them. 
The savages received his words. Many of them listened to his 
sermons in tears. Many professed faith in Christ, and were 
gathered into congregations. He gave tbem a simple code of 
laws. It was even attempted to establisli a college for training 
native teachers. But this had to be abandoned. The slothful- 
□ess of the Indian youth, and their devouring passion for strong 
liquors, unfitted them for the ministry. These vices seemed 
incurable in the Indian character. No persuasion could induce 
them to labour. They could be taught to rest on the Sabbath ; 
they could not be taught to work on the other six days. And 
even the best of them would sell all they had for spirits. These 
were grave hindrances ; but, in spite of them, Christianity made 
considerable progress among the Indians. The hold which it 
then gaiaed was never altogether lost. And it was observed 
that in all the misimderstandings which arose between the Eng- 
lish and the natives, the converts steadfastly adhered to their 
new friends. 
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KEW TORK. 

DuRiNO the firet forty years of ita existence, the great dty which 
we call New York was a Dutch settlement, known among men as 
New Amsterdam. That r^on had been diacovered for 
the I>ut«h Bast India Company by Heniy Hudson, who 1609 
waa stiU in search, as Columbus had been, of a shorter a.d. 
route to the East. The Dutch have never displayed any 
aptitude for colonizii^. But &ey were nusurpassed in mercantile 
discernment, and they set up trading stations with much judg- 
ment.- Three or four years after the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, the Dutch West India Company determined to enter 
into trading relations with the Indians along the line of the 
Hudson river. They sent out a few families, who planted 
themselves at the southern extremity of Manhattan Island. 
A wooden fort was built, around which clustered a few wooden 
houses — just as in Europe the baron's castle arose and the huts 
of the baron's dependants sheltered beside it. The Indians sold 
valuable furs for scanty payment in blankets, beads, muskets, 
and intoxicating drinks. The prudent Dutchmen grew rich, 
and were becoming numerous. But a fierce and prolonged war 
with the Indians broke out. Hie Ihitcli, having taken 
offence at something done by the savages, expressed their 1 64 3 
wrath by the massacre of an entire tribe. All the a.d. 
Indians of that re^on made common cause against the 
dangerous stitmgeis. All the Dutch villages were burned down. 
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It ■was not till the year 1683 that the uneventful but quietly 
prosperous career of Pennsylvania began. The Stuarts were 
again upon the throne of England They had learned nothing 
from their exile ; and now, with the hour of their final rejection 
at hand, tihey were as wickedly despotic as ever. 

William Penn was the son of an admiral who had gained 
■victories for Ehigland, and enjoyed the favour of the royal 
family as well as of the eminent statesmen of his time. The 
highest honours of the State would in due time have come 
within the young man's reach, and the brightest hopes of his 
future ■were reasonably entertained by his fiiends. To the 
dismay of all, Penn became a Quaker. It was an unspeakable 
haMiliation to the well-connected admiral. He turned his son 
out of doors, trusting that hunger would subdue his intractable 
spirit. After a time, however, he relented, and the youthful 
heretic was restored to favour. His father's influence could not 
shield him from persecution. Penn had suffered fine, and had 
Iain in the Tower for his opinions. 

£re long the admiral died, and Penn succeeded to his 
possessions. It deeply grieved him that his brethren in the 
faith should endure such wrongs as were continually inflicted 
upon them. He could do nothing at home to mitigate the 
severities under which they groaued. Therefore he formed the 
great design of leading them forth to a new world. King 
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Charles owed to the admiral a stim of £16,000, and this doubt- 
ful iuFestmeut liad descended from the father to the son. Fenn 
offered to take payment in land, and the King readily bestowed 
upon him a vast regioii stretching westward from the river 
Delaware. Here Femi pn^fosed to found a State free and self- 
governing. It was his noble ambition " to show men as free and 
as happy as they can be." He proclaimed to the people already 
settled in his new dominions that they should be governed by 
laws of their own making. " Whatever sober and free men 
can reasonably desire," he told them, " for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, 1 shall heartily comply 
with." He was as good as his word. The people appointed 
representatives, by whom a Constitution was framed. Penn 
confirmed the arrangements which the people chose to adopt. 

Fenn dealt justly and kindly with the Indians, and they 
requited him with a reverential love such aa they evinced to no 
other Englishman. The neighbouring colonies waged bloody 
wars with the TnHiimH -who lived aixmad them — now inflicting 
defeats which were almost exterminating — now sustaining 
hideous massacres. Fenn's Indians were his children and most 
loyal subjects. No drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by 
Indian hand in the Pennsylvanian territory. Soon after Fenn's 
arrival, he invited the chief men of the Indian tribes to a con- 
ference. The meeting took place beneath a huge elm-tree. The 
pathless forest has long given way to the houses and streets of 
Philadelphia, but a marble motmmeat points out to strangers 
the scene of this memorable interview. Penn, with a few com- 
panions, unarmed, and dressed according to the simple fashion 
of their sect, met the crowd of formidable savages. They met, 
he assured them, as brothers " on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will." No advantage was to be taken on 
either side. All was to be " openness and love ; " and 
Fenn meant what he said. Strong in the power of truth and 
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kindness, be beat the fierce eav^es of tbe Delawtire to bis will. 
They vowed " to live m love with William Fenn and his 
children as long as tbe moon and tbe sun shall endure." They 
kept their vow. Long yeara after, tbey were known to recount 
to etrangere, with deep emotion, the words whicb Penn bad 
spoken to tbem under the old elm-tree of Shakamaxon. 

Tbe fame of Fenn's settlement went abroad in all lands. 
Men wearied with the vulgar tyranny of Kings heard gladly 
that the reign of freedom and tranquillity was established on the 
banks of tbe Delaware. An asylum was opened " for tbe good 
and oppressed of every nation." Of these there was no lack. 
Fennsylvania bad nothing t^) attract such " dissolute persons " 
as had laid tbe foundations of Virginia. But grave and God- 
fearing men from all tbe Protestant countries sought a borne 
where tbey might live as conscience taught tbem. The new 
colony grew apace. Its natural advantages were tempting. 
Penn reported it as "a good land, with plentiful springs, tbe 
air clear and fresh, and an ionumerable quantity of wild-fowl 
and fisb ; what Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would be well-con- 
tented with." During tbe first year, twenty-two vessels arrived, 
bringing two thousand persons. In three years, Pbiladolphia 
was a town of six hundred houses. It was half a century from 
its foundation before ITew York attained equal dimensions. 

When Penn, after a few years, revisited England, be was able 
truly to relate that " things went on sweetly with Friends in 
Fennsylvania ; that they increased finely in outward things and 
in wisdom." 
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The thirteen States which composed the original Unioa were 
Yii^inia, Massachusetta, Coimecticut, Bhode Island, Kew 
Hampshire, Delaware, Marylaud, Pennsylvaiiia, New York, New 
Jersey, North Caroliiia, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Of those the latest bom was Georgia. Only fifty years 
had passed since Penn established the Quaker State 
on the banks of the Delaware. But changes greater 
than centuries have sometimes wrought had taken 
place. The Revolution had Tuidicatod the liberties of the 
British people. The tyrant House of Stuart had been cast out, 
and with its fall the era of despotic government had closed. 
The real governing power was no longer the King, but the Fai^ 
liament. 

Among the members of Parliament during the rule of Sir 
Robert Walpole was one almost unknown to us now, but de- 
serving of honour beyond most men of his time. His name was 
James Oglethorpe. He was a soldier, and had fought against 
the Turks and in lAie great Marlborough wars against Louis the 
Fourteenth. In advanced life he became the friend of Samuel 
Johnson. Dr. Johnsoa urged him to write some account of 
hJ8 adventures. " I know no one," he said, " whose life would 
be more interesting : if I were fumiahed with materials I should 
be very glad to writ* it." Edmund Burke considered him " a 
more extraordinary person than any he had ever read of." 
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John Wesley "blessed God that ever he was bom." Oglethorpe 
attained the great age of ninety-Bix, and died in the year 1785. 
The year before his death he attended the sale of I>r. Johnson's 
books, and was there met by Samuel Rogers the poet. " Even 
then," says Rogers, " he was the finest figure of a man you ever 
saw, but very, very old ; the flesh of his face like parchment." 

In Oglethorpe's time it was in the power of a creditor to im- 
prison, according to his pleasure, the man who owed him money 
and was not able to pay it. It was a common circumstance that 
a man should be imprisoned donng a long series of years for a 
trifling debt. Oglethorpe had a friend upon whom this hard 
fate had &llen. His attention was thus painfully caUed to the 
cruelties which were inflicted upon the unfortunate and helpless. 
He appealed to Parliament, and after inquiiy a partial remedy 
was obtained. The benevolent exertions of Oglethorpe procured 
liberty for multitudes who but for him might have ended their 
lives in captivity. 

This, however, did not content him. Liberty was an incom- 
plete gift to men who had lost, or perhaps had scarcely ever 
possessed, the &culty of earning their own maintenance. Ogle- 
thorpe devised how he might carry these unfortunates to a new 
world, where, under happier auspices, they might open a fresh 
career. He obtained from King George II. a charter by 
1732 which the country between the Savannah and the 
A.D. Alatamaha, and stretehing vrestward te the Pacific, was 
erected into the province of Geor^a. It waa to be a 
refuge for the deserving poor, and next to them for Protestants 
suffering persecution. Parliament voted £10,000 in aid of the 
humane enterprise, and many benevolent persons were liberal with 
their gifts. In November the first exodus of the insolvent took 
place. Oglethorpe sailed with one hundred and twenty emigrants, 
mainlyselectedfromtheprisona— pennilesSjbutofgoodrepute. He 
Burveyed the coasts of Georgia, and chose a site for the capital of 
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his new State. He pitched hia tent where Savaimah nov stands, 
and at once proceeded to mark out the line of atreeta and 
squares. 

Kext year the colony was joined by about a hundred German 
ProtestsutB, who were then under persecution for their beliefs. 
The colonists received thia addition to dieir numbers with joy. 
A pkoe of residence had been chosea for them which the devout 
and thankful atrangera named Ebenezer. They were charmed with 
their new abode. The river and the hills, they aaid, reminded 
them of home. They applied themselves with steady industry 
to the cultivation of indigo and silk ; and they prospered. 

The fame of Oglethorpe's enterprise spread over Europe. All 
struggling men against whom the battle of life went hard looked 
to Georgia as a land of promise. They were the men who 
most ui^ently required to emigrate ; but they were not always 
the men beat fitted to conquer the difficidties of the immigrant's 
life. The pn^;reas of the colony was alow. The poor peraons 
of whom it was originally composed were honeat but ineffective, 
and could not in Goot^ more than in England find out the 
way to become self-supporting. Eocouragementa were given 
which drew from Germany, from Switzerland, and &om the 
Highlands of Scotland, men of firmer texture of mind — better 
fitted to subdue the wilderness and bring forth its treasures. 

With Oglethorpe there went out, on his second expedi- 
tion to Georgia, the two brothere John and Charles 
Wesley. Gharlea went as secretary to the Governor. 
John was even lien, although a very young man, a 
preacher of unusual promise. He burned to spread the gospel 
among the settlers and their Indian neighbours. He spent two 
years in Georgia, and these were unsuceeBsful years. His char- 
acter was unformed ; his zeal out of proportion to his discretion. 
The people felt that he preached " personal satires " at them. 
He involved himself in quarrels, and at last had to leave the 
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indispeiuiable. The natives of the country naturally fell the 
fiiet victims to this aecessity. Terrible desolations w«re wrought 
among the poor IndianB. Proud and melancholy, they oould not 
be reconi^ed to their bondage. They perished by tbouaanda 
under the merciless hand of their new task-mastera. 

Charles Y. he&rd with remorse of this ruin of the native 
races. Indian slavery w«s at once and peremptorily 
forbidden. But labourers must be obtataed, or those 
splendid possessions would relapse into wilderness. 
Spanish merchants traded to the coasts of Africa, where they 
bought gold dust and ivoiy for beads and ribands and scarlet 
cloaks. They foimd there a harmless idle people, whose simple 
wants were supplied without effort on their part, and who, 
in the absence of inducement, neither laboured nor fought. 
The Spaniards bethought them of these men to cultivate their 
fields, to labour in their mines. They were gentle and tract- 
able ; they were heathens, and therefore the proper inheritance 
of good Catholics ; by baptism laid inBtruction in the faith their 
souls would be saved from destruction. Motives of the most 
diverse kinds urged the introduction of the negro. At first the 
trafSc extended no further than to criminals. Thieves and 
murderers, who must otherwise have been put to death, enriched 
their chiefs by the purchase-money which the Spaniards were 
eager to pay. But on all that coast no rigour of law could 
produce offenders in numbers sufficient to meet the demand. 
Soon the limitation ceased. Unoffending persons were syste- 
matically kidnapped and sold. The tribes went to war, in the 
hope of taking prisoners whom they might dispose of to the 
Spaniards. 

England was not engaged in that traffic at its outset. Ere 
long her hands were as deeply tainted with its guilt as those of 
any other country. But for a time her intercourse with Africa 
was for blameless purposes of commerce. And while that 
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continiied the English wem regarded with confidence by the 
Aincang. At length one John Lok, a ehipmaster, stole 
five black men and brought them to London. The next 
BnglJHliinan who Tisited Africa found that that theft 
had damaged the good name of his countrymen. His voyage 
■WBB unprofitable, for the natives feared him. When tlus va8 
told in London the mercantile world was troubled, for the 
Airican trade was a gainful one. The five stolen men were 
conveyed safely home again. 

This was the opening of our African slave-trade. Then, for 
the first time, did our fathers feel the dark temptation, and thus 
hesitatingly did they at first yield to its power. The traffic in 
gold dust and ivory continued. Every Englishman who visited 
the A&ican coast had occasion to know how actively and how 
profitably Spain, and Portugal too, traded in slaves. He knew 
that on all that rich coast there was no merchandise so lucrative 
as the unfortunate people themselves. It was not an age when 
such seductions could be long withstood. The English traders 
of that day were not the men to be held back from a gainful 
traffic by mere considerations of humanity. 

Sir John Hawkins made the first English venture in slave- 
trading. He sailed with three vessels to Sierra Leone. There, 
by purchase or by violence, he possessed himself of three 
hundred negroes. With this fi-eight he crossed the 1662 
Atlantic, and at St Domingo he sold the whole to a a.D. 
great profit. The feme of his gains caused sensation in 
England. He was encouraged to undertake a second expedition. 
Queen Elizabeth and many of her courtiera took shares in the 
venture. After many difficulties, Hawkins collected five hun- 
dred negroes. His voyage was a troublous one. He was beset 
with calms. Water ran short, and it was feared that a portion 
of the cargo must have been flung' overboard. " Almighty God, 
however," says this devout man-stealer, " who never sufiers his 
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elect to perish," brought him to the West Indies without loss of 
a man. But there htid arrived before him a rigorous interdict 
&om the King of Spain against the admission of foreign vesaels 
to anj of his West Indian ports. Hawkins was too stout- 
hefoted to suffer such frustration of his enterprise. After some 
useless negotiation, he landed a hundred men with two pieces 
of cannon ; landed and sold his negroes ; paid the tax which he 
himself had fixed ; and soon in quiet England divided his gains 
with his royal and noble patrons. Thus was the slave-trade 
established in England. Throe centuries after, we look with 
horror and remoi-se upon the results which have followed. 

In most of the colonies there was unquestionably a desire for 
the introduction of the negro. But ere many years the colonists 
became aware ^hat they were rapidly involving themselves in 
grave difficulties. The increase of the coloured population alarmed 
them. Heavy debts, incurred for the purchase of slaves, dis- 
ordered their finances. The production of tobacco, indigo, and 
other articles of Southern growth, exceeded the demand, and 
prices fell ruinously low. There were occasioaaUy proposals 
made — although not very favourably entertained — with a view 
to emancipation. But the opposition of the colonists to the 
Afrittan slave-trade was very decided. Vety firequent attempts 
to limit the traffic were made even in the Southern colonies, 
where slave labour was most valuable. Soon after the 
Eevolution, several Slave-owning States prohibited the 
importation of slaves. The Constitution provided that 
Congress might suppress the slave-trade after the lapse of twenty 
years. But for the resistance of South Carolina and Georgia 
the prohibition would have been immediate. And at length, 
at the earliest moment when it was possible, Con- 
gress gave effect to the general sentiment by enact- 
ing " that no slaves be imported into any of the 
thirteen United Colonies." 
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Aod why had this not been done earlier 1 If the coloiuBts 
were fdnoero in their desire to suppress this base traffic, why 
did they not suppresa it ) The reaaon is not difficult to find. 
England would not permit them. EngUmd forced the slave- 
trade upon the reluctant ctdonists. The English Parliament 
watched with paternal care over the interests of this hideous 
traffic. Ihiring the first half of the eighteenth century Parlia- 
ment was continually l^^iBlating to this effect. Every restraint 
upon the largest development of the trade waa removed with . 
scrupulous care. Everything that diplomacy could do to open 
new markets was done. When the colonists sought by imposing 
a tax to check the importation of slaves, that tax was repealed. 
Land was given free, in the West Indies, on condition that the 
settler should keep four negroes for every hundred acres. Forts 
were built on the African coast for the protection of the trade. 
So recently as the year 1749 an Act waa passed bestowing 
additional encouragements w^a slave-trade)^, and emphati- 
cally asserting " the slave-trade is very advantageous to Great 
Britain." There are no passages in all our history so humiliat- 
ing as these. 

It is marvellous that such things were done— dehberately, and 
with all the solemnities of legal sanction — by men not unac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, and humane in all the 
ordinary relations of life. The Popi^ Inquisition infiicted no 
suffering more barbarously cruel than' was endured by the victim 
of the slave-trader. Hundreds of men and women, with chains 
upon their limbs, were packed closely together into the holds of 
small vessels. There, during weeks of suffering, they remained, 
enduring fierce tropical heat, often deprived of water and of 
food. They were all young and strong, for the fastidious slave- 
trader rejected men over thirty as uselessly old. But the 
strength of the strongest sunk under the horrors of this voyage. 
Often it happened that the greater portion of the cargo had to 
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be flnng overboard. Under tlie most favourable circumfitancea, 
it TM expected that one slave in every five woidd. perish. la 
every cargo of five hundred, one hundred would suffer a miser- 
able death. And the public sentiment of England fully sanc- 
tioned a traffic of which these horrors were a necessary part. 

At one time the idea was prevalent in the colonies that it 
was contrary to Scripture to hold a baptized person in slavery. 
The colonists did not on that account Uberate tbeir slaves. They 
escaped the difficidty in the opposite direction. They withheld 
baptism and religious instnictiorL England took some pains to 
put them right on this question. The Bishops of the Church 
and the law-officers of the Crown issued authoritative declara- 
tions, asserting the entire lawfulness of owning Christians. 
The colonial legislatures followed with enactments to the same 
effect. The colonists, thus reassured, gave consent that the 
sonls of their unhappy dependants should be cared for. 

Up to the Revolution it was estimated that 300,000 
negroes had been brou^^t into the country direct fropi AMca. 
The entire coloured population was supposed to amount to nearly 
half a million. 
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There was at the outset considerable diveraity of pattern among 
the govemmenta of the colonies. As time wore on, the diver- 
sity lessened, and one great type becomes visible in all. There 
is a Governor appointed by the King. There is a Porliameat 
chosen by the people. Parliament holds the purse-atrings. The 
Governor applies for what moneys the pubhc service aeema tu 
him to require. Parliament, as a rule, grants his demands, but 
not without consideration, and a distinct assertion of its right 
to refuse should cause appear. As the Revolution drew near, 
the fiinction of the Governor became gradually circumscribed by 
the pressure of the Assemblies. Wh«i the Governor, as repre- 
senting the King, fell into variance with tlie popular will, the 
representatives of the people assumed the whole business of 
Government. The most loyal of the colonies resolutely defied 
the encroachments of the King or his Governor. They had a 
pleasure and a pride in their connection with England ; but they 
were at the same time essentially a self-governing people. From 
the government which existed before the Revolution it was easy 
for them to step into a federal union. The colonists had all 
their interests and all their grievances in common. It was 
natural for them, when trouble arose, to appoint representatives 
who should deliberate regarding their affairs. These represen- 
tatives required an Ebcecutive to give practical effect to their 
resolutions. The officer who was appointed for that purpose 
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was called, not King, but President; ajid was chosen, not for life, 
but for four years. By this simple and natur^ process ai-ose 
the American QoTemment. 

At first Yirginiairas governed by two Councils, one of which 
was English and the o^er Colonial. Both were entirely under 
the King's control. In a very few years the representative 
system was introduced, and a popular assembly, over whose 
proceedings the Governor retained the right of veto, r^ulated 
the afiairs of the colony. Virginia was the least democratic of 
the colonies. Her leanings were always towards monarchy. 
She maintained her loyalty to the Stuarts. Charles 11. ruled 
her in his exile, and was crowned in a robe of Yii^inian silk, pre- 
sented by the devoted colonists. The baffled Cavaliers sought 
refuge in Viiginia firom the hateful triumph of Republicauiam. 
Virginia refused to acknowledge the Commonwealth, and had 
to be subjected by force. When the exiled House was restored, 
her joy knew no bounds. 

The New England States were of different temper and dif- 
ferent government. While yet on board the Mayflower, the 
Pilgrims, as we have seen, formed themselves into a body politic, 
elected their Giovemor, and bound themselves to submit to his 
authority, " confiding in hia prudence that he would not adven- 
ture upon any matter of moment without consent of the rest." 
Every church member was an elector. For sixty years this demo- 
cratic form of government was continued, till the despotic James 
II. overturned it in the closing years of his unhappy reign. The 
Pilgrims carried with them from England a bitter feeling of the 
wrongs which Kings had inflicted on them, and they arrived in 
America a people fully disposed to govern themselves. They 
cordifJly guppori>ed Cromwell. Cromwell, on his part, so highly 
esteemed the people of New England, that he invited them to 
return to Europe, and offered them settlements in Ireland. 
They delayed for two years to proclaim Charles II. when he waa 
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restored to Uie English throae. They eheltOTod the regicides 
-who fled from Uie King's vengeance. They hailed the Bevolu- 
tion, by whicli the Stuarts were expelled and constitutional 
monarchy set up in England. Of all ths American colonies, 
those of New England were the most democratic, and the most 
intolerant of royal interference with their liberties. 

New York was bestowed upon the Duke of York, who for a 
time appointed the Qovemor. FennsylTania was a grant to 
Penn, who exercised the same authority. Ultimately, however, 
in all cases, the appointment of Oovemor rested with the King, 
while the representatives were chosen by the people. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

In the year 1740 there fell out a great European war. There 
■WBB some doubt who should fill the Austrian throne. The 
Emperor had jnst died, leaving no son or brother to inherit his 
dignities. TTia daughter, Maria Theresa, stepped into her 
father's place, and soon made it apparent that ahe was strong 
enough to main tain what she had done. Two or three Kings 
thought they had a better right than she to the throne. The 
other Kings ranged themselves on this side or on that. The idea 
of looking on while foolish neighbours destroyed themselves by 
senseless war, had not yet been suggested. Every King took 
part in a great war, and sent his people forth to slay and be 
slain, quite as a matter of course. So they raised great armies, 
fought great battles, burned cities, wasted countries, inflicted 
and endured unutterable miseries, all to settle the question 
about this lady's throne. But the lady was of a heroic spirit, 
well worthy to govern, and she held her own, and lived and 
died an Empress. 

During these busy years, a Vi^^pnian mother, widowed in 
early life, was training up her eldest son in the fear of God — all 
3 she infused the love of goodness and duty into 
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Ilia mind, that she vas giving a colour to the history of her 
countiy throughout all ita coining ^ee. That boy's name 
waB Geoi^ Wa^ibington. He waa bom in 1732. TTjh father 
— a g^tleman of good fortune, vith a pedigree nhich can be 
traced beyond the Norman Conquest — died when hia eon was 
eleven years of age. Upon George's mother devolved the care 
of his upbringing. She was a devout n'om&n, of excellent sense 
and deep affections ; but a strict disciplinarian, and of a temper 
which could brook no shadow of insubordination. Under her 
rule — gentle, and yet strong — Geoi^ learned obedience and 
self-control. In boyhood he gave remarkable promise of those 
excellences which distinguished his mature years. His school- 
mates recognized the cahu judicial character of his mind, and he 
became in all their disputes the arbiter £rom whose decision 
there was no appeal. He inherited his mother's love of com- 
mand, happily tempered by a lofty disinterestednesa and a love 
of justice, which seemed to render it impossible that he should 
do or permit aught that waa unfair. His person waa large and 
powerful. His fiwe expressed the thoughtfulnesa and serene 
strength of his character. He excelled in all athletic exercises. 
His youthful delight in such pursuits developed his phyaical 
capabilities to the utmost, and gave him endurance to bear the 
hardships which lay before ^'"1 

Young gentlemen of Vii^iinia were not educated then so 
liberally as they have been since. It waa presumed that 
Washington would be a mere Virginian proprietor and farmer, 
as hia father had been ; aud bis education was no higher than 
that position then demanded. He never learned any language 
but hia own. The teacher of his early years was also the sex- 
ton of the parish. And even when he waa taken to an insti- 
tution of a more advanced description, he attempted no higher 
study than the keeping of accounts and the copying of l^al and 
mercantile ptq>ers. A few years later, it was thought he might 
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enter the civil or military service of liis country ; and he was 

put to the Btiidy of mathematics and land-surveying. 

Geoi^ Washington did nothing by halvea. In youth, as in 
manhood, he did thoroughly what he had to do. Hia school 
exercise-bookB are models of neatness and accuracy. His phms 
and measorements made while he studied land-surveying were 
as scrupulously exact as if great pecuniary interests depended 
upon them. In his eighteenth year he was employed by Govern- 
ment as surveyor of public lands. Many of his surveys were 
recorded in the county offices, and remain to this day. Long 
experience has established their unvarying accuracy. In all 
disputes to which they have any relevancy, their evidence is 
accepted as decisive. Diu-ing the years which preceded the 
Kevolution he mimaged his estates, packed and shipped his own. 
tobacco and flour, kept his own books, conducted his own cor- 
respondence. His books may still be seen. Perhaps no clearer 
or more accurate record of business transactions has been kept 
in America since the Father of American Independence rested 
from book-keeping. The flour which he shipped to foreign 
ports came to be known as his, and the Washington brand was 
habitually exempted from inspection. A most reliable man ; 
his words and his deeds, his professions and his practice, are 
ever found in most perfect harmony. By some he has been 
regarded aa a stolid, prosaic person, wanting in those features 
of character which captivate the minds of men. Not so. In an 
earlier age George Washington would have been a true knight- 
errant with an insatiable thirst for adventure and a passionate 
love of battle. He had in high degree those qualities which 
make ancient knighthood picturesque. But higher qualities 
than these bore rule within him. He had wisdom beyond most, 
giving him deep insight into the wants of his time. He had 
clear perceptions of the duty which lay to his hand. What he 
Baw to be right, the strongest impulses of his soul constrained 
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him to do. A massive intellect and an iron Gtrcngth of will 
were given to him, with a geatle, loving heart, with dauntless 
courage, with purity and loftiness of aim. He had a work of 
extraordinary difficulty to perform. History rejoices to recog- 
nize in him a revolutionary leader against whom no questionable 
transaction has ever been alleged. 

The history of America presents, in one important feature, a 
very atriting contrast to the history of nearly all older countries. 
In the old countries, history gatliers round some one grand 
central figure — some judge, or priest, or king — whose biography 
tolls all that has to be told concerning the time in which he 
lived. That one predominating person — David, Alexander, 
Cffisar, Napoleon — is among his people what the sim is in the 
planetary system. All movement originates and terminates in 
him, and the history of the people is merely a record of what he 
has chosen to do or caused to be done. In America it has not 
been so. The American systom leaves no room for predominat- 
ing persons. It affords none of those eshibitions of solitary, 
all-absorbing grandeur which are so pictureeque, and have been 
so pernicious. Her history is a history of her people, and of no 
conspicuous individuals. Once only in her career is it other- 
wise. I>uring the lifetime of Geor^ Washington her history 
clings very closely to him ; and the biography of her great chief 
becomes in a very unusual degree the history of the country. 
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While "Washington's boyhood ■was being passed on the btmks 
of the Potomac, a young man, destined to help him in gaining 
the independence of the country, was toiling hard in the city of 
Philadelphia to earn an honest livelihood. His nuue was 
Benjamin Franklin. He kept a small stationer's shop. He 
edited a newspaper. He was a bookbinder. He made ink. 
He Bold rags, soap, and coffee. He was also a printer, employ- 
ing a journeyman and an apprentice to aid him in his labours. 
He was a thriying man ; but he was not ashamed to convey 
along the streets, in a wheelbarrow, the paper which he bought 
for the purposes of his trade. As a boy he had been studious 
and thoughtful, Aa a man he was pmdent, sagacious, trust- 
worthy. His prudence was, however, somewhat low-toned and 
earthly. He loved and sought to many a deserving young 
woman, who returned his affection. There was in those days a 
debt of one hundred pounds upon his printing-house. He de- 
manded that the father of the young lady should pay off this 
debt. The father was unable to do so. Whereupon the worldly 
Benjamin decisively broke off the contemplated alliance. 

When he had earned a moderate competency he ceased to 
labour at his business. Henceforth he laboured to serve his 
fellow-men. Philadelphia owes to Franklin her imiversity, her 
hospital, her fire-brigade, her first and greatest libraiy. 

He earned renown as a msia of science. It had long been his 
thought tliat lightning and electricity were the same ; but he 
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found no way to prove the truth of his theory. At length he 
made a kite fitted Buitably for his experiment. He 
stole away from his house during a thunderstorm, 1762 
having told no one but his son, irho accompanied him. a.d. 
The kite was sent up among the stormy clouds, and the 
anxious philosopher waited. For a time no response to his 
eager questioning was granted, and Franklin's countenance fell. 
But at length he felt the welcome shock, and his heart thrilled 
with the high consciousness that he had added to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

When the troubles arose in connection with the Stamp Act, 
Franklin was sent to England to defend the rights of 
the colonists. The vigour of his intellect, the matured 1766 
wisdom of his opinions, gained for him a wonderful \.d. 
supremacy over the men with whom he was brought 
into contact. He was examined before Parliament. Edmund 
Burke said that the scene reminded liim of a master examined 
by a parcel of school-boys, so conspicuously was the witness 
superior to his interrt^tors. 

Franklin was an early advocate of independence, and tuded 
in preparing the &moua I>eclaration. In all the councils of 
that eventful time he bore a leading part. He was the 
first American Ambassador to France; and the good 1777 
sense and vivacity of the old printer gained for him a.d. 
high favour in the fashionable world of Paris. He lived 
to aid in framing the Constitution under which America has en- 
joyed prosperity so great. Soon after he passed away. A few 
months before his death he wrote to Washington : — " I 
am now finishing my eighty-foiirth year, and probably 1789 
with it laj career in this life ; but in whatever state of a.d. 
existence I am placed hereafter, if I retain any memory 
of what has passed here, I shall with it retain the esteem, re- 
spect, and afiection with which I have long regarded you." 
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THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO. 

The peace of Aix-lsrChapelle, wMch gave a brief repose to 
Europe, left unsettled the contending claims of France 
1748 and England upon American territory. France had 
A.D. passesaionB in Canada and also in Xiouisiana, at the ex- 
treme south, many hundreds of miles away. She claimed 
the entire line of the Mississippi river, with its tributaries ; 
and she had given effect to her pretensions by erecting forta at 
intervals to connect her settlements in the north with those in 
the south. Her claim included the Valley of the Ohio. This 
was a vast and fertile region, whose value had just been dis- 
covered by the English. It was yet unpeopled ; but its vegeta- 
tion gave evidence of wealth unknown to the colonists in the 
eastern settlements. The French, to establish their claim, sent 
three hundred soldiers into the valley, and nailed upon the 
trees leaden plates which bore the royal arms of Prance. They 
strove by gifts and persuasion to gain over the natives, and ex- 
pelled the English traders who had made their adventurous way 
into those recesses. The English, on their part, were not idle. 
A great trading company was formed, which, in return for cer- 
tain grants of land, became bound to colonize the valley, to 
establish trading relations with the Indians, and to maintain a 
competent military force. This was in the year 1749. In that 
age there was but one solution of such difficulties. Govern- 
ments had not learned to reason. They oould only fight. Early 
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in 1751 both parties were ttctively preparing for ■war. That wax 
went iU with France. When the sword was sheathed in 1759, 
she had lost not only Ohio, but the whole of Canada. 

When the fighting began it was conducted on the English 
side wholly by the colonists. Virginia raised a little 
iuiny. Washington, then a lad of twenty-one, was 17S4 
offered the command, so great was the confidence already a.d. 
felt in his capacity. It was war in miniature as yet. 
The object of Washington in the campaign was to reach a cer- 
tain fort on the Ohio, and hold it as a barrier against French 
encroachment. He had his artillery to carry with him, and to 
render that possible he had to make a road through the wilder- 
ness. He strutted heroically with the difficulties of his 
position. But he could not advance at any better speed than 
two miles arda,j ; and he was not destined to reach the fort on 
the Ohio. Ailer toiling on as he best might for six weeks, he 
learned that the French were seeking him with a force far out- 
numbering his. He halted, and hastily coostructed a rude in- 
trenchment, which he called Fort Necessity, because bis men 
had nearly starved while they worked at it. He had three 
hundred Virginians with hiin, and some Indians. The Indians 
deserted so soon as occasion arose for their services. The 
French attack was not long withheld. Early one summer 
morning a sentinel came in bleeding from a French bullet. All 
that day the fight lasted. At night the French summoned 
Washington to surrender. The garrison were to march out with 
flag and drum, leaving only their artillery. Washington could 
do no better, and he surrendered. Thus ended the first campaign 
in the war which was to drive France irom Ohio and Canada. 
Thus opened the military career of the man who was to drive 
England from the noblest of her colonial possessions. 

But now the English Government awoke to the necessity of 
vigorous measures to rescue the endangered Valley of the Ohio. 
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A campaign was planned which was to expel the French from 
Ohio, and wrest from them some portions of tlieir Canadian 
territory. The execution of this great design was intrusted to 
General Braddock, with a force which it was deemed would 
overbear dl resistance. Braddock was a veteran who had seen 
the wars of forty years. Among the fields on which he had 
gained his knowle^;e of war was Cuiloden, where he had borne 
a part in trampling out the rebellion of the Scotch. He was a 
brave and experienced soldier, and a likely man, it was thought, 
to do the work assigned to him. But that proved a aad mis- 
calculation. Braddock had learned the rules of war ; but he 
had no capacity to comprehend its principles. In the pathless 
forests of America he could do nothing better than strive to 
give literal effect to those maKims which he had fonnd applicable 
in the well-trodden battle-grounds of Europe. 

The failure of Washington in his first campaign had not de- 
prived him of public confidence. Braddock heard such accounts 
of his efficiency that he invited him to join hia staff. Washing- 
ton, eager to efface the memory of his defeat, gladly accepted 
the offer. 

The troops disembarked at Alexandria. The colonists, little 
used to the presence of regular soldiers, were greatly 
1765 emboldened by their splendid aspect and faultless dis- 
A.D. cipline, and felt that the hour of final triumph was at 
hand. After some delay, the army, with such reinforce- 
ments as the province afforded, began its march. Braddock'a 
object was to reach Fort Du Quesne, the great centre of French 
influence on the Ohio. It was this same fort of which Washing- 
ton endeavoured so manfully to possess himself in his disastrous 
campaign of last year. 

Fort Du Quesne had been built by the English, and taken &om 
them by the French. It stood at the confluence of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela ; which rivers, by their union at this 
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pcont, form tlie Ohio. It vas a rude piece of fortification, bat 
the circninstancea admitted of no better. The fort waa built of 
the trunks of trees. Wooden huts for the soldiers surrounded 
it. A little space had been cleared in the forest, aod a few 
patohee of wheat and Indian com grew luxuriantly in that rich 
soil. The imbroken forest stretched all aronnd. Three years 
later the little fort was retaken by the English, and named 
Fort Pitt. Then in time it grew to be a town, and was called 
Pittsburg. And men found in its neighbourhood boundless 
wealth of iron and of coaL To-day a great and fast^rowing city 
stands where, a century ago, the rugged fort with its duster of 
rugged huts were the fiole occupants. And the rivers, then so 
lonely, are ploughed by tonumerable keels ; and the air ia dark 
with the smoke of innumerable furnaces. The judgment of the 
sagacious Englishmen, who deemed this a locality which they 
would do well to get hold of, has been amply borne out by the 
experience of posterity. 

Braddock had no doubt that the fort would yield to him , 
directly he showed himself before it. Benjamin Franklin looked 
at the project with his shrewd, cynical eye. He told Braddodc 
that he would assuredly take the fort if he could only reach it ; 
but that the long slender line which his army must form in its 
march " would be out like thread into several pieces " by the 
hostile Indians. Braddock " smiled at his ignorance." Benja- 
min offered no further opinion. It was his duty to collect horses 
and carriages for the use of the expedition, Mid he did what was 
required of him in silence. 

The expedition crept slowly forward, never achieving more 
than three or four miles in a day ; stopping, as Washington said, 
"to level every mole-hill, to erect a bridge over evety brook." 
It left Alexajidria on the 20th April. On the 9th July Brad- 
dock, with half his army, was near the fort. There was yet 
no evidence that resistance was intended. No enemy had been 
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seen. The troopa inarched on as to assured victory. So con- 
fident yaa their chief, that he refused to employ scouts, and did 
not deign to inquire what enemy might be lurking near. 

The march was along a road twelve feet wide, in a ravine, 
with h^h ground in front and on both sides. Suddenly the 
Indian war-whoop burst from the woods. A murderous fire 
smote down the troops. The provincials, not unused to this 
description of warfare, sheltered themselves behind trees and 
fought with steady courage. Braddock, clinging to his old rules, 
strove to maintain his order of battle on the open ground. A. 
carnage, most grim and lamentable, was the result. His un- 
defended soldiers were shot down by an unseen foe. For three 
hours the struggle lasted. Then the men broke and fled in utter 
rout and panic. Braddock, vainly fighting, fell mortally wounded. 
He was carried off the field by some of his soldiers. The poor 
pedantic man never got over his astonishment at a defeat so in- 
consistent with the established rules of war. " Who would have 
thought it ! " he murmured, as they bore him from the field. He 
scarcely spoke again, and died in two or three days. Nearly 
eight hundred men, killed and wounded, were lost in this 
disastrous encounter — about one-half of the entire force en- 
gaged. 

All the while England and France were nominally at peace. 
But now war was declared. The other European powers fell 
into their accustomed, places in the strife, and the flames of war 
spread far and wide. On land and on sea the ^European people 
strove to shed blood and destroy property, and thus produce 
human misery to the largest possible extent. At the outset 
every fight brought defeat and shame to England. English 
armies under incapable leaders were sent out to America and 
ignominiously routed by the French. On the continent of 
Europe the uniform course of disaster was scarcely broken by a ' 
single victoiy. Even at sea, England seemed to have fallen 
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from her liigb. estate, and her fleote turned back from the pres- 
ence oS an enem^. 

The rage of the people knew no bounds. The admiral who 
had not fought the enemy when he should have dohe bo, was 
hanged. The Prime Minister began to tremble for his neck. 
One or two disasters more, and the public indignation might 
demand a greater victim than an unfortunate admiral. The 
Ministry resigned, and Wiltiiun Fitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham, came into power. 

And then, all at once, the scene changed, and there Ix^an a 
career of triumph more brilliant than even ^England had ever 
known. The French fleets w«« destroyed. French possessions 
all over the world were seized. Fi'ench armies were defeated. 
Every post brought news of victory. For once the IJIngliiaK 
people, greedy as they are of military gloiy, were satisfied. 

One of the most splendid successes of Pitt's administration 
was gained in America. The colonists had h^;un to lose 
respect for the English Army and the English Govern- 1769 
ment. But Pitt quickly r^ained their confidence. A.D. 
They raised an army of 50,000 men to help his schemes 
for the extinction of French power. A strong English force 
was sent out, and a formidable invasion of Canada was organized. 

Most prominent among the strong points held by the French 
was the city of Quebec. Thither in the month of June came a 
powerful English fieet, with an army under the command of 
General Wolfe. Captain James Cook, the famous nav^tor, 
who discovered so many of the sunny islands of the Pacific, was 
master of one of the ships. Quebec stands upon a peninsula 
formed by the junction, of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence 
rivers. The lower town was upon the beach. The upper was 
on the clifis, which at that point rise precipitously to a height of 
two hundred feet. Wolfe tried the effect of a bombardment 
He laid the lower town in ruins very easUy, but the upper town 
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waa too remote fiom hia batteries to BUBt&in much mjiii7. It 
seemed as if the enterprise would prove too much for the English, 
aad the sensitive Wolfe was thrown by disappointment and 
anxiety into a violent fever. But he was not the man to be 
baffled. The shore for milea above the town was carefully 
searched. An opening was found whence a path wound up the 
cliff. Here Wolfe would land his men, and lead them to the 
Heights of Abraham. Once there, they would defeat the French 
and take Quebec, or die where they stood. 

On a starlight night in September the soldiers were embarked 
in boats which dropped down the river to the chosen landing- 
place. As the boat which carried Wolfe floated silently down, 
he recited to his officers Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard," then newly received from England ; and he exclaimed at 
its close, " I would rather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec to-morrow." He was a man of feeble bodily frame, but 
he wielded the power which genius in its higher forms confers. 
Amid the excitements of impending battle he could walk, with 
the old delight, in the quiet paths of literature. 

The soldiers landed and clambered, as they best might, up the 
rugged pathway. All through the night armed men stepped 
silently from the boats and silently scaled those formidable cliffs. 
The sailors contrived to drag up a few guns. When momii^ 
came, the whole army stood upon the Heighte of Abraham ready 
for the battle. 

Montcalm, the French comuiander, was so utterly taken by 
surprise that he refused at first to believe the presence of the 
English army. He lost no time in marching forth to meet his 
unexpected aasailfuite. The conflict was fierce but not pro- 
longed. The French were soon defeated and put to flight. 
Quebec surrendered. But Montcalm did not make that sur- 
render, nor did Wolfe receive it Both generals fell in the 
battle. Wolfe died happy that the victory was gained. Mont- 
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calm was tliankfiil that death spared him the humiliation of 
giving up Quebec. They died as enemies. But the men of a 
new generation, thinking less of the accidents which 
made them foes than of the noble courage and devoted- 
ness which united them, placed their names together 
upon the monument which marks out to posterity the scene of 
this decisive battla 

France did not quietly accept her defeat. Next year she 
made an att«mpt to reg^n Quebec It was all in vain. In 
due time the success of the English resulted in a treaty of peace, 
under which France ceded to England all her claims upon 
Canada. Spain at the same time relinquished Florida. England 
had now undisputed possession of the western contin^it, from 
the r^on of perpetual winter to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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A CENTURT and a h^ had now passed since the first colony had 
been planted on American soil. The colonists were fast ripening 
into fitness for independence. They had increased with marvel- 
lous rapidity. Europe never ceased to send forth her superfluoiia 
and needy thousands. America opened wide her hospitable 
amis and gave assurance of liberty and comfort to all who came. 
The thirt«en colonies now contained a population, of about three 

They were eminently a trading people, and their foreign com- 
merce was already large and lucrative. New England built 
ships with the timber of her boundless forests, and sold them to 
foreign countries. She caught fish and sent them to the West 
Indies. She killed whales and sent the oU to Englajid. New 
York and Pennsylvania produced wheat, which Spain and Por- 
tugal were willing to buy. Virginia clung to the tobacco-plant, 
which Europe was not then, any more than she is now, wise 
enough to dispense with. The swampy regions of Carolina and 
Georgia produced rice sufficient to supply the European demand. 
As yet cotton does not take any rank iu the list of exports. But 
the time is near. Even now Richard Arkwright is brooding 
over improvements in the art of spinning cotton. When these 
are perfected the growing of cotton will rise quickly to a supre- 
macy over all the industrial pursuits. 

England had not learned to recognize the equality of hor 
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colonists with her own people. The coloniee were underatood 
to esiat not for their own good so much as for the good of the 
mother country. Even the chimuey-BweeperB, as Lord Chatham 
asserted, might be heai^ in the streets of London talkiiig boast- 
fully of their subjects in America. Coloniee were settlements 
"establiahed in distant parts of the world for the benefit of 
ti-ade." As such they were most consistently treated. The 
Americans could not import direct any article of foreign pro- 
duction. Elrerytluiig must be landed in England and r&dupped 
thence, that the English merchant might have profit. One ex- 
emption only was allowed from the operation of this law — the 
products of Africa, the unhappy n^;roes, were conveyed direct 
to America, and every possible encouragranent was given to 
that traffic Notwithstanding the illiberal restiictiona of the 
home government, the imports of America before the Bevidutioii 
had risen almost to the value of three millions sterling. 

Kew England had, very early, established her magnificent 
system of Common Schools. For two or three generations these 
had been in full operation. The people of New England were 
now probably the most carefully instructed people in the world. 
There could not be found a person bom in New England unable 
to read and write. It had always been the practice of the 
Korthern people to settle in townships or villages where educa- 
tion was easOy ctuiied to them. In the South it had not been 
BO. There the Common Schoob had taken no root. It was 
impossible among a population so scattered. The educational 
arrangonents of the South have never been adequate to the 
neoeeaities of the people. 

In the early years of America, the foundations wore Itdd of 
those differences in character and interest which have since pro- 
duced results of such magnitude. The men who peopled the 
Eastern States had to contend with a somewhat severe climate 
and a comparatively sterile soil. These disadvantages imposed 
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Upon them habits of industry and frugality. Skilled labour 
alone could be of use in their circumstances. They were thus 
mercifully rescued from the curse of slftvery — by the absence of 
temptation, it may be, rather than by superiority of virtue. 
Their simple purity of manners remained long uneorrupted. 
The firm texture of mind which upheld them in their early 
difficulties remained uneufeebled. Their love of liberty was not 
perverted into a passion for supremacy. Among them labour 
was not degraded by becoming the function of a despised race. 
In New England labour has always been honourable. A just- 
minded, self-relying, self-lielpiiig people, vigorous in acting 
patient in enduring — it was evident from tlie outset that they, 
at least, would not disgrace their ancestry. 

Tbe men of the South were very differently circumstanced. 
Their climate was delicious ; their soil was marvellously fertile ; 
their products were welcome in the markots of the world ; un- 
skilled labour was ^plicable in the rearing of all their great 
staples. Slavery being exceedingly profitable, struck deep roots 
very early. It was easy to grow rich. The colonists fonnd 
themselves not the employers merely, but the owners of their 
labourers. They became aristocratic in feeling and ia manners, 
resembling the picturesque chiefs of old Europe rather than mere 
prosaic growers of tobacco and rice. They had the virtues of 
chivaLy, and also its vices. They were generous, open-handed, 
hospitable. But they were hau^ty and passionate, improvident, 
devoted to pleasure and amusement more than to work of any 
description. Living apart, each on his own plantation, the edu- 
cation of children was frequently imperfect, and the planter 
himself was bereft of that wholesome discipline to mind and to 
temper which residence among equals confers. The two great 
divisions of States— those in which slavery was profitable, and 
those in which it was unprofitable — were unequally yoked to- 
gether. Their divergence of character and interest continued 
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to increase, till it issued in one of the greatest of recorded 
wars. 

Up to tlie year 1764, the Americans cherifihed a deep rerer- 
ence and affection for the mother country. They 'were proud of 
her great plai;e among the nations. They gloried in the splen- 
doui' of her military achievements. They copied her manners 
and her fashions. She 'was in all things their model. They 
always spoke of England as " home." To be an Old England 
man was to be a person of rank and importance among them. 
They yielded a loving obedience to her laws. They were 
governed, as Benjamin Franklin stated it, at the expense of a 
little pen and ink. When money was asked from their Assem- 
blies, it was gi'ven 'without grudge. " They were led by a thread," 
— such wsB their love for the land which gave them birth. 

Ten or twelve years came and went. A marvellous change 
has passed upon the temper of the American people. They have 
bound themselves by great oaths to use no article of English 
manu&cture — to engage in no transaction which can put a 
Hhilling into any English pocket They have formed " the in- 
convenient habit of carting "—that is, of tarring and feathering 
and dragging through the streets such persons as avow friend- 
ship for the Bn gliab GFovemment. They bum the Acta of the 
English Parliament by the hands of the common hangman. 
They slay the King's soldiers. They refiise every amicable pro- 
posal. They cast from them for ever the King's authority. 
They hand down a dislike to the English name, of wbicli some 
traces lingered among them for generations. 

By what unhallowed magic has this change been 'wrought so 
swiilly ) By what process, in so few years, have three millions 
of people been taught to abhor the country they so loved t 

The ignorance and folly of the English Govwnment wrought 
this evil. But there is little cause for r^ret. Under the fuller 
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knoirledge of our modem time, colonies are allowed to dieoim- 
tinue their connectioiL with the mother countij when it is their 
wish to do ao. Better had America gone in peace. But better 
she went, even in wrath and bloodshed, than continued in para- 
Ijzing dependence upon England. 

For many years England had governed her Americsji coloniea 
harshly, and in a spirit of undisguised setfiahneBa. America was 
ruled, not for her own good, but for the good of English com- 
merce. She was not allowed to export her products except to 
England. No foreign ship might enter her ports. Woollen 
goods were not allowed to be sent from one colony to another. 
At one time the manufacture of hata was forbidden. In a liberal 
mood Parliament removed that prohibition, but decreed that no 
maker of hata should employ any negro workman, or any larger 
number of apprentices than two. Iron-works were forbidden. 
Up to the latcflt hour of English rule the Bible waa not allowed 
to be printed in America. 

The Americana had long borne the cost of their own govern- 
ment and defence. But in that age of small revenue and profuse 
expenditure on unmeaning continental wars, it had been often 
suggested that America should be taxed for the purposes of the 
home Government. Some one proposed that to Sir Robert 
Walpole in a time of need. The wise Sir Bobert shook his 
head- It must be a bolder man than he was who would attempt 
that. A man bolder, because Icea wise, was found in due time. 

The Seven Yeats' War had ended, and England had added a 
hundred millions to her national debt. The country was 
1764 suffering, as ooimtriea always do after great wars, and it 
A.D. was no easy mattOT to fit the new burdens on to the 
national shoulder. The hungry eye of Lord Grenville 
searched where a new tax might be laid. The Americans had 
b^^ visibly to prosper. Already their growing wealth was 
the theme of envious discourse among Kngligh merchants. The 
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F.n gliah offi(»ra who had fought in America spoke in glowing 
terms of the magnificent hospitality which had been extended to 
them. No more need be eaid. The House of Commons passed 
a resolution asserting iheai right to tax the Americans. No 
solitaty voice was raised against this fatal resolution. Immedi- 
ately after, an Act was passed imposing certain taxes upon silks, 
coffee, sugar, and other artidea. The Americans remonstrated. 
They were willing, they said, to veto what moneys the King re- 
quired of them, but they vehemently denied the right of any 
Assembly in which they were not represented to take from them 
any portion of their property. They were the snbjects of the 
King, but they owed no obedience to the English Parliament. 
Lord Grenville went on his course. He had been told the 
Americans would complain but submit, and he believed it. 
Next session an Act was passed imposing Stamp Duties on 
America. The measure awakened no interest. Edmund Burke 
said he had never been present at a more languid debate. In 
the House of Lords tihere was no debate' at all. With so little 
trouble was a continent rent away &om the British Empire. 

Benjamin Franklin told the House of Commons that America 
would never submit to the Stamp Act, and that no 
power on earth could enforce it. The Americans made 1766 
it impossible for Government to mistake their senti- a.d. 
ments. Biots, which swelled from day to day into 
dimensions more " enormous and alarming," burst foirtb in the 
New England States. Everywhere the stamp distributors were 
compelled to resign their offices. One unfortunate man was led 
forth to Boston Common, and made to sign his resignation in 
presence of a vast crowd. Another, in desperate health, was 
visited in his sick-room and obliged to pledge that if he lived he 
would resign. A universal resolution was come to that no 
English goods would be imported till the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. The colonists would " eat nothing, drink nothing, wear 
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nothing, tliat comee from England," while this great injustice 
endui-ed. The Act was to oome into force on the 1st of Novem- 
ber. That day the bells rang ont fimereal peals, and the oolonists 
wore the aspect of men oa whom some heavy calamity has iallen. 
But the Act never came into force. Not one of Lord Orenville's 
stamps was ever bought or sold in America. Some of the 
stamped pap^ was burned by the mob. The rest was hidden 
away to save it from the same fate. Without stamps, maniages 
were null ; mercantile transactions ceased to be binding ; suits 
at law were impossibla Nevertheless the business of human 
life went on. Men married ; they bought, they sold ; they went 
to law — illegally, because without stamps. But no harm came 
<rfit. 

England heard with amazement that America revised to obey 
the law. There were some who demanded that the Stamp Act 
should be enforced by the sword. But it greatly moved the 
EngUah merchants that America should cease to import their 
goods. William Pitt — not yet Earl of Chatham — denounced 
the Act, and said he was glad Ameidca had resisted. 
1766 Pitt and the merchants triumphed, and the Act was 
A.D. repealed. There was illumination in the city that 
night. The city bells rang for joy. The ships in the 
Thames displayed all their colours. The saddest heart in all 
London was that of poor K'""g George, who never ceased to 
lament " the fatal repeal of the Stamp Act." All America 
thrilled with joy and pride when news arrived of the great 
triumph. They voted Pitt a statue. They set apart a day few 
public rejoicing. All prisoners for debt were set free. A great 
deliverance had been granted, and the delight of the gladdened 
people knew no bounds. The danger is over for the present. 
But whosoever governs America now has need to walk warily. 

It was during the agitation arising out of the Stamp Act that 
tJie idea of a General Congress of the States was suggested. A 
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loud ciy for umon had ariseo. " Join or die " was the prevajling 
sentiment. The Congress met in fTev York. It did little more 
than discuss and petition. It is interesting merely as one of the 
first exhibitions of a tendency towards federal union in a counlry 
whose destiny, in all coming time, this tendency was to fir. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act delayed only for a little the 
fast-coming crisis. A new Ministry was formed, with the Earl 
of Chatham at its head. But soon the great Earl lay sick and 
helpless, and the burden of government rested on incapable 
shoulders. Charles Townshend, a clever, captivating, but most 
indiscreet man, became the virtual Prime Minister. The feeling 
in the public mind had now become more unfavourable to 
America. Townshend proposed to levy a variety of taies from 
the Americans. The most famous of his taxes was one of three- 
pence per pound on tea. All his proposals became law. 

This time the more thoughtful Americans b^an to despair of 
instioe. The boldest scarcely ventured yet to suggest revolt 
against Ehigland, so powerful and so loved. But the grand final 
refiige of independence was silently brooded over by many. The 
mob fell back on their cnstomary solution. Great riots occurred. 
To quell these disorders English troops encamped on Boston 
Common. The town swarmed with red-coated men, eveiy one 
of whom was a humiliation. Their drums beat on Sabbath, and 
troubled the orderly men of Boston even in church. At intervals 
&«sh transports dropped in, bearing additional soldiers, till a 
great force occupied the town. The galled citizens could ill brook 
to be thus bridled. The ministers prayed to Heaven for deliver- 
ance from the presence of the soldiers. The General Court of 
Masaacbusetts called vebemently on the Governor to remove 
them. The Governor bad no powers in that matter. He called 
upon the court to mike suitable provision for the King's troops, 
— a request which it gave the court infinite pleasure to refuse. 

The universal irritation broke forth in ti'equent brawls be- 
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tween soldiers and people. One wmtiy moonlight night in 
March, when snow and ic« lay about the streets of 
1770 Boston, a more than usually determined attack was 
A.D. made upon a party of soldiera. The mob tbought the 
soldiers dared not fire without t]ie order of a magistrate, 
and were very bold in the strength of that belief. It proved a 
mistata The soldiers did fire, and the blood of eleven slain or 
wounded penions stained the &ozen streets. This was " the 
Boston Massacre," which greatly inflamed the patriot antipathy 
to the mother country. 

Two or three unquiet years passed. No progress towards a 
settlement of differences had been made. From all the colonies 
there came, loud and unceamng, the voice of complaint and re- 
monstrance. It fell upon unheeding ears. England was com- 
mitted. To her honour be it said, it was not in the end for 
money that she alienated her children. The tax on tea must be 
maintained to vindicate the authority of England. But when 
die tea waa shipped, such a drawback was allowed that the price 
would actually have been lower in America than it was at home. 
The Americans had, upon the whole, kept loyally to their 
purpose of importing no Tin gHwh goods, speciftlly no goods on 
which duty could be levied. OcoaeionfJly, a patriot of the more 
worldly-minded sort yieldeil to temptation, and secretly de- 
spatched an order to England. He waa forgiven, if penitent. 
If obdurate, his name was published, and a resolution of the 
citizens to trade no more with a person so unworthy soon brought 
him to reason. But, in the main, the colonists were true to their 
bond, and when they could no longer smuggle they ceased to 
import The East India Company accumulated vast quantities 
of unsaleable tea. A market must be found. Several 
ships were freighted with tea, and sent out to America. 
Cheaper tea was never seen in America, but it 
bore upon it the abhorred tas which asserted British control 
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over the property of Americaos. Will the Americana, long be- 
reaved of the accustomed beverage, yield to tKe temptatioo, and 
barter their honour for chet^ teat The East India Gompan; 
never doubted it. But the Company knew nothing of the temper 
of the American people. The shipB arrived at Nbw York and 
Philadelphia. These cities stood firm. The ships were promptly 
Bent home — their hatches unopened — and duly bore their re- 
jected cai^^oee back to the Thames. 

When the ships destined for Boston showed their tall masts 
in the bay, the citizens ran together to hold council It was 
Sabbath, and the men of Boston were strict. But here was an 
exigency, in presence of which all ordinary rules are suspended. 
The crisiB has come at length. If tliat tea is landed it will be 
sold, it will be nsed, and American liberty will become a byword 
npon the earth. 

Samuel Adams was the true King in Boston at that time. He 
was a man in middle life, of cultivated mind and stainless repu- 
tation — a powerfiil speaker and writer — a man in whose sagacity 
and moderation all men trusted. He resembled the old Puritans 
in his stem love of liberty — his reverence for the Sabbath — his 
sincere, if somewhat formal, observance of all religious ordi- 
nances. He was among the first to see that there was no 
restii^-place in this struggle short of independence. " We are 
fiee," he said, " and want no King ." The men of Boston felt 
the power of his resolute spint, and manfully followed where 
Samuel Adams led. 

It was hoped that the agents of the Elast India Company would 
have consented to send the ships home. But the agents refused. 
Several days of excitement and inefiectual n^;otiation ensued. 
People flocked in firom the neighbouring towns. The time was 
spent mainly in public meeting. The city resounded with im' 
passioned discourse. But meanwhile the ships lay peacefully at 
their moorings, and the tide of patriot talk seemed to flow in 
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vaiiL Other measures TPere visibly necessary. On« day a 
meeting waa held, and the excited people continued in hot de- 
bate till the sbadea of evening fell Ko progreas vraa made. 
At length 3amuel Adams stood np in the dimly-lighted chiirch, 
and announced, " This meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country." With a stem shout the meeting broke up. Fifty 
men disguised as Indiana hutried down to the wharf, ea<i man 
with a hatchet in his hand. The crowd followed. The ships 
were boarded ; the chests of tea were brought on deck, broken 
up, and flung into the bay. The approving citizens looked on 
in silence. It was felt by all that the step was grave and event- 
ful in the highest degree. So still was the crowd that no sound 
was heard but the stroke of the hatchet and the splash of the 
shattered chesta aa they fell into the sea. All questions about 
the disposal of those caigoes of tea at ^1 events are now solved. 

This is what America has done. It is for England to make 
the next move. Lord North was now at the head of the British 
Government. It was his lordship's belief that the troubles in 
America sprang from a small number of ambitious persons, and 
could easily, by proper firmness, be suppressed. " The Ameri- 
cans will be lions while we are lambs," said General Gage. 
The King believed this. Lord North believed it. In this 
deep ignorance he procoeded to deal with the great emei^ncy. 
He closed Boston aa a port for the landing and shipping of 
goods. He imposed a fine to indemnify the East India Company 
for their lost teas. He withdrew the Charter of Massachusetts. 
He authorized the Governor to send political offenders to Eng- 
land for trial. Great voices were raised against these severities. 
Lord Chatham, old in constitution now, if not in years, and 
near the close of his career, pled for measures of conciliation. 
Edmund Burke justified the resistance of the Americans. Their 
t^poaitiou was fruitless. All Lord North's measures of repres- 
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sioQ became law ; and General Gs^, with an additional force 
of soldiers, was Bent to Boston to can7 them into efiect Ga^ 
-was an authority on American afiurs. He bad fought under 
Braddock. Among blind men the one-eyed man is king. 
Among the profoundly ignorant, the man with a little know- 
ledge is irresistiblj persuasive. "Four r^;iments sent to 
Boston," said the hopeful Oage, " will preyent any disturbance." 
He was believed ; but, unhappily for his own comfort, he was 
sent to Boston to secure the fulfilment of his own prophecy. 
He threw up some fortifications and lay as in a hostile city. 
The Americans appointed a day of fasting and humiliation. 
They did more. They formed themselves into military companies. 
They occupied themselves with drill. They laid up stores of 
ammunition. Most of them had muskets, and could use them. 
He who had no musket now got one. They hoped that civil 
war would be averted, but there was no harm in being ready. 

While General Gage was throwing up his fortifications at 
Boston, there met at Philadelphia a Congress of dele- 
gates, sent by the States, to confer in regard to the -ttrmj 
troubles which were thickening round them. Twelve 
States were represented. Georgia as yet paused timidly 
on the brink of the perilous enterprise. They were not- 
able men who met there, and their work is held in enduring 
honour. "For genuine sagacity, for singular moderation, for 
solid wisdom," said the great Earl of Chatham, " the Congress 
of Fhiladelpliia shines unrivalled." The low-roofed quaint old 
room in which their meetanga were held, became one of the 
shrines which Americans delight to visit. Geoi^ Washington 
was there, and his massive sense and copious knowledge were a 
supreme guiding power. Patrick Henry, then a young man, 
brought to the council a wisdom beyond his years, and a fiery 
eloquence, which, to some of his hearers, seemed almost mors 
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than humao. He liad ixlread^ proved his unfitnesa for farming 
and for shop-keeping. He ■was now to prove that he could utter 
TordB which awept over a continent, thrilling men's hearts like 
the voice of the trumpet, and rousing them to heroic deeds. 
John £outledge from South Carolina aided him with an 
eloquence Ettle inferior to hU own. Richard Henry Lee, with 
his Roman aspect, his bewitching voice, his ripe scholarship, his 
rich stores of historical and political knowledge, would have 
graced the highest assemblies of the Old World. John Dicken- 
son, the wise farmer from the banks of the Delaware, whose 
Letters had done bo much to form the public sentiment — his 
enthusiastic love of England overborne by his sense of wrong — 
took regretful but resolute part in withstanding the tyranny of 
the EngUsh Government. 

We have the assurance of Washington that the members of 
this Congress did not aim at independence. As yet it was their 
wish to have wrongs redressed and to continue British subjects. 
Their proceedings give ample evidence of this desire. They 
drew up a narrative of their wrongs. As a means of obtaining 
redress, they adopted a resolntioa that all conunarcial intercourse 
with Britain should cease. They addressed the King, imploring 
bis majesty to remove those grievances which endangered their 
relations with him. They addressed the people of Great Britain, 
with whom, they said, they deemed a union as their greatest 
glory and happiness ; adding, however, that they would not be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to any nation in the 
world. They appealed to their brother colonists of Canada for 
support in their peficefal resistance to oppression. But Canada, 
newly conquered from France, was peopled almost wholly by 
Frenchmen. A Frenchman of that time was contented to 
enjoy such an amount of liberty and property as his K'ing was 
pleased to permit. And so from Canada there came no response 
of sympathy or help. 
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Here Congress paused. Some membeis believed, with 
Washington, that their remonstrances 'would be eSectuaL 
Osiers, lesB sanguine, looked for no settlement but that which 
the sword might bring. They adjourned, to moet ^ain next 
May. This is enough for the present. What further steps the 
new events of that coming smnmer may call for, we shall be 
prepared, with God's help, to take. 

England showed no relenting in her treatment of the Ameri- 
cans. The King gave no reply to the address of Gongross. 
The Houses of Lords and of Commons refused even to allow that 
address to be read in their hearing. The King announced hia 
firm purpose to reduce the refractory colonists to obedience. 
Parliament gave loyal assurances of support to the blinded 
monarch. Ail trade with the colonies was forbidden. All 
American ships and cargoes might be seized by those who were 
strong enough to do so. The alternative presented to the 
American choice was without disguise. The Americans had to 
fight for their liberty, or forego it. The people of England had, 
in those days, no control over the government of their country. 
All this was managed for them by a few great families. Their 
allotted part was to toil hard, pay their taxes, and be silent. If 
they had been permitted to speak, their voice would have vindi- 
cated the men who asserted the right of self-government — a right 
which Englishmen themselves were not to enjoy for many a 
long year. 

General Gage had learned that,considerable stores of ammuni- 
tion were collected at the village of Concord, eighteen 
miles fix>m Boston. He would seize them in the King's 1775 
name. Late one April night eight hundred soldiers set a.d. 
out on this errwid. They hoped their coming would 
be unexpected, as care had been taken to prevent the tidings 
&om being carried out of Boston. But as they roarohed, the 
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ctang of bella and the firmg of guns gave warning far and near 
of their approach. In the early morning tbey reached Lexing- 
ton. Some hours before, a body of militia awaited them there. 
But the morning vas chill and the hour tmtimely. The patriots 
were allowed to seek the genial shelter of the tavern. They 
were pledged to [^[>ear at beat of drum. Seventy of them did 
BO, mostly, we are told, " in a confused state." Major Fitcaim 
commanded them to disperse. The patriots did not at once 
obey the summons. It was impossible that seventy viduntoers 
could mean to fight eight hundred British aoldiers. It is more 
likely they did not clearly understand what was required of 
them. Firing ensued. The Americans say that the first shot 
came from the British. Major Rtcaim always asserted that he 
himself saw a countryman give the first fire from behind a wall 
It can never be certainly known. There was now firing enough. 
The British stood and shot, in their steady unconcerned way, at 
the poor mistaken seventy. The patriots fled fast. Eighteen 
of their number did not join the fiight. These lay in their 
blood on the village green, dead or wounded men. Thus was 
the war begun between England and her colonies. 

The British pushed on to Concord, and destroyed all the mili- 
tary stores tbey could find. It was not much, for there had 
been time to carry off nearly everything. By noon the work 
was done, and the wearied troops turned their faces towards 
Boston. 

They were not suffered to march alona All that morning 
grim-faced yeomen — of the Ironside type, each man with a 
musket in his hand — had been hurrying into Concord. The 
British march was mainly on a, road cut through dense woods. 
As they advanced, the vengeftjl yeomanry hung upon their flanks 
and rear. On every side there streamed forth an incessfmt and 
murderous fire. The men fell fast. No efibrt could dislodge those 
deadly but almost unseen foes. During all the terrible hours ot 
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that return inarch the fire of the Americans never flagged, and 
could seldom be returned. It yraa Bvmset ere the soldiera, half 
dead with fat^e, got home to Boeton. In killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, this fatal expedition had cost nearly three hiindred 
men. The blood shed at Lexington had been swiitly and deeply 
avenged. 
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The encounters at Lezingtoa and Concord thorougUy aroused 
the Americati people. The news rang throogli the land that 
blood had been apilt— that already there were martyrs to the 
great cause. Mounted couriera galloped along all highways. 
Over the bustle of the market-place — in the etillness of the quiet 
Tillage church — there broke the startling shout, " The war has 
begun." All men felt that the hour had come, and they 
promptly laid aside their accustomed labour that they might 
gird themselves for the battle. North Carolina, in her haste, 
threw off the authority of the King, and formed herself into 
military companies. Timid Geoi^;ia sent gif1» of money and of 
rice, and cheering letters, to confirm the bold purposes of the 
men of Boston. In aristocratic and loyal Virginia there was a 
general rush to arms. From every comer of the New England 
States men hurried to Boston. Itown in pleasant Connecticut 
an old man was ploughing his field one Apnl afternoon. His 
name was Israel Putnam. He was now a farmer and tavern- 
keeper — a combination frequent at that time in Kew England, and 
not at all inconsistent, we are told, "with a Boman character." 
Fonnerly he had been a wa rr i or. He had fought the Indians, 
and had narrowly escaped the jeopardies of such warfare. Once 
he had been bound to a tree, and the savages were beginning to 
toss their tomahawks at his head, when unhoped-for rescue 
found him. As rugged old Israel ploughed his field, some one 
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told him of Lexington. ThtA day bo ploogbed no mora. Ho 
sent vord home that he had gone to Boston. Unyoking his 
horse from the plough, in a few minutes he was mounted and 
hastening towards the camp. 

Boston and its suburbs stand on certain islets and peninsulas, 
acceea to which, from the mainland, is gained by one istbmns 
which is called Boston Neck, and another isthmus which is 
called Charlestown Neck. A city thus circnmatanoed is not diffi- 
cult to blockade. The American Yeomanry blockaded Boston. 
There were five thousand soldiers in the town ; but the retreat 
from Concord inclined General Giage to some measure of patient 
endurance, and he mad&no attempt to raise the blockade. 

The month of May was wearing on. Still General Gage lay 
inactive. StUl patriot Americans poured in to the blockading 
camp. They were utterly undisciplined. They were without 
uniform. The English scorned them as a rabble " with calico 
frocks and fowling-pieces." But they were Anglo^azons with 
arms in their hands, and a fixed purpose in their minds. It 
was very likely that the unwise contempt of their enemies 
would not be long xmrebuked. 

On the 25th, several English ships of war dropped their 
anchors in Boston Bay. It was rumoured that they brought 
large reinforcemenbs under Howe, Burgoyne, aud Clinton — the 
best generaJs England possessed. Shortly it became known 
that Gage now felt himself strong enou^ to break out upon his 
rustic bedegers. But the choice of time and place for the en- 
counter was not to be left with General Qage. 

On Charlestown peninsula, within easy gun-shot of Boston, 
there are two low hills, one of which, the higher, is called 
Bunker Hill, and the other Breed's Hill. In a council of war 
the Americans determined to seize and fortify one of these 
heights, and there abide the onslaught of Hxe English. There 
was not a moment to lose. It was said that Gage intended to 
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occupy the heights on the night of the 18th June. But Gage 
woa habitually too late. On tiie 16tb, a little before sunset, 
twelve hundred Americans vere mustered on Cambridge 
Common for special service. Colonel Frescott, a veteran who 
liad fought against the French, was in command. Putnam was 
with him, to be useful where he could, (^though without speci- 
fied duties. Prayers were said; and the men, knowing only 
that they weut to battle, and perhaps to death, set forth upon 
their march. They marched in sileuce, for their way led them 
under the guns of English ships. They reached the hill-top 
undiscovered by the supine foe. It was a lovely June night — 
warm and still. Far down lay the English ships — awful, but 
as yet harmless. Across the Charles river, Boston and her 
garrison slept the sleep of the unsuspecting. The " All's well " 
of the sentinel crept, from time to time, dreamily up the hill. 
Swift now with spade and mattock, for the hours of this mid- 
summer night are few and precious — swift, but cautious, too, 
for one ringing stroke of iron upon atone may ruin all ! 

When General Gage looked out upon the heights next morn- 
ing, he saw a strong intrenchment and swarms of armed men 
where the untrodden grass had waved in the summer breeze a 
few hours before. He looked long through his glass at this un- 
welcome apparition. A tall figure paced to and fro along the 
rude parapet. It was Frescott " Will he fight t " asked Gage 
eagerly. " Yea, sir," replied a bystander; " to the last drop of 
his blood." 

It was indispensable that the works should be taken. A 
plan of attack was immediately formed. It was sufficiently 
simple. No one supposed that the Americans would stand the 
shock of regular troops. The Tiln gliah were therefore to march 
straight up the bill and drive the Americans away. Meanwhile 
reinforcements were sent to the Americans, and supplies of 
ammunition were distributed. A gill of powder, to be carried 
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in a powder-lioni or loose in the pocket, two flints and fifteen 
balls, were served out to each man. To obtain eren the fifteen 
balls, they had to melt down the organ-pipes of an Episcopal 
church at Cambridge. 

At noon English soldiers to the number of two thousand 
crossed oyer from Boston. The men on the hill-top looked out 
frtmi their intrenchments upon a splendid visioa of bright 
uniforms and baTonete and field-pieces flashing in the sun. They 
looked with quickened pulse but unshaken purpose. To men 
of their race it is not given to know fear on the verge of 
battle. 

The English soldiera paused for refreshments when they 
landed on the Charlestown peninsula. The Americans could 
hear the murmur of their noiay talk and laughter. They saw 
the pitchers of grog pass along the ranks. And then they saw 
the Engliahmen rise and stretch themselvee to their grim morn- 
ing's work. From the steeples and house-tops of Boston — from 
all the heights which stand round about the city — thousands of 
Americans watched the progress of the fight. 

The soldiers had no easy task before them. The day was 
"exceeding hot," the grass was long and thick, the up-hill 
march was toilsome, the enemy watchiul and resolute. As if 
to render the difficulty greater, the men carried three days' pro- 
vision with them in their knapsacks. Each man had a burden 
which weighed one hundred and twenty pounds in knapsack, 
musket, and other equipments. Thus laden they began their 
perilous ascent. 

While yet a long way from the enemy they opened a harm- 
less fire of musketry. There was no reply from the American 
lines. Putnam had directed the men to withhold their fire tilt 
they could see the whites of the Englishmen's eyes, and then to 
aim low. The Englishmen were very near the works when the 
word was given. Like the left-handed slingers of the tribe of 
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Benjamin, the Americans could ehoot to a hurbreadth. Every 
man took his Bteady aim, and when they gave forth their volley 
few bulleta aped in vain. The Bhiughter was enormotts. The 
English recoiled in some confusion, a pitiless rain of bullets fol- 
lowing them down the hill. Again they advanced almost to the 
American works, and again they sustained a bloody repulse. 
And now, at the hill-foot, they laid down their knapsacks and 
stripped off their grealx!oa1«. They were resolute th'" time to 
end the fight by the bayonet. The American ammunitioa was 
exhausted. They could give the enemy only a single volley. 
The ^<^rigliali swarmed over the parapet. The Americans had 
no bayonets, but for a time they waged unequal war with stones 
and the but^nds of their muskets. They were soon driven out, 
and fled down the lull and across the Neck to Cambridge, the 
English ships raking them with grape-shot as they ran. 

They had done their work. Victory no doubt remained with 
the English. TheJr object was to carry the American iatrench- 
monts, and they had carried them. Far greater than this was 
the gain of the Americans. It was proved that, with the help 
of some slight field-works, it was possible for undisciplined 
patriots to meet on equal terms the best troops England could 
send against them. Henceforth the success of the Bevolution 
was assured. " Thank God," said Washington, when he heard of 
the battle, " the liberties of the country are safe." Would that 
obstinate King Qeoi^ could have been made to see it 1 But 
many wives must be widows, and many children fatherless, before 
those dull eyes will open to the unwelcome truth. 

Sixteen hundred men lay, dead or wounded, on that &tal 
slope. The English had lost nearly eleven hundred; the 
Americans nearly five hundred. Seldom indeed in any battle 
has 80 lai^e a proportion of the combatants fallen. 

The Americans, who had thus taken up arms and resisted 
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and alam the King's troops, were wholly -withoat authority for 
what they had done, !No goveming body of any descrip- 
tion had employed them or recogniaed them. What were 
still more alarming deficiencies, they were without a 
general, and without adequate supply of food and ammunition. 
Congress now, by a unanimous vote, adopted the army, and 
elected Gleorge Washington Commander-in-Chief of the patriot 
forces. They took measures to enlist soldiers, and to raise money 
for their support. 

When Washington reached the army before Boston, he found 
it to consist of 14,000 men. They were quite undisciplined. 
They were almost without ammunition. Their stock of powder 
would afford only nine rounds to each mmi. They could thus 
have made no use of their artillery. Their rude intrenchments 
stretched a distance of eight or nine miles. At any monient 
the iFIn gliab might burst upon them, piercing their weak lines, 
and rolling them back in hopeless rout. But the stubborn 
provincials were, as yet, scarcely soldiers enough to know their 
danger. Taking counsel only of their own courage, th«y 
strei^hened their intrenchment, and tenaciously maintained 
their hold on Boston. 

From a convenient hill-top Washington looked at his foe. He 
saw a British army of 10,000 men, perfect in discipline and 
equipment. It was a noble engine, but, happily for the 
world, it was guided liy incompetent hands. General Gage 
tamely endured si^e without daring to strike a single blow at 
the audacious patriots. It was no easy winter in either army. 
The English suffered from small-pox. Their £eet failed to secure 
for them an adequate supply of food. They had to pull down 
houses to obtain wood for fuel, at the risk of being hanged if 
they were discovered. They were dispirited by long inaction. 
They knew that in England the feeling entertained about them 
was one of bitter disappointment. Poor Gage was recalled by 
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an angry Ministiy, and quitted in disgrace that Boston where he 
had hoped for suoh BTicoess. Qouend Howe ancceeded to hia 
command, and to his policy of inactiTity. 

Washington on his side was often in def^^. His troops 
were mainly enlisted for three months only. Their lore of 
countiy gave way under the hardships of a soldier's life. Wa^- 
ington was a strict disciplinariaji, and many a free-bom back 
was scored by the lash. Patriotism proved a harder service 
than the men counted for. Fast as their time of aervioe ex- 
pired they set their iatxa homeward. Washington plied them 
with patriotic appeals, and even caused patriot songs to be sung 
about the camp. 24'ot thus, however, could the self-indulgent 
men of Massachusetts and Connecticut be tau^t to scorn delights 
ajid live laborious days. " Such dearth of public spirit," Wash- 
ington writes, " and such want of virtue, such fertility in all 
the low arts, I never saw before." When Januaiy 
1776 came he had a new army, much smaller than the old, 
A.D. and the asme weary process of drilling began aireeh. 
He knew that Howe was aware of his position. The 
inactivity of the English general astonished Washington. He 
could explain it no otherwise than by believing that Providence 
watched over the liberties of the American peopla 

In Febmsiy liber^ supplies of arms and ammunition reached 
him. There came also ten r^menta of militia. Washington 
was now strong enough to take a step. 

To the south of Boston city lie the Heights of Dorchester. If 
the Americans can seize and hold these heights, the English must 
quit Boston. The night of the 4th of March was fixed for the 
enterprise. A heavy fire of artillery occupied the attention of 
the enemy. By the light of an unclouded moon a strong work- 
ing-party took their way to Dorchester Heights. A long train 
of wagons accompanied them, laden with hard-pressed balee of 
hay. These were needed to form a breastwork, as a hard frost 
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bound the earth, aod diggmg alono could not bo relied upoa. 
The men woi^ed with such spirit, that hj dawn the bales of ha^ 
had be«n fashioned into various redoubts and other defences of 
moat formidable aspect. A thick fog la; along the heights, and 
the new fortress looked massiTe and imposing in the haze. 
" The rebels," said Howe, " have done more work in one night 
than my whole army would have done in a month." 

And now the English must fight, or yield up Boston. The 
English chose to fight. They were in the act of embarking to 
get at the enemy when a furious east wind began to blow, 
scattering their transports and compelliag the delay of the 
attack. All next day the storm continued to rage. The Eng- 
lish, eager for battle, lay in unwillii^; idleness. The vigorous 
Americans never ceased to dig and build. On the third day the 
storm abated. But it was now General Howe's opinion that the 
American position was impregnable. It may be that he was 
wisely cautious. It may be that he was merely fearfuL But 
he laid aside his thoughts of battle, and prepared to evacuate 
Boston. On the 17th the last T^ gliih soldier was on board, 
and all New England was finally wrested from King Oeorge. 
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Even yet, after months of figfatiiig, the idea of final aeparation 
from Great Brittdn 'was distasteful to a lai^ portion of the 
Ametican people. To the more enlightened it had long been 
evident that no other course was possible But very many stOl 
clung to the hope of a friendly settlement of differenceB. Some, 
who were native Elnglishmen, loved the land of their birth better 
than the land of their adoption. The Quakers and Moravians 
were opposed to 'war as sinful, and would content tbemBelvee 
with such redress as could be obtained by remonstrasica Some, 
who deeply resented the oppressions of the home Government, 
were slow to relinquish the privilege of British citizenship. 
Some -would willingly have fought had there been hope of 
success, but could not be convinced that America was able to 
defend herself against the colossal strength of England, The 
subject -was discussed long and keenly. The intelligence of 
America was in favour of separation. All the writers of the 
colonies urged incessantly that to thJa it must come. Endless 
pamphlets and gazette articles set forth the oppressions of the 
old country, and the need of independence in order to the welfare 
of the colonies. Conspicuous among those whose 'writings aided 
in convincing the public mind stands the unhonoured name of 
Thomas Paine the infidel. Paine had been only a few months 
in the colonies, but his restless mind took a ready interest in the 
groat question of the day. He had a surprising power of direct, 
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forcible argument. He wrote a pamphlet styled " Common 
Sense," in wbich he urged the Americans to be independent. 
His treatise had, for those days, a vast drculatioii, and an ox- 
ti^ordinaty influence. 

The time was now ripe for the consideration by Congress of 
the great question of Independence. It was a grave 
and most eveutfiil step, which no thinking man would 1776 
lightly take, but it could no longer be shunned. On the a.d. 
7th of June a resolution was introduced, declaring " That 
the TTnited Colonies are and ought to be free and independent." 
The House was not yet prepared for a measure so decisiva 
Many members still paused on the threshold of that vast change. 
Pennsylvania and Delaware had expressly enjoined their 
delegates to oppose it ; for the Quakers were loyal to the last. 
Some other States had given no instructions, and their del^ates 
felt themselves bound, in consequence, to vote against the change. 
Seven States voted for the resolution ; six voted agtdnst it. 
Greater unanimity than this was indispensable. With much 
prudence it was agreed that the matter should stand over for 
two or three weeks. 

On the 4th of July the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted, with the unanimous concurrence of all the States. In 
this famous document the usurpations of the English Govern- 
ment were set forth in unsparing terms. The divinity which doth 
hedge a King did not protect poor King George from a rougher 
handling than he ever experienced before. His character, it was 
said, " was marked by every act which can define a tyrant." 
And then it was announced to the world that the Thirteen 
Colonies had terminated their political connection with Great 
Britain, and entered upon their career as free and independent 
States. 

The vigorous action of Congress nerved the colonists for their 
great enterprise. The paralyidng hope of reconciliation was 
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extinguished. The quarrel must now be fought out to the end, 
and liberty must be gloriously won or shamefully lost. Every- 
where the Declaratioii was hailed with joy. It was read to the 
army amidst exulting shouts. The soldiers in New York ex- 
pressed their transference of allegiance by taking down a leaden 
statue of King Geoige and casting it into bullets to be used 
against the King's troops. Next day Washington, in the 
dignified hmguage which was habitual to hiTn. reminded his 
troops of their new duties end respoosibilities. " The General," 
he said, " hopes and trusts that every officer and soldier will 
endeavour so to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier, 
defending the dearest rights and liberties c^ his country." 
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Emolakd pat forth as much strength as she deemed needful to 
subdue her rebelliouB colonists. She prepared a strong fleet and 
a strong army. She entered into contraota with some of the 
petty German princes to supply a certain number of soldiers. 
It 'was a matter of regular Bale and purchase. England supplied 
money at a fixed rate. The Duke of Brunswick and some others 
supplied a stipulated number of men, who were to shed their 
blood in a quarrel of which they knew nothing. Even in a 
dark age these transactions were a scandal. Frederick of Prussia 
loudly expressed his contempt for both parties. When any of 
the hired men passed through any part of his territory he levied 
on them the toll usually charged for cattle — like which, he said, 
they had been sold 1 

So soon as the safety of Boston was secm^ Washington 
moved with his army southwards to New York. Thither, in . 
the month of June, came General Howe. Thither also came 
his brother, Lord Howe, with the forces which England had 
provided for this war. These reinforcements raised the British 
army to 25,000 men. Lord Howe brought with him a com- 
mission &om King George to paciiy the dissatifified colonists. 
He invited them to lay down their SMna, and he assured them 
of the King's pardon. His proposals were singularly inoppor- 
tune. The Declaratdon of Independence had just been published. 
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The Americans had determined to be free. They were not 
seeking to be foi^ven, and they rejected with scorn Lord 
Howe's proposals. The sword must tiow decide between King 
George and his alienated subjects. 

Lord Howe encamped his troops on Staten Island, a few 
miles from New York. His powerful fleet gave him undis- 
puted command of the bay, and enabled him to choose his point 
of attack. The Americans expected that he would land upon 
Long Island, and take possession of the heights near Brooklyn. 
He would then be septaated from New York only by a narrow 
arm of the sea, and he could with ease lay the city in ruins. 
Washington sent a strong force to hold the heights, and throw 
up intrenclunents in front of Brooklyn. General Putnam was 
appointed to the command of this army. 3taten Island lies 
full in view of Brooklyn, The white tents of the English army, 
and the formidable English ships lying at their anchorage, were 
watched by many anxious eyes. For the situation was known 
to be full of periL Washington himself did not expect success 
in the coming fight, and hoped for nothing more than that the 
enemy's victory would cost him dear. 

After a time it was seen that a movement was in progress 
among the English. One by one the tents disappeared. One 
by one the ships shook their canvas out to the wind, and 
moved across the bay. Then the Americans knew that their 
hour of trial was at hand. 

Putnam marched his men out from their lines to meet the 
English. At daybreak the enemy made his appear- 
Ang. StJ, ance. The right wing of the American army was 
1776 attacked, and troops were withdrawn from other points 
A.D. to resist what seemed the main attack. Meanwhile a 
strong English force made its way unseen round the 
American left, and established itself between the Americans and 
their intrenchments. Tlus decided the fate of the battle. 
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He AmericanB made a brave but vain defence. They were 
dnvon within tkeir lines after sustaining heavy loss. 

Lord Howe could easily have stormod the works, and tfLken 
or destroyed the American army. But hia lordship felt that 
his enemy was in his power, and he wished to Bpaj« his soldiers 
the bloodshed which an assault would have caused. He was to 
reduce the enemy's works by regular siege. It waa no part of 
Washington's intention to wait for the issue of these operations. 
During the night of the 2dth he silently withdrew his broken 
troops, and landed them safely in New Tork. So skilfully was 
this movement executed, that the last boat had pushed off from 
the shore before the British discovered that their enemies had 
departed. 

But now New York had to be abandoned. Washington's 
army was utterly demoralized by the defeat at Brooklyn. The 
men went home, in some instances, by entire regiments. Wash- 
ington confessed to the President of Congress with deep concern 
that he had no confidence " in the generality of the troops." 
To fight the well-disciplined and victorious British with such 
men was worse than useless. He marched northwards, aad 
took up a strong position at Haerlem, a village nine miles from 
New York. But the Enghah ships, sweeping up the Hudson 
river, showed themselves on his flank and in his rear. The 
English army approached him in front. There was no choice 
but retreat. Washington crossed hia soldiers over to the Jersey 
side of the river. The English followed him, after storming a 
fort in which nearly three thousand men had been left, the 
whole of whom were made prisoners. 

The fortunes of the revolted colonies were now at the very 
lowest ebb. Washington had only 4000 men under his imme- 
diate command. They were in miserable condition — imperfectly 
armed, poorly fed and clothed, without blankets, or tenta, or 
shoes. An English officer said of them, without extreme ex- 
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a^eration, " lu a whole regiment there is acarce one pair of 
breechea." This was the army 'which was to snatch a contiiiont 
from the grasp of England I As they nurched towards Phila- 
delphia the pet^le looked with derision upon tiieir ragged 
defenders, and with fear upon the brilliant host of poreaeis. 
^Lord Howe renewed his offer of pardon to all who wooM sub- 
mit. This time his lordship's offers conunanded some attention. 
Many of the wealthier patriots took the oath, and made thdr 
peace with a Qoveiimient whose authority there was no longer 
any hope of throwing off, 

Washington made good his retraat to Philadelphia, so hotly 
pursued that his rear-guard, engaged in pulling down bridges, 
were often in sight of the British pioneers sent to build them 
up. When he crossed the Delaware he secured all the boats 
for a distance of seventy milee along the riTer-course. Iiord 
Howe was bronght bo a paiise, and he decided to wait upon the 
eastern bank till the river should be &ozen. 

Washington knew well the desperate odds agninst him. He 
expected to be driven from the Eastern States. It was his 
thought, in that case, to retire beyond the All^haniee, and in 
the wilderness to maintain undying resistance to the English 
yoke. Meantime he strove like a brave strong man to win 
back success to the patriot cause. It was only now that he 
was able to rid himself of the evil of short enlistments. Con- 
gress resolved that henceforth men should be enlisted to serve 
out the wari 

Winter came, but Iiord Howe remained inactive. He him- 
self was in New York ; his army was scattered about among 
the villages of New Jersey — fearing no evil from the despised 
Americans. All the time Waahingttm was increasing the num- 
ber of his troops, and improving their condition. But something 
was needed to chase away the gloom which paralyzed the 
Gountiy. Ten miles from Philadelphia was the village of 
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Ti-enton, held by a considerable force of Britiah and Hessians. 
At BUQset oa Christmaa evening Waahington marcbed out from 
Fhiladelphia, having prepared a surprise for the careteea garrison 
of Trenton. The night 'was dark and tempestuous, and the 
weather waa so iateusely cold that two of the soldiers were 
frozen to death. The march of the barefooted host could be 
tracked by the blood-marks which they left upon the snow. At 
daybreak they bunrt: upon the afitoniahed Royalists. The Hes- 
sians had drunk deep on the previous day, and they were ill 
prepared to fight. Their commander was slain as he attempted 
to bring his m.en up to the enemy. After his fall the soldiers 
laid down tiieir arms, and surrendered at discretion. 

A week after this encounter three British regiments spent a 
night at Princeton, on their way to Trenton to i-etrieve 
the disaster which had there be&llen their Hessian 
allies. Washington made another night march, attacked 
the Englishmen in the early morning, and after a stubborn 
resistance defeated them, inflicting severe loss. 

These exploits, inconsiderable as they seem, raised incal- 
culably the spirits of the American people. When triumphs like 
these were possible under circumstances so discouraging, there 
was no need to despair of the Commonwealth. Confidence in 
Washington had been somewhat shaken by the defeats which 
he had sustained. Henceforth it was unbounded. Congress 
invested hi"i with absolute military authority for a period of 
six montba, and public opinion confirmed the trust. The infant 
Kepublic was delivered from its most imminent jeopardy by the 
apparently trivial successes of Trenton and Princeton. 
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Fkance still felt, with all the bittemesa of the vanquishod, her 
defeat at Quebec and her loss of Canada She had always 
entertained the hope that the Americans would avenge her by 
throwing off the English yoke. To help forward ita fulfilment, 
she Beat occasionally a secret agent among them, to cultivate 
their good-wiU to the utmost. When the troubles began she 
sent secret assurances of sympathy, and secret oSers of com- 
mercial advantages. She was not prepared as yet openly to 
espouse the American cause. But it was always safe to encour- 
age the American dislike to England, and to connive at the 
fitting out of American privateers, to prey upon English com- 
merce. 

The Marquis de Zia&yette was at this time serving in the 
French army. He was a lad of nineteen, of immense wealth, 
and enjoying a foremost place among the nobility of France. 
The American revolt had now become a topic at French dinn^a-- 
tables. Lafayette heard of it first fixim the Duke of Gloucester, 
who told the story at a dinner given to him by some French 
o^ers. That conversation changed the destiny of the young 
Frenchman. " He was a man of no ability," said Napoleon. 
" There is nothing in his head but the United States," said 
Marie Antoinette. These judgments are perhaps not unduly 
severe. But Lafayette had the deepest sympathies with the 
cause of human liberty. They may not have been always wise, 
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but they were alwayn generoua trnd true. No sooner had ho 
satisfied himself that ihe American cause was the causo oi 
liberty, than he hasteaed to aUy himself with it. He left his 
young wife and his great position, and he offered himself to 
Washington. TTiq military value may not have been great; 
but his presence was a vaab encouragement to a desponding 
peopla He was a visible aissurance of sympathy beyond the 
sea. America is the most grateful of nations ; and this good, 
impulsive, vain man has ever deservedly held a high place in 
her lovo. Washington once, with tears of joy in his eyes, pre- 
sented I^ayette to his troops. Counties are named after him, 
and cities and streets. Statues and paintings band down to 
successive generations of Antericans the image of their first and 
most foith&l ally. 

Lafayette was the li^tning-rod by which the current of 
republican sentiments was flashed &om America to France. 
He came home when the war was over and America freo. Ho 
was the hero of the hour. A man who bad helped to sot up a 
Kepublic in America waa an unquiet element for old France to 
receive back into her bosom. With the charm of a great name 
and boundless popularity to aid him, ho everywhere urged that 
men should be free and self-governing. Before he had been 
long in France ho was busily stirring up the oppressed Protes- 
tants of the Boutb to revolt. HappUy the advice of Washington, 
with whom he continued to correspond, arrested a course which 
might have led the enthusiastic Marquis to the scaffold. Few 
men of capacity so moderate have been so conspicuous, or have 
so powerfully influenced the course of human affairs. 
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Spriho-time came — " the time when Kings go out to battle " 
— but General Howe was not ready. Washington was 
1777 contented to wait, for he gained by delay. Congress 
A.D. sent him word that he was to lose do time in totally sub- 
duing the enemy. Washington could now afford to smile 
at the vain confidence which had bo quickly taken the place of 
despair. Recruits flowed in upon Um in a steady, if not a very 
copious stream. The old soldiers whose terms expired were 
induced, by bounties and pa,triotic appeals, to re-enlist for the 
war. By the middle of June, when Howe opened the campaign, 
Washington had 8000 men under his command, tolerably armed 
and disciplined, and in good fighting spirit. The patriotic sen- 
timent was powerfully reinforced by a thirst to avenge private 
wrongs. Howe's German mercenaries had behaved very brutally 
in New Jersey — plundering and burning without stint. Many 
of the Americans had witnessed outrages such as turn the 
coward's blood to flame. 

Howe wished to take Philadelphia, then the political capital 
of the States. But Washington lay across his path, in a strong 
position, from which he could not be enticed to descend. Howe 
marched towards him, but shunned to attack him where he lay. 
Then he turned back to New York, and embarking his troops, 
sailed with them to Philadelphia. The army was landed on the 
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25th August, aod Howe wae at length ready to begin ihe sum- 
mer's work. 

The AmericaiL army waited for hini on the banks of a small 
river called the Brandywine. The British superiority in num- 
bers enabled them to attack the Americans in front and in flank. 
The Americans say that their right wing, on which the British 
attack fell with crushing weight, was badly led. One of the 
generab of that division was a certaui William Alexander — 
known to himself and the country of his adoption as Lord 
StirliBg — a warrior brave but foolish ; " aged, and a little deaf." 
The Americans were driven fi:om the field, bnt they had fought 
bravely, and were undismayed by their defeat. 

A fortnight later a British force, with Lord Comwallis at its 
head, marched into Philadelphia. The Boyalista were strong in 
that city of Quakers — specially strong among the Quakers 
themselvea. The city was moved to unwonted cheer&lnees. 
On that September morning, as the loyal inhabitants looked 
upon the bright unifonns and flafiTiing arms of the King's 
troops, and listened to the long-forbidden strains of " God savo 
the Eing," tliey felt as if a great and finn.l deliverance had been 
vouchsafed to them. The patriota estimated the fall of the 
city more justly. It was seen that if Hove meant to hold 
Philadelphia, he had not force enough to do much else. Said 
the sagacious Benjamin Franklin, — " It is not General Howe 
that has taken Philadelphia j it is Philadelphia that has taken 
General Howe." 

The main body of the British were encamped at Germantown, 
guarding their new conquest. So little were the Americans 
daunted by their late reverses, liat, within a week from the 
capture of Philadelphia, Washington resolved to attack the 
enemy. At sunrise on the 1th October the English were 
unexpectedly greeted by a bayonet-charge frx)m a strong Ameri- 
can force. It was a complete surprise, and at first the success 
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was complete. But a dense f<^, which had rendered the but- 
prise possible, ultimately fruatrated the purpose of the assailants. 
The onset of the eager Americans carried all before it. But as 
the darkness, enhanced by the firing, deepened over the com- 
bataats, confusion began to arise. Begiments got astray from 
their officers. Some regiments mistoolc each other for enemies, 
and acted on that belief. Confusion swelled to panic, and the 
Americans fled &om the field. 

Winter was now at hand, and the British anny returned to 
quarters in Philadelphia. Howe would have fought ^ain, but 
Washington declined to come down from the stroi^ position to 
which he had retired. His army bad again been suffered to 
fall into straits which threatened its very existence. A patriot 
Gongreaa ui^;ed biTn to defeat the English, but could not be per- 
suaded to supply his soldiers with shoes or blankets, or even 
with food. He was advised to fall back on some convenie 
town where his soldiers would £nd the comforts they needed 
much. But Washington was resolute to keep near the enemy. 
He fixed on a position at Valley Forge, among the hills, twenty 
miles from Philadelphia. Thither through the snow marched 
his hcJf-naked army. Log-huts were erected with a r^idity of 
which no soldiers are so capable aa Americans. There Wash- 
ington fixed himself. The enemy was within reach, and he 
knew that his own strength would grow. The campaign which 
had now closed had given much encouragement to the patriots. 
It is true they had been often defeated. But they had leuned 
to place implicit confidence in their commander. They had 
leamed also that in courage they were equal, in activity greatly 
superior, to their enemies. All they required was discipline and 
experience, which another campaign would give. There was no 
longer any reason to look with alarm upon the future. 
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In tte month of June, ■when Howe waa beginnmg to win his 
lingering -way to Philadelphia, a British army set out 
from Canada to conquer the noriJicm parts of the revolted 1 777 
teiritoiy. General Burgoyne was in command. He was a.d. 
resolute to succeed. " This army must not retreat," he 
siud when they were about to embark. The army did not retreat. 
On a fair field general and soldiers would hare played a part ot 
which their country would have had no cause to be ashamed. 
But thia waa a work beyond their strength. 

BuTgoyne marched deep into the New England States. But 
he had to do with men of a different temper &om those of New 
York and Philadelphia. At hia approach eveiy man took down 
his musket from the wall and hurried to the front. little dis- 
cipline had they, but a resolute purpose and a sure turn. Diffi- 
culties thickened around the fated army. At length Bui^yne 
foimd himself at Saratoga. It was now October. Heavy rains 
feU. Provisions were growing scanty. The enemy was in great 
force, and much emboldened by success. Gradually it became 
evident that the British were surrounded, and that no hope of 
fighting their way out remained. Night and day a circle of fire 
encompassed them. Burgoyne called his ofiicers together. They 
could find no place for their sorrowful communing beyond reach 
of the enemy's musketry, so closely was the net already drawn. 
There was but one thing to do, and it was done. The British 
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atray surrendered. NeEffly six thousand brave men, in itorrow 
and in shame, laid down their arms. The men who took them 
were mere peasEtots. So two of them were dressed alike. The 
officers wore uncouth wigs. Moat of them carried muskets and 
large powder-horns slung around their shoulders. No humilia- 
tion like this had ever befallen the Sritish arms. 

These grotesque American warriors behaved to their conquered 
enemies with tme nobilitj. Qeneral Gates, the American com- 
niaader, kept his men strictly within their lines, that they might 
not witness the piling of the British arms. No taunt was 
offered, no look of disrespect was directed against the fallen. 
" All were mute in astonishment and pity." 

England felt acut«ly the shame of this great disaster. Her 
people were used to victory, For many years she had been 
fighting in Europe, in Tndin, in Canada, and always with brilliant 
success. Her defeat in America waa contrary to all expectation. 
It was a bitter thing for a high-spirited people to hear that their 
veteran troops had surrendered to a crowd of half-armed pea- 
santry. Under the depressing influence of this calamity it was 
determined to redress the wrongs of America. Parliament 
abandoned all claim to tax the colonies. Every vexatious enact- 
ment would be repealed. All would be forgiven, if America 
would return to her ^egiance. Commissioners were sent bear- 
ing the olive'branch to Congress. Too late — altogether too late 1 
Never more can America be a dependency of England. With 
few words Congress peremptorily declined the English overtures. 
America had chosen her course. For good or for evil she would 
follow it to the end. 
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A GREAT war may be very glorious, but it iB also very mifieiv 
able. Twenty thousand EDglistunen had already 
perished in this war. Trade languished, and among 
the working-claasea there was want of employment 
and consequent want of (bod. American cruisers swarmed upon 
the sea, and inflicted enormous losses upon English commerce. 
The debt of the country increased. And for all these evils there 
was no comp«iBation. There was not even the poor satisfaction 
of success in our unprofitable undertaking. 

If it was any comfort to inflict even greater miseries than she 
endured, England did not fight in vain. The Bufierings of 
America were very lamentable. The loss of life in battle and 
by disease, resulting &am waat and exposure, had been great. 
The fields in many districts were unsown. Trade was extinct ; 
the trading classes were bankrupt. English cruisers had 
annihilated the fisheries and seized the greater part of the 
American merchant ships. Money had well-nigh disappeared 
from the country. Congress issued paper money, which proved 
a very indifferent substitute. The public had so little confidence 
in the new currency, that Washington declared, " A waggon-load 
of money will scarcely purchase a waggon-load of provisions." 

But the war went on. It was not for England, with her high 
place among the nations, to retire defeated &om an enterprise 
on which she had deliberately entered. As for the Americans, 
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aitor they had declared their resolution to be independent, they 
could die, but they could not yield. 

The surrender of Bui^yne brought tax important ally to tbe ' 
American side. The gods help those 'who help themaelves. So 
soon BB America proved that she tss likely to omquer in the strug- 
gle, France offered to come to her aid. France had always looked 
with interest on the war ; partly because she hated England, 
and partly because her pulses already throbbed with that new 
life, whose misdirected energies produced, a few years afterwards, 
results BO lamentabla Even now a people contending for their 
liberties awakened the sympathies of France. America had 
sent three Commissioners — one of whom was Benjamin Franklin 
— to Paris, to cultivate as opportunity offered the friendship of 
the IVench Government. For a time they laboured without 
visible results. But when news came that Burgoyne and his 
army had surrendered, hesitation was at an end. A treaty was 
signed by which France and America engaged to make common 
cause against England. The King opposed this treaty so long 
as he dared, but he was forced to give way. England, of course, 
accepted it as a declaration of war. 

Spain could not miss the opportunity of avenging herself 
upon England. Her King desired to live at peace, he said, and 
to see his neighbours do the stuue. But he was profoundly in- 
terested in the liberties of the young Eepublic, and he was bound 
by strong ties to his good brother of France. Above all, Eng- 
land had in various quarters of the world grievously wronged 
him, by violating his territory and interfering with the trade of 
his subjects. And so he deemed it proper that he should waste 
the scanty substance of his people In equipping fleets and armies. 
When his preparations were complete he joined France and 
America in the league, and declared war against England. 

The fleets of France and Spain appeared in the British 
Channel, and England had to fece the perils of invasion. The 
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spirit of her people rose nobly to meet the impending triaL 
The southern counties were one great camp, Voluntaiy contri- 
bations from all parts of the country aided tioYemment to equip 
ships and soldiers. The King wsb to head his %rarlike people, 
should the enemy land, and share their danger and tlieir glory. 
But the black cloud rolled harmlessly avay, and the abounding 
heroism of the people was not further evoked. The invading 
admirals quarrelled. One of them wished to land at once ; the 
other wished first to dispose of the English fleet. They could 
not agree upon a course, and therefore they sailed away home 
each h> his own country, having effected nothing. 

The war spread itself over a veiy wide aurface. In the north, 
Paul Jones with three Americfoi ships alarmed the Scotch coast 
and destroyed much ahippLEig. Spain besieged Gibraltar, but 
failed to regain that much-coveted prize. On the Afiican coast 
the French took Senegal from the English, and the English took 
Goree from the Prench. In the West Indies the French took 
St Vincent and Granada. On the American Continent, from 
New York to Savannah, the same wasteful and bloody labour 
was ruthlessly pursued. 

The remaining years of the war were distinguished by few 
striking or decisive enterprises. The fleet sent by France sailed 
hither and thither in a feeble manner, accomplishing nothing. 
When General Howe was made aware of ite approach, he aban- 
doned Philadelphia and retired to New York. Washington 
followed him on his retreat, but neither then nor for some time 
afterwards could efiect much. Congress and the American 
people formed sanguine expectations of the French fJliance, and 
ceased to put forth the great efforts which distinguished the 
earlier period of the war. The English overran Georgia and the 
Carolinas. The Americans captured two or three forts. The 
war degenerated into a aeries of marauding expeditions. Some 
towns, innumerable farm-houses, were bmned by the English. 
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Occasional maBsacres took place. With increasing frequency, 
prisoiiers ■were, under a variety of pretexts, pat to death. On 
both sidea feeling had become intensely bitter. On both sides 
cruelties of a moat savage type were perpetrated. 

To the yery end Washington's army was miserably supplied, 
and endured extreme hardships. Congress was a -weak, and, it 
must be added, a very unwise body. The ablest men -were in 
the army, and Congress was composed of twenty or thirty persons 
of little character or influence. They had no authority to im- 
pose taxes. They tried to borrow money in Europe, and f^ed. 
They had only one resource — the issue of paper currency, and 
this was carried to such a wild excess that hitterly a colonel's 
pay would not buy oats for his horse. Washington ceased to 
have the means of purchasing. Reluctantly, and under 
pressure of extreme necessity, he forcibly exacted supplies of 
meat and flour &om the neighbourhood. Not otherwise could 
he save his army &om dissolution and the country from ruin. 

But there was one respect in which the cause grew constantly 
in strength. Men do not fight for eight years, in a war lite 
this, without learning to hate each other. With a deep and deadly 
hatred the American people hated the power which ruthlessly 
inflicted upon them such cruel suflerings. Under the growing 
influence of this hatred, men became soldiers with increasing 
alacrity. The hardships of soldier-life no longer daunted them, 
so long as they had the English to resist. The trouble of short 
enlistmenta had ceased, and Washington was at length at the 
head of an army, often ill fed and always ill clad, but disciplined 
and invincibly resolved that their country should be free. 
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The AmericanB had a strong fortress at West Point, on tho 
Hndaon rifer. It was one of t]w most importaDt places in the 
coimtiy, and its scquisitioa was anxiously desired by the Eng- 
lish. Possession of West Point would have given them com- 
mand of the Hudson, up which their ships of war could have 
sailed for more than a hundred miles. Bat that fort, sitting 
impregnably on rocks two hundred feet above the level of the 
river, was hard to win ; and the Americans were carefiil to 
garrison effectively a position so vitally important. 

In the American army was an ofEcer named Ajnold, who had 
served, not without distinction from the beginning of the war. 
He had fought in Canada when the Americans unsuccessfully 
invaded that province. Hie courage and skill had heen con- 
spicuous in the engagements which led to the surrender of 
Eurgoyne. He was, however, a vain, reckless, unscrupulous 
person. He had by extravagance in living involved himself in 
debt, which he aggravated hopelessly by ill-judged mercantile 
speculations. He had influence with Washington to obtain the 
command of West Point. There is little doubt that when he 
sought the appointment it was with the f\ill intention of selling 
that important fortress t« the enemy. He opened negotiations 
at once with Sir Henry Clinton, then in command of the Eng- 
lish army at New York. 

Clinton sent Major Andr^ to arrange the terms of the con- 
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templated treachery. A mournful interest attaches to the name 
of this young officer : the fete which befell him was so very ■ 
sad. He waa of French descent — high-spirited, accomplished, 
affectiooate, merry-hearted. It was a service which a high- 
principled man would scarcely have coveted. But Andre 
desired eagerly to have the merit of gaining West Point, and he 
volunteered for this perilous enterprise. 

At midnight Major Andr6 landed from the boat of a 
British ship of war, at a lonely place where Arnold 
waited him. Their conference laated so long that it was 
deemed unsafe for Andrfi to return to the ship. Ho 
was conducted to a place of concealmeiit within the 
American lines, to await the return of darkness. He completed 
hia arrangement with Arnold, and received drawings of the 
betrayed fortress. His mission was now accomplished. The 
ship from which he had come lay full in view. Would that he 
could reach her! But difficulties arose, and it was resolved 
that he must ride to Kew York, a distance of fifty miles. 
Disguising himself as he best could, AndrS reluctantly 
accepted this very doubtful method of escape from his fearful 
jeopardy. 

Within the American lines he had some narrow escapes, but 
the pass given by Arnold c^ried him through. He was at 
length beyond the lines. His danger might now be considered 
at an end, and ho rode cheerfully on his lonely journey. Ho 
was crossing a small stream — thick woods on his right hand and 
his left enhanced the darkness of the night. Three armed men 
stepped suddenly from among the trees and ordered him to 
sttmd. From the dress of one of them, Andr6 thought he was 
among friends. He hastened to tell them he was a British 
officer, on very special business, and he must not be detained. 
Alaa for poor Major Andr^, they were not friends ; and the 
dress which deceived hirn had been givea to the man who wore 
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it when he was a prisoner with the English, in place of a better 
gannent of which his centers had stripped him. 

Andr^ was seaMhed ; but at firat nothing was found. It 
aeemed as if he might yet be aJlowed to proceed, when one of 
the three men exclaimed, " B073, 1 am not satisfied. His boots 
must come off." Andre's countenance fell His boots were 
searched, and Arnold's drawings of West Point were discovered. 
The mea knew then that he was a, spy. He vainly offered 
them money. They were incorruptible. He was taken to the 
nearest military station, and the tidings were at once sent to 
Washington, who chanced to be then at West Point. Arnold 
had timely intimation of the disaster, and fled for refuge to a 
British ship of war. 

Andi^ was tried by a court formed of of&cera of the Ameri- 
can army. He gave a &ank and truthfid account of his part in 
the unhappy transaction — bringing into due prominence the cir- 
cumstance that he was brought, without intention or knowledge 
on his part, within the American lines. The court judged him 
on his own statement, and condemned him to be hanged as 
a spy. 

His capture and sentence caused deep sensation in the Eng- 
lish army, and every effort was made to save him. But Wash- 
ington was resolute that he should die. The danger to the 
patriot cause had been too great to leave any place for relenting. 
There were dark intimations of other treasons yet nnrevealed. 
It was needful to give emphatic warning of the perils which 
waited on such unlawful negotiations. Andr^ begged that he 
might be allowed to die a soldier's death. Even this poor boon 
was refused to the imhappy young man. Since the awful lesson 
must be given, Washington considered that no circumstance 
fitted to enhance its terrors should be withheld. But this was 
mercifully concealed from Andr6 to the very last. 

Ten days after his arrest, Andr£ was led forth to die. Ho 
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w^s under the impresaion Uiat his last request had been granted, 
and that he would die hj the bullet. It was a freeh pang when 
the gibbet, with its ghastlj preparations, stood before him. 
" How hard is my fe,te," he said ; " but it will soon be over." He 
bandaged his own eyes ; with his own hands adjusted the noose 
to his neck. The cart on which he stood moved away, and poor 
Major AndrS was no longer in the world of hving men. Forty 
years afterwards his remains were brought home to England and 
laid in Westminster Abbey. 
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DcRiNO the later years of the irar the English kept possession 
of tie Southern States, which, as we have seen, they 
had gained so easUy. When the last campaign opened, 1781 
Lord Comwallis with a strong force represented British A-D. 
authority in the South, and did all that he found pos- 
sible for the suppression of the patriots. But the time was past 
when any real progress in that direction could be made. A 
certain vigorous and judicious General Qreene, with such rough 
semblajice of an army as he could draw together, gave Lord 
Comwallis many rude shocks. The English gained little vic- 
tories occasionally, but they suffered heavy losses, and the terri- 
tory over which they held dominion was upon the whole becom- 
ing smaller. 

About midaummer, the joyous news reached Washington that 
a powerful French fleet, with an army on board, was about to 
sail for America. With this reinforcement, Washington had it 
in his power to deliver a blow which would break the strength 
of the enemy, and hasten the close of the war. Clinton held 
New York, and Comwallis was fortifying himself in Yorktown. 
The IVench fleet sailed for the Chesapeake, and Washington 
decided in consequence that his attack should be made on Lord 
Comwallis. With aJl possible secrecy and speed the American 
troops were moved southwards to Virginia. They were joined 
by the French, and they stood before Yorktown a force 12,000 
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strong. Comwallis had not expected them, and he called on 
ClintOD to aid him. Bnt it was too late. He waa already in a 
grasp from which there was no escaping. 

Throughout the war, the weakness of hia force often obliged 
Wadiington to adopt a cautioua and defensive policy, which 
grievously disappointed the expectations of bis impatient country- 
men. It is not therefore to be imagined that his leadership was 
wanting in vigour. Within his calm and well-balanced mind 
there lurked a fiery energy, ready to buret forth when occasion 
required. The si^;e of Yorktown was pushed on with extra- 
ordinary vehemence. The English, aa their wont is, made & 
stout defence, and strove by desperate sallies to drive the assail- 
ants firom their works. But in a few days the defences of York- 
town lay in utter ruin, beaten to the ground by the powerfiil 
artUlery of the Americans. The English guns were silenced. 
The English shipping was fired by red-hot shot from the French 
batteries. Ammunition began to grow scarce. The place could 
not be held much longer, and Clinton still delayed his coming. 
Iiord Comwallis must either force bis way out and escape to the 
North, or surrender. One night he began to embark lus men 
in order to cross the York river and set out on his desperate 
march to New York. A violent storm arose and scattered his 
boats. The men who had embarked got back with difficulty, 
nnder fire from the American batteries. All hope was now at 
an end. In about a fortnight from the opening of the siege, the 
British army, 8000 strong, laid down its arms. 

The joy of America over this great crowning success knew no 
bounds. One highly emotional patriot was stud to have expired 
from mere excess of rapture. Some others lost their reason. 
In the army, all who were nnder arrest were at once set at 
liberty. A day of solenm thanksgiving was proclaimed and 
y observed throughout the rejoicing States. 
I might the colonists rejoice, for their long and bitter 
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struggle ■was now about to close. Stubborn King Geoi^ would 
not jdeld yet. But England and her Parliament wore sick 
of this hopeless and ingloriouB wax. The House of 
Commons Toted that all who should advise the continu- 
ance of the war were enemies to the country. A 
new Ministry was formed, and negotiations with a view to 
peace were b^un. The King had no doubt that if America 
were allowed to go, the West Indies would go — Ireland would 
go — all his foreign possessions would go ; and discrowned 
England would sink into weakness and contempt. But . 700' 
too much heed had already been given to the King 
and his fancies. Peace was concluded with France 
and Spain, and the independence of America was at length 



Eight years had passed since the first blood was shed at 
Lexington. Thus long tlie unyielding English, unused to 
failure, had striven to regain the lost ascendency. Thus long 
the colonists had borne the miseries of invasion, not shaken in 
their {fdth that the independence wbich they had undertaken to 
win was well worth all it cost them. And now they were &ee, 
and England was the same to them as all the rest of the world, 
— " in peace, a friend ; in war, a foe." They had little left them 
but their liberty and their soil. They had been unutterably 
devastated by those eight bloody years. Their fidds had been 
wasted ; their towns had been burned. Commerce was extinct. 
Money had almost disappeared from the country. Their public 
debt reached the large sum of one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars. The soldiers who had fought out the national inde- 
pendence were not paid till they showed some disposition to 
compel a settlement. There was nothing which could be called 
a Government. There were thirteen sovereign States, loosely 
knit together by a Congress. That body had power to discuss 
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questions affecting the general good ; to pass reeolutiona ; to 
request the several States to give effect to these resolutions. 
The States might or might not comply with such request. 
Habitually they did not, especially when money was asked for. 
Congress had no power to tax. It merely apportioned among 
the States the amounts required for the public service, and each 
State was expected to levy a tax for its proportion. But in point 
of fact it became utterly impossible to get money by this process. 

Great hardships were endured by the labouring population. 
The impatience of a suffering people expressed itself in 
1786 occasional sputterings of insurrection. Two thousand 
A.D. men of Massachusetts rose in arms to demand that the 
coUection of debts should be suspended. It waa some 
weeks before that rising could be quelled, as the community, 
generally sympathized with the insurgents. During four or five 
years the miseries of the ungovemed country seemed to warrant 
the belief that her war of independence had been a mistalce. 

But a future of unparalleled magnificence lay before this 
sorely vexed and discouraged people. The boundless corn-lands 
of the west, the boundless cotton-fields of the south, waited to 
yield their wealth. Pennsylvania held unimagined treasures of 
coal and iron — soon to be evoked by the irresistible spell of 
patient industry. America was a vast storehouse, prepared by 
the Great Father against the time when his children would have 
need of it. The men who are the stevrarda over its opulence 
have now freed themselves from some entanglements and hin- 
drances which grievously diminished their efficiency, and stand 
prepared to enter in good eameet upon that high industrial 
vocation to which Providence has called them. 

There had been periods during the war when confidence in 
Washington's leadership was shaken. He sustained many 
reverses. He oftentimes retreated. He adhered tenaciously to 
a defensive policy, when Congress and people were burning 
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with impatience to inflict crushing defeat upon the foe. The 
deplorable inaufficiency of Lis resources was overlooked, and the 
blame of eveiy disaater fell on him. And when at length the 
cause began to prosper, and hope brightened into triumph, timid 
people were apt to fear that "Washington wae growing too 
powerful. He had become the idol of a great army. He had 
but to signify his readineea to accept a throne, and his soldiers 
would have crowned him King. It was usual in the revolutiona 
of the world that a military chief should grasp at supreme power ; 
and so it was feared Uiat Washington was to fiimish one 
example more of that lawless and vulgar lust of power by whidt 
human history has been so largely diaboooured. 

But Washington sheathed his sword, and returned gladly to 
his home on the banks of the Potomae. He proposed to spend 
hia days " in cultivating the afiectiona of good men, and in the 
practice of the domestic virtues." He hoped " to glide gently 
down the stream which no human efiort can ascend." He 
occupied himself with the care of his farm, and had no deeper 
feeling than thank&Iness that he was at length eased of a load 
of public care. The simple grandeur of hia character was now 
revealed beyond possibility of misconception. The measure of 
American veneration for thia greatest of all Americans was full. 
Henceforth Mount Yemen was a shrine to which pUgrim feet 
were ever turned — evoking auch boundlesa love and reverence 
as never were elsewhere exhibited on American soil. 
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Wabhinqtoh saw from the b^iumng that bis ootmtrj was 
without a govenuueiit. Congress was a mere luune. There 
were still thirteen sovereign States — in league for the moment, 
but liable to be placed at variance by the differences which time 
would aurely bring. Washington was satisfied that without a 
central goyemment th^ could never be powerfiil or respected. 
Such a government, indeed, was necessary in order even to their 
existence. European powers would, in its absence, introduce 
dissensions among them. Men's minds would revert to that 
form of government with which they were familiar. Some 
ambitious statesman or soldier would make himself King, and 
the great experiment, based upon the equality of rights, would 
prove an ignominious failure. 

The more sagacious Americans diared Washington's belief on 
this question. Con^icuous among these was Alexander Hamil- 
ton — perhaps, next to Washington, the greatest American of 
tliat age. Hamilton was a brave and skilful soldier, a brilUaitt 
debater, a persuasive writer, a wise statesman. In his nine- 
teenth year he entered the army, at the very beginning of the 
war. The quick eye of Washington discovered the remarkable 
promise of the lad. He raised him to high command in the 
army, and afterwards to high office in the government. It was 
Hamilton who brought order out of the financial chaos which 
followed the war. It was Hamilton who suggested the ccmven- 
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tioa to consider the framing of a new Constitution, Often, 
during the succeeding years, Hamilton's temperate and sagacious 
words calmed the storms which marked the infancy of the great 
Kepublic. His career had a dark and bloody close. 
In his forty-seventh year he stood face to face, one ■'■^*™ 
bright July morning, with a savage politician named 
Aaron Burr — a grandson of Jooathan Edwards the great divine. 
Burr had fastened a quarrel upon him, in the hope of murdering 
liim in a dueL Hamilton had resolved not to fire. Burr fired 
-with carefnl aim, and Hamilton fell, wounded to death. One of 
the ablest men America has ever possessed was thus lost to her. 

Immediately after the close of the war, Hamilton began to ' 
diacuss the weakness of the existing form of govern- 
ment. He was deeply convinced that the union of 1783 
the States, in order to be laating, must be established a.d. 
on a soEd basis ; and his writings did much to spread 
this conviction amoi^ his fellow-countrymen. Washington 
never ceased from his retirement to urge the same views. 
Gradually the urgent need of a better system was recognized. 
It indeed soon became too obvious !<> be denied. Congress 
found it utterly impossible to get money. Between 1781 and 
1786, ten millions of dollars were called for from the States, 
but only two millions and a half were obtained. The interest 
on the debt was unpaid. The ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment were unprovided for. The existing form of government was 
an acknowledged iaJIure. Something better had to be devised, 
or the tie which bound the thirteen States would be severed. 

Hamilton obtained the sanction of Congress to his pro- 
posal that a convention of delegates from the several 
States should be held. This convention was to review 
the whole subject of the governing arrangement, and to 
recommend such alterations as should be considered adequate 
to the exigencies of the tima Philadelphia, as usual, was 
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the place of meeting. Thither, in the mouth of May, cams 
the men. irho were chained with the weightjr task of franung a 
govemmeat imder which the thirteen States should become a 
nation. 

Fifty-five men composed this memorable council. Among 
them were the wisest men of wiioin America, or perhaps any 
other country, could boast. Washington himself presided. 
Benjamin Franklin brought to this — his latest and his greatest 
task — the ripe experience of eighty-two years. New York sent 
Hamilton — regarding whom Prince Talleyrand said, long after- 
wards, that he had known nearly all the leading men of his 
time, but he had never known one on the whole equal to 
Hamilton. With these came many others whose names are 
held in enduring hononr. Since the meeting of that first Con- 
gress which pointed the way to independence, America had seen 
no such assembly. 

The convention sat for four months. The great work which 
occupied it divided the country into two parties. One party 
feared moat the evils which arise from weakness of the govern- 
ing power, and sought relief from these in a close union of the 
States under a strong government. Another party dwelt more 
upon the miserable condition of the over-governed nations of 
Europe, and feared the creation of a government which might 
grow into a despotism. The aim of the one was to vest the 
largest possible measure of power in a central government. 
Hamilton, indeed — to whom the British Constitution seemed 
the most perfect on earth — went so &r aa to desire that the 
States should be merely great municipalities, attending only, 
like an English corporation, to their own local concerns. The 
aim of the other was to circumscribe the powers accorded to the 
general government — ^to vindicato the sovereignty of the indivi- 
dual States, and give to it the widest possible scope. These two 
sets of opinions continued to exist and conflict for three-quarters 
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of a century, till that vrhich assigned an undue dominion to 
what were called State Kights, perished in the overthtow of the 
great Rebellion. 

Slowly and through eudlesa debate the couTeution worked 
out its plan of a government. The Bcheme was aubmitted to 
Congress, and thence aent down to the several States. Montha 
of fiery discussion ensued. Somewhat reluctantly, by narrow 
majorities, in the face of vehement protests, the Constitution 
was at length adopted under which the thirteen States were 
to become ao great. 

Great Britain has no written Constitution. She has her laws ; 
and it is expected that all future laws shall be in tolerable 
harmony with the principles on which her past le^lation has 
been founded. But if Parliament were to enact, aud tho 
Sovereign to sanction, any law at variance with these principles, 
there is no help for it. Queen, Lords, and Commons are our 
supreme authority, &om whoso decisions there lies no appeal. In 
America it is different. There the supreme authority is a written 
Constitution. Congress may unanimously enact, and the Presi- 
dent may cordially sanction, a new law. Two or three judges, 
sitting in the same building where Congress meets, may compare 
that law with the Constitution. If it is found at variance with 
the Constitution, it is unceremoniously declared to be no law, 
■ and entitled to no man's obedience. With a few alterations, 
this Constitution remains in full force now — gathering around 
it, as it increases in age, the growing reverence of the people. 
The men who framed it must have been very wise. The people 
for whom it was framed must possess in high d^p[«e the precious 
An^o-Saxon veneration for law. Otherwise the American 
paper Constitution must long ago have shared the fate of the 
numerous documents of this class under which the French vainly 
sought rest during their first Bevolution. 
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Eacli of the tlurteen States was eorereign, and the goyem- 
ment of America hitherto had been merely a league of independ- 
ent powers. Now the several States parted with a certain 
amount of their sovereigntj-, and vested it in a Oeneral Govern- 
ment. The General Government was to levy taxes, to coin 
money, to regulate commercial relations with foreign countries, 
to establish poat-offic«8 and post-roads, to establish courts of 
law, to declare war, to raise and maintain armies and navies, 
to make treaties, to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. The individual States expressly relinquished the right 
to perform these sovereign functions. 

These powers were intrusted to two Houses of Legislation 
and a Fresideat The House of Representatives is composed of 
two hundred and forty-three members. The members hold 
their seats for two years, and are paid five thousand dollars 
annually. Black men aJid Indians were not allowed to 
vote ; but all white men had a voice in the election of their 
representatives. To secure perfect equality of representation, 
members are distributed according to population. Thus, in 1863 
a member was given to every 12i,000 inhabitants. Every ten 
years a readjustment takes place, and restores the equality which 
the growth of the intervening period has disturbed. 

The large States send necessarily a much laiger number of 
members to the Liower House liian the small States do. Thus 
New York sends thirty-one, while Khode Island sends only two, 
Delawftt« and Florida only one. The self-love of the smaller 
States was wounded by an arrangement which resembled absorp- 
tion into the larger communities. The balance was redressed in 
the constitution of the Upper Chamber — the Senate. That 
body is composed of seventy-six members, elected by the legis- 
latures of the States. Every State, laige or small, returns two 
members. The Rmtll States were overborne in the Lower 
House, but in the Senate they enjoyed an importance equal to 
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tliat of their most popvdous neighboura. Tlie senators are elected 
for six jeara, and are paid at the same rate as the members of the 
House of Eepresentatives. 

The head of the American Government is the President. He 
holds office for four years. Each State chooses a number of 
persons equal to the total num.ber of members vhom it returns 
to the Houses of Legislation. These persons elect the President. 
They elect also a Vice-President, lest the President should be 
removed by death or otherwise during his term of office. All 
laws enacted by Congress must be submitted to the President. 
He may refuse to pass them — sending them back with a state- 
ment of his objections. But should both Houses, by a vote of 
two-thirds of their number, adhere to the rejected measures, they 
become law in spite of the President's veto. The President 
appoints his own Cabinet Ministers, and these have no seats in 
Congress. Their annual reports upon the affairs of their depart- 
ments are communicated to Congress by the President, along 
with his own Message. The President is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy, With concurrence of the Senate, he 
appoints ambassadors, judges of the Supreme Court, and other 
public officers. 

Every State has a government after the same pattern, com- 
posed of two Houses of Legislation and a Governor. These 
authorities occupy themselves with the management of such 
affairs as exclusively concern their own State, and have, there- 
fore, not been relinquished to the General Government. They 
legislate in regard to railway and other public companies. They 
see to the administration of justice vrithin their own territory, 
unless in the case of crimes committed against the Government. 
They pass such laws as are required in regard to private pro- 
perty and rights of succession. Above aJl, they retain all the 
powers of which they were ever possessed iu regard to slavery. 
The Constitution gave Congress authority to suppress the importa> 
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tion of alitvea ctfter the jeex 1 808. Not otherwise wva the slavo- 
queetion interfered with. That remained wholly under tho 
control of tho individual States. 

But the men who liramed this Constitution, however wise, 
were liable to err. And if they were found in after years to 
have erred, what proviaion — other than a revolution — was made 
for correcting their mistakes t A very simple and very effective 
one. When two-thirds of both Houses of Legislation deem it 
necessary that some amendment of the Constitution should be 
made, they propose it to the legislatures of the several States. 
When three-fourths of these judicatories adopt the proposal, it 
becomes a part of the Constitution. There have been in all 
fifteen amendments adopted, most of them very soon after the 
Gonatitutiou itself came into existence. 

And now the conditions of the great experiment are adjusted. 
Three millions of Americans have undertaken to govern them- 
selves. Europe does not believe that any people can prosper in 
such an undertaking. Europe still clings to the belief that, in 
every country, a few Heaven-sent families must guide tho 
destinies of the incapable, child-like millions. America — having 
no faith in Heaven-sent families — believes that the millions are 
the best and safest guides of their own destinies, and means to 
act on that belief. On her success great issues wait. If the 
Americans show that they can govern themselves, all the other 
nations wilt gradually put their hands to the same ennobling 

The first step to be taken under the new Constitution was to 
elect a President. There was but one man who was 
thought of for this high and untried office. George Wash- 
ington was unanimoualy chosen. Congress was sum- 
moned to meet in New York on the 4th of March. But the 
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members liad to travel far on foot, or on horseback. Roads 
vere bod, bridgee were few ; streams, in that sprLDg-time, were 
swollen. It was some weeks after the appointed time before 
business conld be commenced. 

Tbiit Congress had difficult work to do, and it was done 
patiently, with much plfus sense and honesty. As yet there 
was no revenue. Everywhere there was debt. The General 
Government had debt. Mid each of the States had debt. There 
was the Foreign Debt — due to France, Holland, and Spain. 
There was the Army Debt — for arrears of pay and pensions. 
There was the Debt of the Five Great Departments — for sup- 
plies obtained during the war. There was a vast issue of paper 
money to be redeemed. There were huge arre^^ of interest. 
And, on the other hand, there was no provision whatever for 
these enormous obligations. 

Washington, with a sigh, asked a friend, "What is to be done 
about this heavy debt !" "There is but one man in America 
can tell you," said his friend, " and that is Alexander Hamilton." 
Washington made Hamilton Secretary to the Treasury. The 
success of his iinancial measures was immediate and complete. 
" He smote the rock of the national resources," said Daniel 
Webster, " and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He 
touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprang 
upon its feet." All the war debts of the States were assumed 
by the General Government. Efficient provision was made 
for the regular payment of interest, and for a sinking ftind 
to liquidate the principal Duties were imposed on shipping, 
on goods imported from abroad, and on spirits manuiactured 
at home. The vigour of the GJovemment inspired public confi- 
dence. Commerce began to reviva In a few years the 
American flag was seen on every sea. The simple manu- 
factures of the country resumed their long interrupted activity. 
A National Bank was established. Courts were set up, and 
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judges were ^pointed. The Balaries of the President and the 
great fimctionariea were settled. A home was choeen for the 
General Goremmeiit on the banks of the Fotonutc ; where the 
capital of the Union was to supplant the little wooden village — 
remote from the agitations which arise in the great centres of 
population. Innumerable details connected with the establish- 
ment of a new government were discussed and fixed. Novel as 
the circumstances were, little of the work then done has required 
to be undone. Succeeding generations of Americans have 
approved the wisdom of their early legialatorB, and continue un- 
altered the artMigementa which were framed at the outset of the 
natiimal existence. 

Thirty years of peaoe succeeded the War of Independenca 
There were, indeed, passing troubles with the TndiHna, ending 
always in the sharp chastisement of those disagreeable savages. 
There was an expedition against Tripoli, to avenge cer- 
tain indignities which the barbarians of that region had 
offered to American shipping. There was a misunder- 
standing with the French Directory, which was carried to a 
somewhat perilous extreme. A desperate fight took 
* place between a French frigate and an American frigate, 
resulting in the surrender of the former. But theae 
trivial agitations did not disturb the profound tranquillity of the 
nation, or hinder its progress in that career of prosperity on 
which it had now entered. 

Washington was President during the first eight years of the 
Constitution. He survived his withdrawal from public life only 
three years, dying, after a few hours' illness, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. His countrymen mourned bin^ 
with a sorrow sincere and deep. Their reverence 
for him. has not diminished with the progress of the years. 
Each new generation of Americans catches up the venera- 
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tion — calm, mtelligent, but profound — with which its fathers 
regarded the blameless Chief. To this day there ia ait afiec- 
tiouate watchfuhteas for opportunities to express the honour in 
which his name is held, ^o this day the steamers which ply 
upon the Potomac strike mournful notes upon the bell as they 
sweep past Mount Vernon, where Washington spent the happiest 
days of his life, and where he died. 
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Amekica -was well contented during many yeaw to he merely a 
spectator of the Great European War. In apite of some diifer- 
ences which had arisen, she still cherished a kindly feeling 
towards France — her friend in the old time of need. She had 
still a, bitter hatred to England, her tyrant, as she deemed, and 
her cruel foe. But her sympathies did not regulate her policy. 
She had no call to avenge the dishonour offered to royalty by 
the people of France. As little ^ras it her business to strengthen 
France against the indignation of outraged m.onarchs. Her 
distance exempted her from taiing any part in the bloody 
politics of Europe, and she was able to look quietly on while the 
flames of war consumed the nations of the Old World. Her 
ships enjoyed a monopoly. She traded impartially with all the 
combatants. The enei^ea of Europe were taxed to the utter- 
most by a gigantic work of mutual destruction. The Americans 
conveyed to the people thus unprofitably occupied the foreign 
articles of which they stood in need, and made great gain of 
their neighbours' madness. 

But the time came when France and England were to put 

forth efforts more gigantic than before, to compass the ruin of 

each other. England gave out a decree announcing 

that all the coasts of France and her allies -were in a state 

of blockade, and that amy vessels attempting to trade 

with the blockaded countries were liable to seizure. At that 
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time nearly all the Contiueat waa in alliance witt France. 
Napoleon replied by declaring the British Islands in a state of 
blockade. These decrees closed Europe i^ainst American vesaela. 
Many captures were made, especially by English cruisers. 
American merchants suffered grievous losses, and loudly ex- 
pressed their just wrath against the wicked laws which wrought 
them so much eyil. 

There waa another question out of which mischief arose. Eng- 
land has alwayamaiatained that any person who has once been her 
subject can never cease to be so. He may remove to another coun- 
try. He may become the citizen of another state. English law re- 
cognises no such transaction. Engl and claims that the man is still 
an English subject — entitled to the advantages of that relation, aod 
bound by its obligations. America, on the other hand, asserted 
that men could lay down their original citizenship, and assume 
another — could transfer their allegiance — could relinquish the 
privileges and absolve themselves from the obligations which 
they inherited. The Englishmen who settled on her soil were 
regarded by her as American citizens and aa nothing else. 

Circumstances arose which bestowed dangerous importance 
upon these conflicting doctrines. England at that time obtained 
sailoro by impressment That is to say, she seized men who 
were engaged on board merchant vessels, and compelled them to 
serve on board her ships of war. It was a process second only 
to the slave-trade in its iniquity. The soi-vice to which men 
were thus introduced could not but be hateful. There was a 
copious desertion, as opportunity offered, and America was the 
natural refuge. English ships of war claimed the right to search 
American vessels for men who had deserted ; and also for men 
who, as bom English subjects, were liable to be impressed. It 
may well be believed that this right waa not always exercised 
with a strict r^ard to justice. It was not always easy to dia- 
tingoish an Englishman &om an American. Perhaps the 
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Engliati captains were not very acrupnlouB as to the evidenixi on 
wfaieh they acted. The AmerieanB asserted that hix thousand 
men, on vhom England had no shadow of claim, were ruthlessly 
carried off to fight under a flag they hated ; the English Govern- 
ment admitted the chaige to the extent of sixteen hundred men. 
The American people vehemently resented the intolerable pre- 
tension of England. Occasionally an American ship resisted it, 
and blood was freely shed. 

When England and France decreed the closing of all European 
ports against commerce, America hastened to show that she 
could he as unwise as her neighbours. Congrosfl pro- 
1807 hibited commerce with the European powers which had 
A.D. so offended. The people, wiser 1iian their rulers, dis- 
approved this measure, but the Government enforced 
it. The President was empowered to call out militia and employ 
armed vessels to prevent cargoes of American produce team 
leaving the country. It was hoped that England and France, 
thus bereaved of articles which were deemed necessary, would 
be constrained to repeal their injurious decrees. 

Thus for four years commerce was suspended, and grass grew 
on the idle wharves of New York and Philadelphia. The 
cotton and tobacco of the Southern States, the grain and timber 
of the Nortii, were stored up to await the return of reason to the 
governing powers of the world. Tens of thousands of working 
people were thrown, idle. The irritation of the impoverished 
nation was fast ripening towards war. 

America wanted now the wise leadership which she enjoyed 
at the period of her revolutionary struggle. Washington had 
never ceased to oige upon his countrymen the desirableness of 
being on good terms with England. But Washington was dead, 
and his words were not remembered. Franklin was dead. 
Hamilton had fallen by the miu'dering hand of Aaron Burr. 
There was a strong party eager for war. The commercial towns 
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on the sea-bord dreaded the terrible ships of England, and 
desired to negotiate for redress of grievancefi. The pec^Ie 
of the interior, having no towns to be bombarded, pre- 
ferred to try their strength with England in battle. 
Some attempts at negotiation resulted in failure. At -n, «' 
length Congress ended suspense bj passing a Bill which 
declared war agcdnst Oreat Britain. 

It was a bolder challenge tJian America supposed it to be, 
England, indeed, had her hands full- The power of her great 
foe seemed to be irresistible. But even then the axe was laid 
to its roots. In that same month of June Napoleon crossed the 
rivor Niemen and entered Russia upon his fatal march to 
Moscow. A few weeks before, the Duke of Wellington had 
wrenched &om his grasp the two great frontier fortresses of 
Spain, and was now b^;inning to drive the French armies out 
of the Peninsula. England would soon have leisure for her new 
assailant. But all this was as yet unseen. 

When war was declared, England possessed one thousand 
ships of war, and America possessed twenty. Their land foi-cea 
were in lite proportion. England had nearly a million of men 
under arms. America had an army reckoned at twenty-four 
thousand, many of them imperfectly disciplined and not yet 
to be relied upon in the field. Her treasury was empty. She 
was sadly wanting in officera of experience. She had declared 
war, but it was difficult to see what she could do in the way of 
giving effect to her hostile purposes. 

But she held to these purposes with unfaltering tenacity. 
Four days after Congress had resolved to fight, England repealed 
those blockading decrees which had so justly offended the 
Americans. There remained now only the question of the 
right of search. The British Minister at Washington proposed 
that an attempt should be made to settle peaceably this sole 
ram (tilling ground of quarrel. The proposal was declined. The 
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American war party would not swerve trom its unliappy deteiN 

mination. 

The first efibrte of the Americana were signally imeuccossful. 

They attacked Canada with an army of 2500 men. But thia 

force had scarcely got upon Canadian ground when It was drivea 
back. It was besieged in Fort Detroit by an inferior 
British army and forced to surrender. The unfortu- 
nate (General Hull, who commanded, was brought to 
trial by his angry countrymen and sentenced to be 

shot. He was pardoned, however, in consideration of former 
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A second invasion followed, closed by a second surrender. 
During other two campaigns the Americans prosecuted their 
invasion. Ships were built and launched upon tie great lakes 
which lie between the territories of the combatants. Sea-fights 
were fought, in one of which the American triimiph was so com- 
plete that all the British vessels surrendered. Many desperate 
engagements took place on shore. Some forts were w^tured. 
Some towns were burned. Many women and children were 
made homeless. Many brave men were slain. But the invadera 
made no progress. Eveiywhere the Canadians, with the help 
of the regular troops, were able to hold their own. It was a 
coarse method of solving the question which was in dispute 
between the countries, and it was utterly fruitless. 

At sea a strange gleam of good fortune cheered the Americans. 
It was there England felt herself omnipot«nt. She, with her 
thousand ships, might pardonably despise the enemy who came 
against hei" with twenty. But it was there disaster overtook her. 

During the autumn months a series of encounters took 

place between single British and American ships. In 

every instance victory remained with the Americans. 

Five English vessels were taken or destroyed. The 

Americans were in most of these engagements more heavily 
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maimed snd armed than their enemies. But the startling &ct 
remained. Five British shii>a of war had been taken in battle 
by the Americajia. Five defeats had been sustained by England. 
Her sovereignty of the sea had received a rude shock. 

The loas of a great battle 'vrould not have moved England 
more profoundly than the capture of these five unimportajit 
ships. It seemed to many to foretell the downfall of her mari- 
time supremacy. She had ruled the seas because, heretofore, 
no other country produced sailors equal to hers. But a new 
power had now arisen, whose home, equally with that of 
Britannia herself, was upon the deep. If America could achieve 
these startling successes while she had only twenty ships, what 
might she not accomplish with that ampler force which she 
would hereafter possess) England had many enemies, all of 
whom rejoiced to see in these defeats the approaching decay of 
her envied greatness. 

Among English sailors there was a burning eagerness to wipe 
out the unlooked-for disgrace which had fallen upon the flag. 
A strict blockade of American ports was maintained. On board 
the Kti glifih ships which cruised on the American coasts im- 
patient search was made for opportunities of retrieving the 
honour of the service. 

Two English ships lay off Boston in the summer of 1 8 1 3, under 
the command of Captain Broke. Within t^e bay the American 
frigate Chesapealie had lain for many months. Captain Broke 
had beetowed especial pains upon the training of bis men, and 
he believed he had made them a match for any equal force. He 
and they vehemently desired to test their prowess in battle. 
He sent away one of his ships, retaining only the Shannon, 
which was slightly Inferior to the Cheeapeake in guns and in 
men. And then he stood close in to the shore, and sent to 
Certain Lawrence of the CA^sapeake an invitation to come 
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forth ihat they mi^t "tiy the fortune of their reapective 
flags." 

From his oust-head Captaia Broke watched anxiouslf the 
moTemeata d the hostile ship. Soon he saw her oanrafi shakoa 
out to the breeze. Hia challenge waa accepted. The stately 
Cheta^peake moyed slowly down the bay, attended by many 
barges and pleasure-boats. To the ovei'-sanguine men of Boston 
it seemed that detain Lawrence sailed out to assured victory. 
They crowded to house-top and hill to witness his success. They 
prepared a banquet to celebrate his triumphant return. 

Slowly and in grim silence the hostile ships drew near. No 
shot was fired till they were within a sbme-tfarow of 
Jniw 1, each other, and the men in either could look into the 
1813 faces of those they were about to destroy. Then began 
A.D. the horrid carnage of a sea-fight. The well-trained 
British fired with steady ^im, and every shot told. 
The rigging of their enemy was speedily ruined ; her stem was 
beaten in ; her decks were swept by discharges of heavy guns 
loaded with musket-balls. The American firing was greatly less 
effectiva After a few broadsides, the ships came into contact. 
The Shamaon, continued to fire grape-shot &om two of her guns. 
The CheBo^ieake could now reply feebly, and only with musketry. 
Captain Broke prepared to board. Over decks heaped with 
slain and slippery with blood the Englishmen sprang upon the 
yielding foe. The American fiag was pulled down, and resistance 

The fight lasted but a quarter of an hour. So few minutes 
ago the two ships, peopled by seven hundred men in the pride 
of youth and strength, Btuled proudly over seas which smiled 
in the peaceful sunlight of that summer evening. Now their 
rigging lies in ruins upon the cumbered decks ; their aides are 
riven by shot; seventy-one dead bodies wait to be thrown 
overboard ; one hundred and fifty-seven men lie wounded and in 
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anguiali— some of them to die, some to recover and live out 
cheerless livea, till the grave opons for theu' mutilated and dis- 
figured forma. Did these men hate each other with a hatred so 
intense that they could do no leas than inflict these evils upon 
each other 1 They had no hatred at all. Their Grovemments 
differed, and this was their method of ascertainiug who was in 
the right ! Surely men will one day be wise enough to adopt 
some process for the adjustment of differences less wild in its 
inaccuracy, less brutish in its cruelty than this. 

ThiB victory, so quickly won and so decisive, restored the con- 
fidence of England in her naval superiority. The war went on 
with varying fortune. The Americana, awakening to the great- 
ness of the necessity, put forth vigorous efforts to increase both 
army and navy. Frequent encounters between single ships 
occurred. , Sometimes the American ship captured or destroyed 
the British. More firequently now the British ship captured or 
destroyed the American. The superb fighting capabilities of 
the race were splendidly illustrated, but no results of a more 
solid character can be enumerated. 

But meanwhile momentous changes had occurred in Europe. 
Napoleon had been overthrown, and England was enjoy- 
ing the brief repose which his residence in Elba afforded. 1814 
She could bestow some attention now upon her American a.d. 
quarrel. Several regiments of Wellington's soldiers 
were sent to America, under the command of General Boss, and 
an attack upon Washington was determined. The force at 
General Boss's disposal was only 3500 men. With means so 
inconsiderable, it seemed rash to attack the capital of a great 
nation. But the result proved that General Boss had not under- 
estimated the difficulties of the enterprise. 

The Americans utterly failed in the defence of their capital. 
They were forewarned of the attack, and had good time to pre- 
pare. The militia of Pennsylvania and Viiginia had promised 
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their serrices, but were not found when thej were needed. 
Only 7000 men could be drawn together to resist the advance 
of the English. These took post at Bladenabui^, where there 
was » bridge oyer the Potomac. The English were greatly 
leea numerous, but they were veterans who had fought under 
Wellington in many battles. To them it was play to rout the 
undisciplined American levies. Th^ dashed upon the enemy, 
who, scarcely waiting to fire a shot, broke and fled towards 
Washington in hopeless confusion. 

That isame evening the British marched quietly into Wash' 
ington. General Ross had orders to destroy or hold to ransom 
aU public buildings. He offered to spare the national property, 
if a certain sum of money were paid to him. The authorities 
declined his proposd. Next day a great and most »mjustifiable 
ruin was wrought. The Capitol, the President's residence, the 
Government offices, even the bridge over the Potomac — all were 
destroyed. The Navy-yard and Arsenal, with some ships in 
course of building, were set on fire by the Americans themselves. 
The President's house was pillaged by the soldiers before it was 
burned. These devastations were effected in obedience to 
peremptory orders from the British Government, on whom rests 
the shame of proceedings so reprehensible and so unusual in the 
annals of civilized war. On the same day the British withdrew 
from the ruins of the burning capital, and retired towards the 
coast. 

The Americans were becoming weary of this unmeaning war. 
Hope of success there was none, now that Britain had no other 
enemy to engage her attention. America had no longer a ship 
of war to protect her coasts from insult. Her trade was extinct. 
Her exports, which were fourteen millions sterling before the 
war, had sunk to one-tenth of that amount. Two-thirda of the 
trading classes were insolvent. Most of the trading ships were 
taken. The i^renue hitherto derived from customs had uttei-ly 
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ceased. The credit of the country was not good, and loans 
could not be obtained. Taxation became very oppressive, and 
thus enhanced extremely the unpopularity of the war. Some ot 
the New EIngland States refused to fumiah men or money, and 
indicated a disposition to make peace for themselves, if they 
could not obtain it otherwise. 

Peace was urgently needed, and happily was near at hand. 
Late one Saturday night a British sloop-of-war arrived 
at New York bearing a treaty of peace, already ratified ?«l>. 11, 
by the British Government. The cry of " Peace ! 1815 
peace !" rang through the gladdened streets. The a.d. 
city burst into spontaneous illumination. The news 
reached Boston on Monday morning. Boston was almost beside 
herself with joy. A multitude of idle ships had long lain at her 
wharves. Before night carpenters were at work making them 
ready to go to sea. Sailors were engaged ; cargoes were being 
passed on board. Boston returned without an hour's delay to 
her natural condition of commercial activity. 

British and American Conunissioners had met at Ghent, and 
had agreed upon terms of peace. The fruitlessness of war is a 
famili^' discovery when men have calmness to review its losses 
and its gains. Both countries had endared much during these 
three years of hostilities ; and now the peace left as they had 
been before the questions 'whose settlement was the object of 
tbe war. 

The treaty was concluded on the 24:th December. Could the 
news have been flashed by tele^p^ph across the Atlantic, 
much brave life would have been saved. But seven 1814 
weeks elapsed before it was known in the southern A.D. 
parts of America that the two countries were at peace. 
And meanwhile one of the bloodiest fights of the war had been 
fought. 

New Orleans — a town of nearly 20,000 inhabitants — was 
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then, aa it is now, one of the great centres of the cotton trade, 
and commaaded t^e navigation of the MissiasippL The capture 
of a citf so important could not fail to prove a heavy blow to 
America. An expedition for this puipose was organized. Just 
when the ConunissionerB at Ghent were felicitating themselves 
upoQ the peace they had made, the British army, in storm and 
intolerable cold, was being rowed on shore within a few miles of 
New Orleans. 

Sir Edward Fakenham, one of the heroes of the Peninsula, 
commanded the English. The defence of New Orleans was 
intrusted to General Jackson. Jackson had been a soldier from 
his thirteenth year. He had spent a youth of extraordinary 
hardship. He was now a strong-willed, experienced, and 
skiliid leader, in whom his soldiers had boundless confidence. 
Fakenham, fresh from the triumphs of the Feninaula, looked 
with mistaken contempt upon his formidable enemy. 

Jackson's line of defence was something over half a mile in 
length. The Mississippi covered his right flank, an impassable 
swamp and jungle secured his left. Along his front ran a deep 
broad ditch, topped by a rampart composed of bales of cotton. 
In this strong position the Amencans waited the coming of the 
enemy. 

At daybreak on the 8th January the British, 6000 strong, 
made their attack. The dim morning light revealed 
1816 to the Americans the swift advance of the red-coated 
A.D. host. A murderous fire of grape and round-shot 
was opened from the guns mounted on the bastion. 
Brave men fell fast, but the assailants passed on through the 
storm. They reached the American works. It was their 
design to scale the ramparts, and, once within, to trust to their 
bayonets, which had never deceived them yet. But at the foot 
of the ramparts it was found that scaling-ladders had been 
omitted in the preparations for the assault ! The men mounted 
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OB each otKer'a ahouldera, and thus Bome of them forced their 
way into the works, only to be shot down by the American 
viflemen. AH was vain. A deadly fire streamed incessant from 
that fatal pan^t upon the defenceless men below. Sir Edward 
Fakenham fell mortally wounded. The carnage was frightful, 
and the enterprise visibly hopeless. The troops were withdrawn 
in great confusion, having sustained a loss of 2000 men. The 
Americans had seven men killed and the same number wounded. 
Thus closed the wai-. Both countries look with just pride 
upon the heroic courage so profusely displayed in battle, and 
upon the patient endurance with which great sacrifices were 
Bubmitted to. It is pity these high qualities did not find a 
more worthy field for their exercise. The war was a gigantic 
folly and wickedness, such as no future generation, we may 
venture to hope, will ever repeat. 

On the Fourth of July 1826 tQl America kept holiday. On 
that day fifty years ago the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and America began her great career as a free countiy. 
Better occasion for jubilee the world has seldom known. Tho 
Americans must needs do honour to the Fathers of their Inde- 
pendence, moat of whom have already passed away; two of whom 
— John Adams and Thomas JefiTerson — died on this very day. 
They must pause end look back upon thia amazing half century. 
The world had never seen growth so rapid. There were three 
mUhons of Americans who threw ofi' the British yoke. Now 
there were twelve millions. The thirteen States had 
increased to twenty-four. The territory of the Union lOvS 
had been prodigiously enlarged. Louisiana had been ' ' 
sold by France. Florida had been ceded by Spain, laon 
Time after time tribes of vagrant Indians yielded up . ^^ j, 
their lands and enrolled themselves subjects of the 
Great Republic. The Gulf of Mexico now bounded the Union 
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oa the south, and the lakes which divide her £1*0111 Canada 
oa the Dorth. From the Atlantic on the east, she already looked 
out upon the Pacific on the west. Canals had been cut leading 
from the gi'eat lakes to the Hudson, and the grain which grew 
on the corn-lands of the west, thousands of miles away, was 
brought easily to New York. Innumerable roads had been 
made. The debt incurred in the War of Independence had been 
all paid ; and the still heavier debt incurred in the second war 
with England was being rapidly extinguished. A steady tide 
of emigration flowed westward. Millions of acres of the fertile 
wilderness which lay towards the setting sun had been at length 
made profitable to mankind. Extensive manufactories had been 
established in which cotton and woollen fabrics were produced. 
The foreign trade of the country amounted to forty millions 
sterling. 

The Marquis Lafayette, now an old man, came to see once 
more before he died the country he had helped to save, and took 
part with wonder in the national rejoicing. The poor colonists, 
for whose liberties he fought, bad already become a powerful 
and wealthy nation. Everywhere there had been expansion. 
Everywhere tliero were comfort and abundance. Everywhere 
there were boundless faith in the future, and a vehement, un- 
resting energy, which would surely compel the fulfilment of 
any expectations, however vast. 
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KING COTTON. 

When Europeans first visited tlie southern parta of America, 
tliey fouiid in abundant growth there a plcmt destined to such 
eminence ia the future history of the world as no other member 
of the T^ietable family ever attained. It was an unimportant- 
looking plant, two or three feet in height, studded with poda 
somewhat lai^er than a walnut. In the appropriate season these 
pods opened, revealing a wealth of soft white fibre, embedded in 
which lay the seeds of the plant. This was Cotton. It was not 
unknown to the Old World. The Romans used cotton fabrics 
before the Christian era. India did so from a still remoter 
period. But the extent to which its use had been carried was 
trivial. Men clothed themselves as they best might in linen or 
woollen cloth, or simply in the skins of the beasts which they 
slew. The time was now at hand when an ampler provision for 
their wants was to be disclosed to them. Socially and politi- 
cally, cotton has deeply iofiuenced the course of human affairs. 
The mightiest conquerors sink into insignificance in presence of 
King Cotton. 

The English b^an to cultivate a little cotton very soon after 
their settlement in America. But it was a difficult crop for 
them to handle. The plants grew luxuriaJitly. When autumn 
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came the opening pods revealed a most satiafying opulence. 
The quaatity of cotton produced excited the 'wonder of the 
planters. But the seeds of the plant adhered tenaciously to the 
fibre. Before the fibre could be oaed the seeds lukd to be 
removed. This was a alow and therefore a costly process. It 
was as much aa a man could do in a day to separate one pound 
of cotton fixim the seeds. Cotton could never be abundant or 
cheap vHile this was the case. 

But in coui'se of time things came to pass in England which 
made it indispensable that cotton should be both abunduit and 
cheap. In 1T68 Bichard Arkwright invented a machine for 
spinning cotton vastly superior to anything hitherto in use. 
Next year a greater than he — James Watt — Minounced a greater 
invention — his Sf«am Engina England was ready now to begin 
her great work of weaving cotton for the world. But where 
was the cotton to be found 1 

Three or four years before Watt patented his Engine,, and 
Arkwright his Spinning-frame, there vras bom in a New England 
farm-house a boy whose work was needed to complete theirs. 
His name was Ell Whitney. Eli was a bom mechanic. It was 
a necessity of his nature to invent and construct. Aa a mere 
boy he made nails, pins, and walking-canes by novel processes, 
and thus earned money to support himself at collie. In 1 792 
he went to Georgia to visit Mrs. Greene, the widow of that 
General Greeno who so troubled Lord Comwallis in the closing 
years of the war. In that primitive society, where few of the 
comforts of civilized life were yet enjoyed, no visits were so like 
those of the angels as the visits of a skilful mechanic. Eli con- 
structed marvellous amusements for Mrs. Greene's children. 
He overcame all household difficulties by some ingenious con- 
trivance. Mrs. Greene learned to wonder at him, and to believe 
nothing was impossible for him. One day Mrs. Greene enter- 
tained a party of her neighbours. The conversation turned 
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upon the sorrows of die Planter. That unliappy tenacity with 
which the seeds of cotton adhered to the fibre waa elaborEitely 
betnoaaed. With an urgent demand from Enghmd for cotton, 
with boimdleaa hmds which grew nothing so well as cotton, it 
waa hard to be so utterly baffled. 

Mrs. Greene had unlimited faith in her friend EIL Sho 
be^ed hi-m to invent a machine which should separate the seeds 
of cotton from the fibre. Eli waa of Northern upbringing, and 
had never even seen cotton in seed. He walked in to Savannah, 
and there, with some trouble, obtained a quantity of uncleaned 
cotton. He shut himself up in his room and brooded over the 
difficulty which he had undertaken to conquer. 

All that winter Eli laboured — deviaing, hammering, building 
up, rejecting, beginning afreah. He had no help. He could 
not even get tools to buy, but had to make them with hia own 
hands. At length hia machine vss completed, rude-looking, but 
visibly efiective. Mrs, Greene invited the leading men of the 
State to her house. She conducted them in triumph to the 
building in which the machine stood. The ownera of unprofit- 
able cotton lands looked on witli a wild £aab of hope lighting up 
their desponding hearta. Possibilities of untold wealth to each 
of them lay in that clumsy structure. The machine waa put in 
motion. It waa evident to all that it could perform the work 
of hundreds of men. Eli had gained a great victory for man- 
kind. In that rude log-hnt of Georgia, Cotton waa crowned King, 
and a new era opened for America and the world. 

Ten years after Whitney'a Cotton-gin waa invented a huge 
addition was made to the cotton-growing districts of America. 
In 1803 Europe enjoyed a short respite from the mad Napoleon 
wars. France had recently acquired fivm Spain vast regions 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and stretching tax up the 
valley of the Mississippi, and westward to the Pacific. It was 
certain that peace in Europe would not last long. It was equally 
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certain that vheu -was was resumed Eraaco could not liold theae 
poaseaaions against the fleeta of Enghmd. America wished to 
acquiro, and was willing to pay for them. It was better to sell 
to the Americans, and equip soldiers with the price, than wait 
till England waa ready to conquer. Napoleon sold, and Amorica 
added Louisiana to her vast poaseaaions. 

Mark well these two events — the invention of a machine for 
cheaply separating the seeds erf cotton from the fibre, and the 
purchase of Louisiana &om the French. Out of those events 
flows the American history of the next half century. Kot any 
other event since the "War of Independence — not all other 
events put together, have done so much to shape and determine 
die career of the American people. 
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When America gained her iudepeiideDce Blaveiy existed in all 
the coloniee. No State was &ee &om the taint. Even the Kew 
England Puritans held alavea. At an early period they had 
learned to enslave their Indian neighbours. The children of the 
Pngrima owned Indians, and in due time owned Airicans, with- 
out remorse. But the number of slaves In the North was always 
small. At ilrst it was not to the higher principle or clearer 
intelligence of the Northern men that this limited prevalence of 
slavery was due. The North was not a region where slave labour 
could ever be profitable. The climate was harsh, the soil rocky and 
bleak. Labour required to be directed by intelligence. In that 
comparatively unproductive land the mindless and heartless toil 
of the slave would scarcely defray the cost of his support. At 
the Revolution there were half a million of slaves in the colonies, 
and of these only thirty to forty thousand were in the North. 

It was otherwise in the sunny and luxuriant South. The 
African was at home there, for the climate was like his own. 
The rich soil yielded its wealth to labour in the slightest and 
least intelligent form. The culture of rice, and tobacco, and 
cotton supplied the very kind of work, which a slave was fitted 
to perform. The South found profitable employment for as 
many Africans as the slave-traders were able to steal. 

And yet at the Revolution slavery enjoyed no great d^pree 
of favour. The free spirit eakiodled by the war was in violent 
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o{q>oaitioa to the exiatence of a system of bond^e. The preeencA 
of ihe slaTes had disabled the South &om taking the part she 
ought in the War of Independence. The white men had to 
stay at home to watch the black. Virginia, Waahington's State, 
furnished a reasonable proportion of troops ; but the other 
Southern States were almost worthless. Everywhere in the 
Korth slavery was r^;arded as an objectionable and decaying 
institution. The leaders of the Revolution, themselves mainly 
slave-owners, were eagerly desirous that slavery should be 
abolished. Washington was utterly opposed to the system, and 
provided in his will for the emancipation of his own slavee. 
Hamilton was a member of an association for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. John Adams would never own a slave, Frank- 
lin, Patrick Henry, Madison, Munroe, were united in their 
reprobation of slaveiy. Jefferson, a Virginian, who prepared the 
Declaration of Independence, said that in view of slavery "he 
trembled for his country, when he reflected that God was juat." 
In the convention which met to &ame a Constitution for 
America the feeling of antagonism to slavery was supreme. 
Had the majority followed their own course, provision would 
have been made then for tie gradual extinction of slavery. But 
there arose here a necessity for one of those compromises by 
which the history of America has been so sadly marked. When 
it was proposed to prohibit the importation of slaves, all the 
Northern and most of the Southern States favoured the proposal 
But South Carolina and Georgia were insatiable in their thirst 
for African labour. They decisively refused to become parties 
to a union in which there was to be no importation of slaves. 
The other States yielded. Instead of an immediate abolition 
of this hateful ■ traffic, it was agreed merely that after twenty 
years Congress would be at Uberty to abolish the slave-trade if 
it chose. By the same threat of disunion the Slave States of the 
extreme South gained other advantages. It was fixed by the 
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Constitution that & slave who fled to a Free State 'was not there- 
fore to become a free man. He must be given back to his 
owner. It was yet further conceded that the Slave States should 
liave increased political power in proportion to the number of 
their slavee. A black man did not count for so much as a white. 
Every State was to send members to the House of B«presenta- 
tives according to its population, and in reckoning that popultk- 
tion five negroes were to be counted as three. 

And yet at that time, and for years aAer, the opinion of the 
South itself regarded slavery as an evil — thrust upon ihem by 
England — difficult to be got rid of — ^profitable, it might be, but 
lamentable and temporary. No slave-holder revised to discuss 
the subject or admit the evils of the system. No violence was 
offered to those who denounced it. The clei^ might venture 
to preach against it. Hopeful pereons mi^t foretell the ap- 
proach of liberty to those unhappy captives. Even the lowest 
of the slave-holding class did not yet resent the expression of 
such hopes. 

But a mighty change was destined to pass upon the tone of 
Southern opinion. The purchase of Louisiana opened a vast 
tract of the most fertile land in the world to the growth of col^ 
ton. Whitney's invention made the growth of cotton profitable. 
Slave-holding became lucrative. It was wealth to own a little 
plantation and a few negroes. There was an eager race for the 
possession of slaves. Importation alone could not supply the 
demand. Some of the more northerly of the Southern States 
turned their attention to the breeding of slaves for the Southern 
markete. Kentucky and Virginia became rich and infamous 
by this awful oommei-ce,* While iniquity was not specially 
profitable, the Southern States were not very reluctant to be 
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TirtuouB. When the gaina of wickednees became, as the^ now 
. did, enormouB, virtue ceased to have a footing in tbe South. 

During man; years the leader of the Blave-owners was John 
C. Calhoun. He was a native of South Carolina — a tall, slender, 
gipsy-looking man, with an eye whose wondrous depth and 
power impressed all who came into his presence. Calhoun 
taught the people of the Sauth that slavery was good for the 
slara It was a banigo, civilizing agency. The African at- 
tained to a measure of intelligence in slavery graatly in advance 
of that which he had ever reached as a free man. To him, 
visibly, it was a blessing to be enslaved. From all this it was 
easy to infer that Providence had iq>pointed slavery for the ad- 
vantage of both races ; that opposition to this Heaveu-ordtdned 
institution was profane ; that abolition was merely an aspect of 
infidelity. So Calhoun taught. So the South learned to be- 
lieve. Calhoun's last speech in Congress warned the North that 
opposition to slavery would destroy the Union. TTia latest con- 
vei-sation was on this absorbing theme. A few hours 
after, he had passed to where all iJlmnaHn of vision is 
removed, and errors of judgment become impossible! 

It was very pleasant for the slave-owners to be taught 
that slavery enjoyed divine sanction. The doctrine had other 
apostles than Mr. Calhoun. Unhappily it came to form part of 
the regular pulpit teaching of the Southern churches. It was 
gravely argued out from the Old Testament that slavery was the 
proper condition of the negro. Ham was to be the servant of 
his brethren. Hence all the descendants of Ham were the 
rightful property of white men. The slave who fled &om hia 
master was guilty of the crime of theft in one of its moat 
heinous forms. So taught the Southern pulpit. Many books, 
written by grave divines for the enforcement of these doctrines, 
remain to awaken the amazement of posterity. 

The slave-ownera inclined a willing ear to these pleasing as- 
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aurancea. TLey knew slavery to be profitable. Their leaders 
in Cburch and State told them it -was right. It wm little 
wonder that a fanatical love to slavery possessed theii' hearts. 
In the passionate, ill-regulated minds of the slave-owning class it 
became in course of years almost a madness, which was shared, un- 
happily, by the great mass of the white population. Discussion 
could no longer be permitted. It became a fearful risk to express 
in the South an opinion hostile to slavery. It waa a familiar 
boast that no man who opposed slavery would be sufiered to live 
in a Slave State. Arid the slave-owners made their word good. 
Many suspected of hostile opinions were tarred and feathered 
and turned out of the State. Many were shot; many were 
liangod; some were burned. The Southern mobs were singu- 
larly brutal, and the slave-ownei-s found willing hands to do their 
fiendish work. The law did not interfere to prevent or punish 
such atrocities. The churches looked on and held their peace. 

As slave property increased in value, a strangely horrible 
system of laws gathered around it. The slave was regarded, not 
as a person, but as a thing. He had no civil rights; nay, it was 
declared by the highest legal authority that a slave had no 
lighte at all which a white man was bound to respect. The 
most sacred laws of nature were defied. Marriage was a tie 
which bound the slave only during the master's pleasure. A 
slave had no more legal authority over his child " than a cow 
has over her calf." It was a grave ofience to teach a slave to 
read. A white saan might expiate that ofience by fine or im- 
prisonment ; to a black man it involved flogging. The owner 
might not without challenge mui'der an unoflTending slave ; but 
a slave resisting his master's will might lawfully be slain. A 
slave who would not stand to be flowed, might be shot as he 
ran off. The master was blameless if his slave died under the 
administration of reasonable correction ; in other words, if he 
flogged a slave to death. A fugitive slave might he killed by 
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auy means 'which his owner chose to employ. On the other 
hand, there was a slender pretext of laws for the protection of 
the slave. Any master, for instance, who vautonly cut out tlie 
tongue or put out the eyes of bis slave, was liable to a small 
fine. But as no slave could give evidence affecting a white man 
in a court of law, the law had no terrore for the alave-ownei-. 

The practice of the South in regard to her slaves was not un- 
worthy of her laws. Children were habitually torn away from 
their mother*. Husbands and wives were habitually separated 
and forced to contract new mamageB. Public whipping-houses 
became an institution. The hunting of escaped slaves became a 
regular profession. Dogs were bred and trained for that special 
work. Slaves who were suspected of an intention to esc^>e 
were branded with red-hot irons. When the Northern EU'mies 
forced their way into the South, many of the slaves who fled to 
them were found to be scarred or mutilated. The burning of 
a negro who was accused of crime was a familiar occurrence. It 
was a debated question whether it was more profitable to work 
the slaves moderately, and so make them last, or to take the 
greatest possible amount of work from them, even although that 
would quickly destroy them. Some favoured the plan of over- 
working, and acted upon it without scruple. 

These things were done, and the Christian churches of the 
South were sot ashamed to say that the system out of which 
they flowed enjoyed the sanction of God ! It appeared that men 
who had spent their lives in the South were themselves so 
brutalized by their familiarity with the atrocities of slavery, that 
the standard by which they judged it was no higher than that of 
the lowest savages. 
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Ween the State of Louisiana was received into the JTnion in 
1812, there was left out a large proportion of the original pur- 
chase fi^m Napoleon. Aa yet this region was unpeopled. It 
lay silent and unprofitable — a vast reaerve prepared for the 
wants of unborn generations. It was traversed by the Missouri 
river. The great Mississippi was its boundary on the east. It 
possessed, in all, a navigable river-line of two thousand miles. 
Enormous mineral wealth was treasured up to enrich the world 
for centuries to come. There were coal-fields greats than those 
of all Europe. There was iron piled up in mountains, one of 
which contained two hundred millions of tons of ore. There 
was profusion of copper, of zinc, of lead. There were boundless 
forests. There was a soil unsurpassed in fertility. The climate 
was kindly and genial, marred by neither the stem winters of 
the North nor the fierce heats of the South. The scenery was 
often of rare beauty and grandeur. 

This was the Territory of Missouri Gradually settlers trom 
the neighbouring States dropped in. Slave-holders came, bring- 
ing their chattels with them. They were first in the field, and 
they took secure possession. The feee emigrant turned aside, 
and the slave-power reigned supreme in Missouri. The wedth 
and beauty of this glorious land were wedded to the most gigantic 
system of evil which ever established itself upon the Earth. 

By the year 1818 there were sixty thousand persons residing 
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ill Misaouri The time luid come for the admission of this Terri- 
tory into the Union as a State. It was the first great contest 
between l^e Free kad tiie Slave States. The cotton-gin, the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, the teaching of Calhoun, had done their work. 
The slave^jwnere were now a great political power^ — resolute, 
unscrapulons, intolerant of opposition. The next half century 
of American histoiy takes its tone very much from their fierce 
and restless energy. Their policy never wavered. To gain pre- 
dominance for slavery, with room for its indefinite expansion, 
these were their alms. American history is filled with their 
violence on to a certain April morning in 1865, when the slave- 
power and all its lawless pretensions lay crushed among the ruins 
of Richmond. 

When tlie application of Missouri for admission into the 
TTnion cane to be considered in Congress, an. attempt was made 
to shut slavery wholly out of the new State. A struggle ensued 
which lasted for nearly three years. The question was one of 
vital importance. At this time the number of Free States and 
the number of Slave States were exactly equal. Whosoever gained 
Missouri gained a majority in the Senate. The Nort^ wax 
deeply in earnest in desiring to prevent the extension of slavery. 
The South was equally resolute that no limitation should be 
imposed. The result was a compromise, proposed by the South. 
Missouri was to be given over to slavery. But it was agreed 
that, excepting within the limits of Missouri herself, slavery 
should not be permitted in any part of the territory purchased 
from France, north of a line drawn eastward and westward from 
the southern boundary of that State, Thus far might the waves 
of this foul tide flow, but no further. So ended the great con- 
troversy, in the decisive victory of the South. 
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The North participated in the gains of slavery. The cotton 
planter borrowed money at high interest from the Northern 
capitalist. He bought his goods in Northern markets. He 
Bent his cotton to the North for sale. The Northern merchants 
made money at his hands, and wtav in no haste to overthrow 
the peculiar institution out of which results ao pleasfmt flowed. 
They had no occasion, as the planter had, to perauade them- 
selves that slavery enjoyed special divine sanction. But it did 
become a very general belief in the North that without slave- 
labour the cultivation of Southern lands was impoesiblo. It 
was also very generally allt^ed that the condition of the slave 
was preferable to that of the free European labourer. 

All looked very hopeless for the poor negro. The South 
claimed to hold him by divine right. She looked to a future of 
indefinite expansion. The boundless regions which stretched 
away from her bordM-, untrodden by man, were mM-ked out for 
slave territory. A powerful sentiment in the North supportetl 
her claims. She was able to exercise a controlling influence 
over the Federal Government. It seemed as if all authority in 
the Union was pledged to uphold slaveiy, and assert for over 
the right of the white man to hold the black man as an article 
of merchandise. 

But even then the awakening of the Northern conscience had 
begun. On the 1st of January 1831, & joumeyman printer, 
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William Lloyd Garrison, published in Boston tte first number 
of a paper devoted to the abolition of slavery. This is perhaps 
the earUest prominent incident in the history of Emancipation. 
lb was indeed a humble opening of a noble career. Gairison 
was young and penniless. He wrote the articles ; and he also, 
with the help of a friend, set He types. He lived mainly on 
bread and water. Only when a number of the paper sold par- 
ticularly well, he and his companion indulged in a bowl of milk. 
The Mayor of Boston was asked by a Southern magistrate to 
suppress the paper. He replied that it was not worth the 
trouble. The office of the editor was " an obscure hole ; his 
only visible auxiliary a negro boy; his supported a few insig- 
nificant persons of all colours." The lordly Southerners need not 
be uneasy about this obscure editor and his paltry newspaper. 

But the folness of time had come, and eveiy word spoken 
against slavery found now some willing listener. In the year 
after Garrison began Ms paper the American Anti-slavery 
Society was formed. It was composed of twelve members. 
Busy hands were scattering the seed abroad, and it sprang 
quickly. Within three years there were two hundred anti- 
slavery societies in America. In seven years more these had 
increased to two thousand. The war against slavery was now 
htgrm in earnest. 

The slave-owners uid their allies in the North regarded with 

rage unutterable this formidable invasion. Everywhere they 

opposed violence to the arguments of their opponents. Large 

rewards were ofiered for the capture of prominent abolitionists. 

Many Northern men, who unwarily strayed into Southern 

States, were murdered on the mere suspicion that they were 

opposed to slavery. President Jackson recommended 

Congress to forbid the conveyance to the South, by the 

mails, of anti-slaveiy publications. In Boston a mob of 

well-dreased ajid respectable citizens suppressed a meeting 
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of female abolitiouists. While busied about tliat enterprise, 
they were fortunate enough to lay hold of Garrison, whose 
murder they designed, and would have accomplished, had not a 
timely sally of the constables rescued him from their grasp. In 
Connecticut a young woman was imprisoned for teach- 
ing negro children to read. Philadelphia was disgraced 1833 
by riota in which negroes were killed and their houses a.d. 
burned down. Throughout the Northern States aati- 
slavery meetings were habitually invaded and broken up by the 
alliee of the slave-owners. The abolitionists were devoured by 
a zeal which knew no bounds and permitted no reet. The slave- 
owners met them with a deep, remorseless, murderous hatred, 
which gradually possessed and corroded their whole nature. In 
this war, as it soon became evident, there could be no compro- 
mise. Peace was impossible otherwise than by the destruction 
of one or other of the contending parties. 

The spirit in which the South defended her cherished institu- 
tion was fairly exemplified in her treatment of a young clergy- 
man, Mr. Lovejoy, who offended her by his antipathy to slavery. 
Mr. Lovejoy established himself in Alton, a little town of 
Illinois, where he conducted a newspaper. Illinois was itself a 
Free State; but Missouri was near, and the slave-power was 
supreme in all that region. Mr. Lovejoy declared himself in 
his newspaper against slaveiy. He was requested to withdraw 
from that neighbourhood; but he maintained his ri^t of &ee 
speech, and chose to remain. The mob sacked his printing- 
office, and flung his press into the river. Mr. Lovejoy 
bought another press. The arrival of this new machine 1837 
highly displeased the ruffianism of the little town of a.d. 
Alton. It was stored for safety in a well-secured build- 
ing, and two or three well-disposed citizens kept armed watch 
over it. The mob attacked the warehouse. Shots were ex- 
changed, and some of the rioters were slain. At length the mob 
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succeeded in setting fire to the biiilding. When Mr. Lovcjoy 
showed himself tro the crowd he was fired at, and fell pierced by 
five buUets. The printing'press was broken; the newspaper 
■was silenced ; the hostile editor waa slaughtered. The offended 
majesty of the slave-power was becomingly vindicated. 
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The decaying energies of Spain were sorely wasted by the wars 
which N^apoleon forced upon her. Tnvaded, conquered, occupied, 
fought for during years by great armies, Spain isaned from the 
struggle in a state of utter exhaustion. It was impossible that 
a country so enfeebled could maintain a great colonial dominion. 
ftot long after the Battle of Waterloo all her American depend- 
encies chose to be independent, and Spain could do nothing to 
prevent it. Among the rest, Mexico won for herself the privi- 
lege of self-government, of which she has thus (ar proved herself 
so incapable. 

Lying between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande was a vast 
wilderness of undefined extent and uncertain ownership, which 
America, with some hesitation, recognized as belonging to Mexico. 
It was called Texas. The climate was genial ; the 
soil was of wondrous fertility. America coveted this 1829 
fiiir region, and offered to buy it from Mexico. Her a.d. 
offer was declined. 

The great natural wealth of Texas, combined with the almost 
total absence of government, were powerful attractions to the 
lawless adventurera who abounded ia the South-western States. 
A tide of vagrant blackguardism streamed into Texas. Safe 
from the grasp of justice, the murderer, the thief, the fraudu- 
lent debtor, opened in Texas a new and more hopeful career. 
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Founded by these conscript fathers, Texan society grew apace. 
In a few years Texas felt herself strong enough to be 
independent. Her connection with Mexico was declared 
to be at an end. 
The leader in this revolution was Sam Houston, a Vir- 
ginian of massive frame — energetic, auda«ioufi, unscrupulous 
—in no mean degree fitted to direct the storm he had helped to 
raise. For Houston was a Sontiiemer, and it was his ambition 
to gain Texas for the purposes of the slave-ownerB, Mexico had 
abolished slaveiy. Texas could be no home for the possessor of 
slaves till she was severed from Mexico. 

When independence was declared, Texas had to defend her 
newly-claimed liberties by the sword. General Houston 
headed the patriot forces, not quite 400 in number, 
and imperfectly armed. Santa *"""■ came against 
them with an army of 6000. The Texans retreated, and having 
nothing to carry, easily distanced their pursuers. At the San 
Jacinto, Houston was strengthened by tiie arrival of two field- 
pieces. He turned like a lion upon the unexpectant Mexicans, 
whom he canght in the very act of crossing the river. He fired 
grape-shot into their quaking ranks. TTia unconquerable Texans 
clubbed their muskets — they had no bayonets-— and rushed upon 
the foe. The Mexicans fled in helpless rout, and Texas was 
free. The grateful Texans elected General Houston President 
of the republic which he had thus saved. 

Ho sooner was Texas independent than she offered to join 

herself to the United States. Her proposals were at 

first declined. But the South warmly espoused her cause 

and urged her claims. Once more North and South 

met in fiery debate. Slavery had already a sure footing In Texas. 

If Texas entered the Union it was as a Slave State. On that 

ground avowedly the South ui^ed the annexation. On that 

ground the North resisted it. " We all see," said Daniel Webster, 
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" ihat Te:£as will be a Blave-lioldiiig countiy ; and I frankly avow 
mj iinwillmgnesB to do anything which ehall extend the slavery 
of the AMcan race on this continent, or add another Slave-holding 
State to the Union." " The South," said the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, speaking of slavery, " does not possess a blessing with 
vhich the affections of her people are so closely entwined, and 
whose value ia more highly appreciated. By the annexation of 
Texas an equipoise of infiuence in the halls of Congress will be 
secured, which will furnish us a permanent guarantee of pro- 
tection." 

It V/0B the battle-ground on which all the recent great battles 
of American political history have been foi^^t. It ended, as 
such battles at that time usually did, in Southern victory. In 
March 1845 Texas was received into the Union. The slave- 
power gained new votes in Congress, and room for a vast exten- 
sion of the slave-aystem. 
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Mexico was displeaaed with the annexation of Texas, but did 
not manifest so quickly as it -waa hoped she would any diapoei- 
tion to avenge horaelf. Mr. Folk, a Southeru loan, was nov 
Fresident, and h.e governed in the interest of the South. A 'war 
with Mexico was a thing to be desired, because Mexico must be 
beat«n, and could then be plundered of territory which the 
slave-owners would appropriate. To provoke Mexico 
the Unready, an army of 4000 men was sent to the 
extreme south-weetem confine of Texas. A Mexican 
army of 6000 lay near. The Americans, with marvellous 
audacity, erected a fort within easy range of Matamoras, a 
city of the Mexicans, and thus the city was in their power. 
After much hesitation the Mexican army attacked the Ameri- 
cans, and received, as they might well have anticipated, a severe 
defeat. Thus, without the formality of any declaration, the war 
was begun. 

President Folk hastened to announce to Congress that the 
Mexicans had " invaded our territory, and shed the blood of our 
fellow-citizens." Congress voted men and money for the prose- 
cution of the war. Volunteers offered themselves in multitudes. 
Their brave little army was in peril — far &om help, and sur- 
rounded by enemies. The people were eager to support the 
hei'oes of whose victory they were so proud. And yet opinion 
was much divided. Many deemed the war unjust and disgrace- 
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&L Am ong these was a young lawyer of Illimois, destined in 
later years to £11 a place in the hearts of his countrymen second 
only to that of Waahington. Abraham Lincoln entered Congress 
while the war was in progress, and his first speech was in con- 
demnation of the courae pursued by the Government. 

The war was pushed with vigour at first under the command 
of General Taylor, who was to become the neit President ; and 
finally under General Scott, who as a very young man had 
fought against the British at Kiagara, and eg a very old man 
was Commander-in-Chief of the American Army when the great 
war between North and South began. Many officers were ^ere 
whose names became famous in after years. General Lee and 
General Grant gained here their first experi^ice of war. They 
were not then known to each other. They met for the first 
time, twenty years after, in a Virginian cottage, to arrange 
terms of surrender for the defeated army of the Southern Con- 
federacy ! 

The Americans resolved to fight their way to the enemy's 
capital, and there compel such a peace as would be agreeable to 
themselves. The task was not without difficulty. The Mexican 
army was greatly more numerous. They had a splendid cavalry 
force and an efficient artillery. Their commander, Santa Anna, 
uns(n:^ipulous even for a Mexican, was yet a soldier of some 
ability. The Americans were mainly volunteers who had never 
seen war till now. The fighting was severe. At Buena-Yista 
the American army was attacked by a force which outnumbered 
it in the proportion of five to one. The battle lasted for ten 
hours, and the invaders were saved from ruin by their eaperior 
artillery. The mountain passes were strongly fortified, and 
General Scott had to convey his umy across chasms and ravines 
which the Mexicans, deeming them impracticable, had n^lected 
to defend. Strong in the consciousness of their superiority to 
the people they invaded — the same consciouaneas which aup- 
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ported Cortea and hia Spaniards three centuries before — the 

Americans pressed on. At length thej came in sight of Mexico, 
at the same spot irhence Cortes had viewed it. Once 

1 hat' ™*"^ they routed a Mexican army of greatly superior 
force, and then General Scott marched hia little army 
of 6000 men quietly into the capital. The war was 

closed, and a treaty of peace was with little delay negotiated. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

America exacted mercilessly tlie penalty whicli usually attends 
defeat. Mexico waa to receive fifteen millions of doUara ; but 
she ceded an enormous territory stretcliiikg westward from Texas 
to the Pacific. 

One of the provinces which composed this magnificent prize 
was Cahfomia. The alave-owners had gone to war with Mexico 
that they might gain ffii-ritory which slavery should possess for 
ever. They sought to introduce California into the Union as a 
Slave State. But Providence interposed to shield her from a 
destiny so unhappy. 

Just about the time that California became an American pos- 
session it was discovered that her soil was richly en- 
dowed with Bold. On one of the tributaries of the 

* A.D. 

Sacramento river an old settler was peacefully dicing a 
trench — caring little, it may be supposed, about the change 
of citizenship which he had undergone — not dreaming that the 
next stroke of his spade was to infiuence the history not merely 
of California but of the world. Among the sand which he lifted 
were certain shining particles. His wondering eye considered 
them with attention. They were Gold ! Gold was everywhere 
— in the soil, in the river-sand, in the mountain-rock ; gold in 
dust, gold in peUete, gold in lumps ! It was the land of old feiry 
tale, where wealth could be had by him who chose to stoop down 
and gather ! 
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Faat as the mails could carry it the bewildering news thrilled 
the heart of America, To the energetic youth of the Northern 
States the charm was irresistibla It was now, indeed, a reproach 
to be poor, when it was bo easy to be rich. 

The journey to the land of promise was full of toil and danger. 
There were over two thousand milea of unexplored wilderness 
to traverse. There were mountain ranges to surmount, lofty 
and rugged as the Alps themselves. There were great desolate 
plains, unwatered and without vegetation. Indians, whose dis- 
positions there was reason to question, beset the path. But 
danger was unconsidered. That season thirty thousand Ameri- 
cans crossed the plains, climbed the mountains, forded the 
streams, bore without shrinking all that want, exposure, and 
fatigue could inflict. Cholera broke out among them, and four 
thousand left their bones in the wilderness. The rest plodded 
on undismayed. Fifty thousand came by sea. From all countries 
they came — from quiet English villages, &om the crowded cities 
of China. Before the year wa^ out California had gained an 
addition of eighty thousand to her populaticoL 

These came mainly from the Noi-them States. They had no 
thought of suffering in their new home the evil insti- 
tution of the South. They settled easily the coostita- 
tion of their State, and California was received into the 
Union free from the taint of slavery. 

It was no slight disappointment to the men of the 
South, They had urged on the war with Mexico in ordei- to 
gain new Slave States, new votes in Congress, additional room 
for the spread of slavery. They had gained all the territory 
they hoped for, but this strange revelation of gold had peopled 
it from the North, and slavery was shut out for ever. To soothe 
their irritation, Henry Clay proposed a very black concession, 
under the disgrace of which Anterica suffered for years in the 
estimation of all Christian nations. The South was angry, and 
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hinted even then at secession. The North vas prosperous. Her 
merchants were growing rich. Her fanners were rapidly over- 
spreading the conntiy and subduing waste lands to the service 
of man. Erery year saw -vast accessions to her wealth. Her 
supreme desire was for quietness. In this frame of mind she 
assented to the passing of the Fugitive Slave I^vr. Heretofore it 
had been lawful for the slaveowner to reciaim his slave who 
had escaped into a Free State ; but although lawful it was in 
practice almost impossible. fTow the officers of the Government, 
and all good dtizens, were commanded to give to the pursuer all 
needful help. In certain cases Government was to defray the 
expense of restoring the slave to the pltmtation &oni which he 
had fled. In any trial arising nnder this law, the evidence of 
the slave himself was not to be received. The oath of his pur- 
suer was ahnoat decisive against him. Hundreds of Southern 
niffiaua hastened to take vile advantage of this shameful law. 
They searched out coloured men in the Free States, and swore 
that they were escaped slaves. In too many instances they were 
successful, and many &ee negroes as well as escaped slaves were 
borne back to the miseriee of sUvery. The North erred griev- 
ously in consenting to a measure so base. It is just, however, 
to say, that although Northern politicians upheld it as a wise 
and necessary oompromise, the Northern pe<^Ie in their hearts 
abhorred it. The law was so unpopular that its execution was 
resisted in several Northern cities, and it quickly passed into 
disuse. 
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The great LouiBuaia purchase from Napoleon was not yet 
wholly portioned off into States. Westward and northward of 
Missouri waa an eaonoous expanse of the richest land in 
the Union, having as yet few occupants more profitahle than the 
Indians. Two great routes of travel — to the west and to the 
south-west — traversed it. The eager searcher for gold passed 
that way on his long walk to Califonm. The Mormon looked 
with indifference on its luxuriant v^etatiou as he toiled on to 
his New Jerusalem by the Great Salt Lake. In the year 1853 
it was proposed to organize this region into two Territories, iinder 
the names of Kansas and Nebraska. Here once more arose the 
old question — Shall the Territories be Slave or Free? The Mis- 
souri Compromise had settled that slavery should never come 
here. But the slave-ownere were able to cancel this 
settlement. A. law was enacted under which the inhabit- 
ants were left to choose between slavery and freedom. 
The vote of a majority would decide the destiny of these 
magnilicent provinces. 

And now both parties had to bestir themselves. The early 
inhabitants of the infant States were to fix for all time whether 
they would admit or exclude the slaveowner with his victims. 
Everything depended, therefore, on taking early possession. 

The South was first in the field. Missouri was near, and 
her citizens led the way. Great slave-owners took possession 
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of Itmds in KaaaaB, and loudly mvited their brethren from other 
States to come at once, bringing their sla-ree with them. But 
their numbers were Bmall, while the need was urgent. The 
South had no population to spore fitted for the work of coloniz- 
ing. But she had in large numbers the class of " mean whites." 
In the mean white of the Southern States we are permitted to 
see how low it b possible for our Anglo-Saxon humanity to fall. 
The mean white is entirely without education. His house is a 
hovel of the very lowest description. Personally he walks in 
rags and filtk He cannot stoop to work, because slavery has 
rendered labour disreputable. He supports himself as savages 
do — by shooting, by fishing, by the plunder of hia industrious 
ueighbouts' fields and folds. The negro, out of the unutter- 
able degradation to which he has been subjected, looks with 
scorn upon the mean white. 

The mean whites of Missouri were easily marshalled for a 
raid into Kansas. The time came when elections were 
to take place — when the great question of Slave or Free 1865 
was to be answered. Gangs of armed ruffians were a.d. 
marched over from Missouri. Such a party — nearly 
a thousand strong, accompanied by two pieces of cannon — entered 
the little town of I^wrence on the morning of the election-day. 
The ballot-boxes were taken possession of, and the peaceful in- 
habitants were driven away. The invaders cast fictitious votes 
into ^e boxes, outnumbering t«n or twenty times the lawful 
roll of voters. A legislature wholly in the interests of slavery 
was thus elected. In due time that body begaji to enact laws. 
So man whose opinions were opposed to slavery was to be an 
elector in Kansas. Any man who spoke or wrote against 
slavery was to suffer imprisonment with hard labour. I>eath 
was the penalty for aiding the escape of a slave. All this was 
done while the enemies of slavery were an actual majority of 
the inhabitants of Kansas J 
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And then tlie Border ruffians oTerran tho country — vorking 
their own wicked will wherever they camo. The outrages they 
committed read like the freaks of demons. A man betted that 
he would scalp an abolitionist. He rode out from the littlo 
town of Leavensworth in search of a victim. He met a gentle- 
man driving in a gig, shot him, scalped him, rode back to town, 
showed his ghastly trophy, and received payment of hia bet. 
Men were gathered up &om their work in the fields, ranged in 
line, and ruthlessly shot to death, because they hated slavery. 
A lawyer who had protested gainst frauds at an election was 
tarred and feathered ; thus attired he was put up to auction, and 
sold to the highest bidder. The town of Lawrence was attacked 
by eight hundred marauders, who plundered it to their content 
— bombarding with artillery houses which displeased them — 
burning and destroying in utter wantonness. 

But during all this unhappy time the steady tide of Northern 
emigration into Kansas flowed on. From the very outset of 
tihe strife the North was resolute to win Kansas for freedom. 
She sought to do this by colooizing Kansas with men who hated 
slavery. Societies were formed to aid poor emigrants. In 
single families, in groups of fifty to a hundred persons, the 
settlers were promptly moved westward. Some of these merely 
obeyed the impulse which drives so many Americana to leave 
the settled States of the east and push out into the wilderness. 
Others went that their votes might prevent the spread of 
slavery. There waa no small measure of patriotism in the 
movement. Men left their comfortable homes in the east and 
carried their fiunilies into a wilderness, to the natural miseries 
of M'hich was added the presence of bitter enemies. They did 
so that Kansas might be a Free State. Cannon were planted on 
the banks of ilie Missouri to prevent their entrance into Kansas. 
Many of them, were plundered and turned back. Often their 
houses were bmmed and their fields wasted. But they were a 
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self-relmnt people, to 'whom it was no hardahip to be obliged to 
defend themselves. When need arose they banded themaelTca 
together and gave battle to the ruffians who troubled them. 
And all the while they were growing stronger by constant re- 
inforcements from the east. There were building, and clearing, 
and ploughing, and sowing. In epito of Southern outrage 
KaJisas was fast ripening into a free and orderly conunimity. 
In a few years the party of freedom was able to carry ^o-* 
the elections. A constitution was adopted by which . _ 
slaveiy was excluded from Xansas. And at length, 
just when the great final struggle between slavery and 1861 
freedom was commencing, Kansas was received as a 
Free Stato Her admission raised the number of States in Uie 
Union to thirty-four. 
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The conflict deepened as ye&ra passed. The Abolitionists be- 
came more irrepressible, the Slave-holders more savage. There 
seemed no hope of the law becoming just. The American people 
have a deep reverence for law, but here it was overborne by their 
sense of injustice. The wicked law was habitually set at de- 
fiance. Plana were carefully &amed for aiding the escape of 
slaves. It was whispered about among the negroes that at 
certain points they were sure to find friends, shelter, safe con- 
veyance to Canada. Around every plantation there stretched 
dense jungles, swamps, pathless forests. The escaping slave fied 
to these gloomy solitudes. They bunted )iim with blood-hounds, 
and many a poor wretch was dragged back to groan under 
deeper brutalities than before. If happily undiscovered, he 
made his way to certain well-known stations, a chain of which 
passed him safely on to the protection of the British flag. This 
wos the Underground Railway. Now and then its agents were 
discovered. In that miserable time it was a grave offence 
to help a slave to escape. The offender was doomed to heavy 
fine or long imprisonment. Some died in prison of the hard- 
ships they endured. But the Underground Railway never 
wanted agents. No sooner had the nnjust law claimed its 
victim than ajiother stepped into his place. During many years 
the average number of slaves freed by this agency was consider- 
ably over a thousand. 
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The Blave-holders xnaAe it unsafe for Northerners of anti- 
slavery opinions to remain in the South. Acta of bnxtal Tiolence 
— very frequently resulting in murder — became very 
common. Dviring one year eight hundred persons 'were 1860 
robbed, whipped, tarred and feathered, or murdered for a.d. 
suspected antipathy to slavery. The possession of an 
anti-elavery newspaper or book involved expulsion &om the 
State ; and the circulation of such works could scarcely be ex- 
piated by any punishment but death. In Virginia and Mary- 
lajid it was gravely contemplated to drive the free negroes from 
their homes, or to sell them into slavery and devote the 
money thus obtained to the support of the common schools I 
Arkansas did actually expel her free negroes. The slave-holders 
were determined that nothing which could remind their victims 
of liberty should be suffered to remain. 

It was well said by Mr. SewM\i that they greatly erred who 
deemed this collision accidental or ephemeral. It was 
" an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur- 1858 
ing forces." All attempts at compromise would be a.d. 
short-lived and vain. 



The most influential advocate of the numerous compromises 
by which the strife was sought to be calmed, was Henry Clay of 
Kentucky. Clay was much loved for his genial dispositions, 
much honoured and trusted in for his commanding ability. 
For many years of the prolonged struggle he seemed to stand 
between North and South — wielding authority over both. 
Although Southern, he hated slavery, and the slave-holders had 
often to receive &om his lips emphatic denunciations of their 
favoorite system. But he hated the docti'inea of the abolition- 
ists too, and believed they were leading towards the dissolution 
of the Union. He desired gradual emMxcipation, and along 
with it the return of the n^;roes to Afiica. His aim wae to 
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deliver hia eoimtry from the taint of alflVMy ; but he would 

effect that great revolution step by step, as iSxe coimtiy could 

bear it. At every crisis he waa ready with a compromise. His 

proposals soothed the angiy passions which were aroused when 

Missouri sought admission into the Union. His, too, 

was that unhappy compromise, one feature of which 

was the Fugitive Slave Bill. If compromise could 

have averted strife, Heniy Clay would have saved his country. 

But the conflict was irrepressible. 

The slave-power grew very bold dining the later years of its 
ezistence. The re-opening of the slave-trade became one of the 
questions of the day in the Southern States. The Governor of 
South Carolina expressly recommended this measure. Southern 
newspapers supported it. Southern ruffians actually accom- 
plished it. Numerous cargoes of slaves were landed in the 
South in open defiance of law, and the outrage was nnrebuked. 

Political conventions voted their approval of the traffic. 
1869 Associations were formed to promote it. Agricultural 
A.D. societies offered prizes for the best specimens of newly 

imported live Africans. It was even proposed that a 
prize should be offered for the best sermon in favour of the slave- 
trade 1 Advertisements like this were fi-equent in Southern 
newspapers — " For sale, fom: hundred negroes, lately landed on 
the coast of Texas." It was possible to do such things then. 
A little later — in the days of Abraham Lincoln — a certain 
ruffi&nly Captain Gordon made the perilous experiment of 
bringing a cargo of slaves to New York. He was seized, and 
promptly hanged. There was no further attempt to revive the 
slave-trade. Thus appropriately was this hideous traffic closed. 
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The hatred of the North to slavery was rapidly growing. In 
the eyes of some slavery was an enormous sin, fitted to bring 
the curse of Glod upon the land. To others it was a political 
evil — marring the unity and hindering the pi-ogress of the 
country. To very many, on the one ground or the other, it 
was becoming hateful. Politicians sought to delay by conces- 
sions the inevitable crisis. Simple men, guiding themselves 
by their conviction of the wickedness of slavery, were growing 
ever more vehement in their hatred of this evil thing. 

John Brown was such a man. The blood of the Pilgrim 
Fathera flowed in his veins. The old Puritan spirit guided all 
hia actions. From his boyhood he abboiTed slavery. He was 
constrained by his duty to Ood and man to spend himself in this 
causa There was no hope of advantage in it ; no desire for 
fame ; no thought at aJl for himself or for his children. He 
saw a huge wrong, and he could not help setting himself to 
resist it. He was no politician. He was poweriesa to influence 
the councils of the nation. But he had the old Puritan aptitude 
for battle. He went to Kansas with his sons to help in the 
fight for &eedom; and while there was fighting to be done, 
John Brown was at the front. He was a leader among the 
free settlers, who felt his military superiority, and followed him 
with confidence in many a bloody skirmish. He retired 
habitually into deep solitudes to pray. He had morning and 
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evening prayers, in whict all hia foUoweni joined. He would 
allow no man of immoral character in his camp. He believed 
that God directed him in viaiona. He was God's servant, and 
not man's. The -work given him to do might be bitter to the 
flesh, but since it was God's work he dared not shrink from it. 

When the triiunph of freedom was secured in Xansaa, John 
Brown moved eastward to Virginia. He was now to devote 
himself in earnest to the overthrow of the accursed institution. 
The laws of his country sanctioned an enormous wickedness. 
He declared war against his country, in so far as the national 
support of slavery was concerned. He prepared a constitution 
and a semblance of government. He himself was the head of 
this singular organization. Associated with him were a 
Secretary of State, a Treasurer, and a Secretary of War. 
Slavery, 'he stated, was a barbarous and unjustifiable wai", 
carried on by one section of the community against another. 
His new government was for the defence of those whom the 
laws of the country wrongfully left undefended. He was joined 
by a few enthusiasts like-minded with himself. He laid up 
store of arms. He and his friends himg about plantations, and 
aided the esct^ of slaves to Canada. Occasionally the horses 
and cattle of the slave-owner were laid under contribution to 
support the costs of the campaign. Brown meditated war upon 
a somewhat extensive scale, and only waited the reinforcements 
of which he was assured, that he might proclaim liberty to all 
the captives in his neighbourhood. But reason appeared for 
believing that his pl(ms had been betrayed to the enemy, and 
Brown was hurried into measures which brought swift destruc- 
tion upon himself and his followers. 

Harper's Ferry was a town of five thousand inhabitants, 
nestling amid steep and rugged mountains, where the Shenan- 
doah unites its waters with those of the Potomac. The 
National Armory was here, and an arsenal in which were 
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laid up enormous stores of arms and ammunition- Brown re- 
solved to seize the arsenal. It waa liis hope that the slaves 
w^ould hasten to his standard when the news of his success 
went abroad. And ho seems to have reckoned that he would 
become strong enough to make terms 'with the Govemment, 
or, at the worst, to secure the escape to Canada of his armed 
followers. 

One Sunday evening in October he marched into Harper's 
Feny with a little army of twenty-two men — black and 
white — -and easily possessed himself of the arsenaL He 1869 
cut the telegraph wires. He stopped the trains which a.d. 
here cross the Potomac. He made prisoners of the 
workmen who csjne in the morning to resume their labours at 
the arsenal. His sentinels held the streets and bridges. The 
surprise was complete, and for a few hours his possession of the 
Oovemment works was undisputed. 

When at length the news of this nmnTing rebellion was 
suffered to escape, and America learned that old John Brown 
had invaded and conquered Harper's Ferry, the rage and alarm 
of the slave-owners and their supporters knew no bounds. The 
Virginians, upon whom the affront fell most heavily, took 
prompt measures to avenge it. By noon on Monday a force of 
militiamen surrounded the little town, to prevent the escape of 
those whom, as yet, they were not strong enough to capture. 
Before night fifteen hundred men were assembled. All that 
night Brown held his conquest. Nearly all his men were 
wounded or slain. His two sons were shot dead. Brown, 
standing beside their bodies, calmly exhorted his men to be firm, 
and seU their lives as dearly as possible. On Tuesday morning 
the soldiers forced an entrance, and Brown, with a sabre-cut in 
his head, and two bayonet-stabs in his body, was a prisoner. 
He waa tried and condemned to die. Throughout his im- 
prisonment, and even amid the horrors of the closing scene, his 
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habitual serenity was undisturbed. He " humbly trusted that 
he haJ the peace of God, which passeth aJl underst&udijig, to 
rule in his heart." 

To the enraged elave-owners John Brown was a detestable 
rebel. To the aboUtioniata he was a martyr. To tis he is a 
true, eameet, but most ill-judging man. Hia actiouia were un- 
wise, unwarrantable ; but his aima were noble, hia self-devotion 
was heroic. 
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In Has year America made her decennial euumetatdon of her 
people aod their poBseesioiiB. The industri&l greatness n'hich 
the cenBUS revealed was an astonishment not only to the rest of 
the world, but even to herself. The slow growth of the old 
European countries seemed absolute stagnation beside this swift 
multiplication of men and of beasts, and of wealth in every 

The three millions of colonists who had tlirown off the British 
yoke bad now increased to thirty-one and a half millions ! Of 
these, four millions were slaves, owned by three hundred and 
fifty thousand persons. This great population was assisted in 
its toils by six millions of hoi-ses and two millions of working 
oxen- It owned eight millions of cows, fifteen millions of other 
cattle, twenty-two nullions of sheep, and thirty-three millions of 
hogs. The products of the soil were enormous. The cotton crop 
of that year was close upon one million tons. It had more than 
doubled within the last ten years. The grain crop was twelve 
hundred millions of bushels — figures so laige as to pass beyond 
our cranprehension. Tobacco had more than doubled since 
I860 — until now America actually yielded a supply of five 
hundred millions of pounds. There were five thousand miles 
of canals, and thirty thousand miles of railroad — twenty-two 
thousand of which were the creation of the preceding ten years. 
The textile manufactures of the country had reached the nnm'nl 
m) 13 
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value of forty milliona eterling. America had provided for tho 
educatioD of her children by erecting one hundred and thirteen 
thousand schools and colleges, and emplojong one hundred and 
fifty thouaand teachers. Her educational institutions enjoyed 
revenues amounting to nearly seven millions sterling, and were 
attended by five millions and a half of pupils. Seligious instruc- . 
tion was given in fifty-four thousand churches, in which there 
was accommodation for nineteen millions of hearers. The daily 
history of the world was supplied by four thousand newspapers, 
vhicli circulated annually one thousand millions of copies. 

There belonged to the American people nearly two thouaand 
millions of acres of land. They had. not been able to make any 
use of the greater part of this enormous heritage. Only foiw 
hundred millions of acres had aa yet become in any measure 
available for the benefit of man. The huge remainder lay un- 
possesaed — its power to give wealth to man growing always 
greater during the long ages of solitude and neglect. The 
ownership of this prodigious expanse of fertUe land opened to 
the American people a iiiture of unexampled prosperity. They 
needed only peace and the exercise of their own vigorous in< 
dustry. But a sterner task was in store for them. 

During the last few years the divisions between North and 
South had become exceedingly bitter. The North was becoming 
ever more intolerant of slavery. The unreasoning and passion- 
ate South resented with growing fiereeness the Northern abhor- 
rence of her favoured institution. In the Senate House one 
day a member was bending over his desk busied in writing. 
His name was Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. He was 
well known for the hatred which he bore to slavery, and his 
power aa an orator gave him rank as a leader among those who 
desired the overthrow of the system. While this senator was 
occupied with bis writing, there walked up to him two men 
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whom South Carolina deemed not unworthy to frame laws for 
a great people. One of them^ — a ruffian, although a senator — 
whose name was Brooks, carried a heavy cane. With this 
formidable weapon he discharged many blows upon the head of 
the unsuspecting Sumner, till his victim fell bleeding, and 
senseless to the floor. For this outrage a trifling fine was im- 
posed on Brooks. His admiring constituents eagerly paid the 
amount. Brooks resigned his seat. He was immediately re- 
elected. Handsome canes flowed in upon him from all parts of 
the slave country. The South, in a most dehberate and em- 
phatic manner, recorded its approval of the crime which he had 
committed. 

To such a pass had ^orth and South now come. Sunmer 
vehemently attacking slavery; Brooks vehemently smiting Sum- 
ner upon his defenceless head — these men represent with perfect 
truthfulness the feeling of the two great sections. This cannot 
last. 

A new President fell to be elected in 1860. INever had an 
election taken place under circumstances so exciting. The 
Korth vas thoroughly aroused on the slave question. The 
time for compromises was felt to have passed. It was a death- 
grapple between the two powers. Peaceful arrangement was 
hopeless. Each party had to put forth ite strength and conquer 
or be crushed. 

The enemies of slaveiy announced it as their design to prevent 
slavery from eitending to the Territories. They had no power 
to interfere ia States where the system already exists. But the 
Territories belong to the Union. The proper condition of the 
Union is freedom. The Slave States are merely exceptional. It 
is contrary to the Constitution to cany this irregularity where 
it does not already exist. 

The Territories, said the South, belong to the Union. All 
citizens of the Union are free to go there with thrar property. 
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Slaves are property. Slavery may therefore be established in 
the Territories if Blave-owners choose to settle there. 

On this issue battle was joined. The Northern party nomi- 
nated Abraham Lincoln as their candidate. The Southerners, 
with their Mends in the North — of whom there were many- 
divided their votes among three candidates. They were defeated, 
and Abraham Lincobi became President. 

Mr. Lincoln was the son of a small and not very prosperous 
&rmer. He was bom in 1809 in the State of Kentucky ; but 
his youth was passed maiiJy in Indiana. His father had chosen to 
settle on the furthest verge of civilization. Around him was a 
dense iUimitable forest, still wandered over by the Indians. Here 
and there in the wilderness occurred a rude wooden hut like his 
own, the abode of some rough settler — regardless of comfort and 
greedy of the excitements of pioneering. The next neighbour 
was two miles away. There were no roads, no bridges, no 
inns. The traveller swam the rivers he had to cross, end 
trusted, not in vain, to the hospitality of the settlers for food 
and shelter. Now and then a clergyman passed that way, and 
from a hasty platform beneath a tree the gospel was preached 
to an eagerly-listening audience of rugged woodsmen. Many 
years after, when he had grown wise and famous, Mr. Lincoln 
spoke, with tears in his eyes, of a well-remembered sermon which 
he had heard from a wayfaring preacher in the great Indiana 
wilderness. Justice was administered under the shade of forest 
trees. The jury sat upon a log. The same tree which sheltered 
the court, occasionally served as a gibbet for the criminsJ. 

In this society — rugged, but honest Mid kindly — the youth of 
the future President was passed. He had little schooling. 
Indeed there was scarcely a school within reach, and if all the 
days of his school-time were added together they would scarcely 
make up one year. His &ther was poor, and Abraham was 
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needed on the farm. There -was timber to fell, there were fences to 
build, fields to plough, sowing tuid reaping to be done. Abraham 
led a. busy life, and knew well, while yet a boy, what hard work 
meant. Like all boys who come to anything great, he had a 
devoTiring thirst for knowledge. He borrowed aJl tlie books in 
his neighbourhood, and read them by the blaze of the logs which 
his own axe had split. 

This was his upbringing. When he entered life for himself 
it was as clerk in. a small store. He served nearly a year there, 
conducting faithfully and cheerfully the lowly commerce by 
which the wants of the settlers were supplied. Then he comes 
before us as a soldier, fighting a not very bloody campaign against 
the Indiims, who had undertaken, rather imprudently, to drive 
the white men out of that r^on. Having settled in Illinois, 
he commenced the study of law, supporting himself by land- 
surveying during the unprofitable stages of that pursuit. 
Finally he applied himself to politics, and in 1834 was elected 
a member of the Legislature of Illinois. 

He was now in his twenty-fifth year; of vast stature, some- 
what awkwardly fashioned, slender for hia height, but uncom- 
monly muscular and enduring. He was of pleasant humour, 
ready and true insight. After such a boyhood as his, difficulty 
had no terrors for him, and he was incapable of defeat. His 
manners were very homely. His lank, ungainly figure, dressed 
in the native manufacture of the backwoods, would have spread 
dismay in a European drawing-room. He was smiled at even 
in the uncourtly Legislature of Illinois. But here, as elsewhere, 
whoever came into contact with Abraham Lincoln felt that he 
was a man framed to lead other men. Sagacious, penetrating, 
full of resouree, and withal honest, kindly, conciliatory, his 
hands might be roughened by toil, his dress and ways might be 
those of the wilderness, yet was he quickly recognized as a bom 
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During the next tweutj-aLs years Mr. Lincoln applied himself 
to the profession of the law. Duiing the greater portion c^ 
those years he ■was in public life. He had part in all the 
political controversies of hk time. Chief among these were 
the troubles arising out of slavery. From his boyhood Mr. 
IJncoln was a steady enemy to slavery, as at once foolish and 
wrong. He would not interfere with it in the old States, for 
there the Constitution gave him no power ; but he would in no 
ways allow its establishment in the Territories. He desired a 
policy which " looked forward hopefully to the time when 
slavery, as a wrong, might come to an end." He gained in a 
very unosual degree the confidence of his party, who raised bim 
to the presidential chair, as a tme nad capable repi-eaentative 
of their principles in regard to the great slavery question. 
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SECESSION. 

South Carolina was the least loyal to the Union of aE the States. 
She estimated very highly her own dignity as a sovereign State. 
She held in smaU accOTint the allegiance which she owed to the 
Federal Government. Twenty-eight years ago Congress 
had enacted a highly protective tariff. South Caro- 
lina, disapproving of this measure, decreed that it 
was not binding upon her. Should the Federal Government at- 
tempt to enforce it, South Carolina announced her purpose of quit- 
ting the Union and becoming independent. General Jackson, 
who was then President, made ready to hold South Carolina to her 
duty by force ; but Congress modified the tariff, and so averted 
the danger. Jackson believed firmly that the men who then 
held the destiny of South Carolina in their hands wished to 
seceda " The tariff," he said, " was but a pretext. The next 
will be the slavery question." 

The time predicted had now come, and South Carolina led her 
sister States into the dark and bloodypath. Aconvention 
of her people was promptly called, and on the 20tb of De- 1860 
comber an Ordinance was passed dissolving the Union, a.d. 
and declaring South Carolina a &ee and independent re- 
public. When the Ordinance was passed the bells of Charleston 
rang for joy, and the streets of the city resounded with the 
wild exulting shouts of an excited people. Dearly had the joy 
of those tumultuous hours to be paid for. Four years-later, when 
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Shprmaji quelled the heroic defence of the rebel city, Charleston 
lay in ruins. Her people, sorely diminished by war and famine, 
had been long familiar with the miserieB vhicli a strict blockade 
and a merciless bom.bardmeQt can in£ict. 

The example of South Cuolina was at once followed by 
other discontented States. Georgia, Alabama, Missisaippi, 
LouisiBJia, aud Florida hastened to asBert their independence, 
and to league themselves into a new Confederacy. They adopted 
a Constitution, differing from the old mainly in these respects, 
that it contained prtrvisions against taxes to protect any branch 
of industry, and gave effective aecuritiefl for the permanence and 
extension of elavery. They elected Mr. Jefferson Davis Pi'esi- 
dent for six years. They possessed themselves of the Govern- 
ment property within their own boundaries. It was not yet 
their opinion that the North would fight, and they bore them- 
selves with a high hand in all the arrangements which their 
new position seemed to call for. 

After the Government was formed, the Confederacy was joined 
by other Slave Statea who at first had hesitated. Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, after some 
delay gave in their adhesion. The Confederacy in its completed 
form was composed of eleven States, with a population of nine 
millions ; six millions of whom were free, and three millions 
were slaves. Twenty-three States remained lojaX to the Union, 
Their population amounted to twenty-two millions. 

It is not to be supposed that the free population of the seced- 
ing States were unanimous in their desire to break up the 
Union. On the contrary, there is good reason to believe that a 
majority of the people in most of the seceding States were all 
the time opposed to secession. In North Carolina the attempt 
to carry secession was at first defeated by the people. In the 
end that State left the Union reluctantly, under the belief that 
not otherwise could it escape becoming the battle-ground of the 
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contending powers. Thus, too, Virginia refused at first by 
large majorities to secede. In Georgia and Alabaifla the minori- 
ties against secession were large. In Louisiana 20,000 votes 
were given for secession, and 17,000 against it. In many oases 
it required much intrigue and dexterity of management to ob- 
tain a fayourable vote ; and the resolution to quit the Union 
was received in sorrow by very many of the Southern people. 
But everywhere in the South the idea prevailed that allegiance 
was due to the State rather than to the Federation. And thus 
it came to pass that when the authorities of a State resolved to 
abandon the Union, the citizens of that State felt constrained to 
secede even while they mourned the course upon which they 
were forced to enter. 

It has been maintained by some defenders of the seceding States 
that slavery was not flie cause of secession. On that question 
there can surely be no authority so good as that of the seceding 
States themselves. A declaration of the reasons which infiuenced 
their action was issued by several States, and acquiesced in by 
the others. South Carolina was the first to give reasons for 
her conduct These reasons related wholly to slavery. No 
other cause of separation was hinted at. The Northern States, 
it was complained, would not restore runaway slaves. They 
assiimed the right of " deciding on the propriety of our domestic 
institutions." They denounced slaveiy as sinful. They per- 
mitted the open establishment of anti-slavery societies. They 
aided the escape of slaves. They sought to exclude slavery 
from the Territories. Finally, they had elected to the office of 
President Abraham Lincoln, " a man whose opinions and pur- 
poses are hostile to slavery." 

Some of the American people had from the beginning held 
the opinion that any State could leave the Union at her pleasure. 
That belief was general in the South. The seceding States did 
not doubt that they had full legal right to take the step which 
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they had taken. And they stated with perfect frankness what 
was their reasoa for exercuing this right. They believed that 
slaveiy waa endangered by their continnance in the Union. 
Strictly speaking, they fought in defence of their right to Becede. 
But they had no other motive for seceding than that shivery 
should be preserved and extended. The war which ensued was 
therefore really a war in defence of slavery. But for the South- 
em love and the Northern antipathy to slavery, no war could 
have occurred. The men of the South attempted to break up 
the Union because they thought slavery would be safer if the 
Slave-owning States stood alone. The men of the K'orth refiised 
to allow the Union to be broken up. They did not go to war 
to put down slavery. T^ey had no more right to put down 
slavery in the South than England has to put down slavery in 
Cuba. The Union which they loved waa endangered, and they 
fought to defend the Union. 
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THE TWO PEESIDENTB. 

Mb. Lincoln was elected, according to usage, early in Novem- 
ber, but did not take possesmu c^ hia office till March. In the 
interval President Buchanan remadned in power. This gentle- 
man was Southern by birth, end, as it has always been believed, 
by sjrmpathy. He Imd no arrest upon the movements of the 
seceding StaJies ; nay, it has been alleged that he rather sought 
to remove obstacles from their path. During all these winter 
months the South«^ leaders were suff^^ to posh forward their 
preparations for the ^proaching conflict. The !Nortli still hoped 
for peace. Congreea busied itself with vain schemes of conci- 
liation. Meetings were held all over the coimtiy, at which an 
anxious desire was expressed to remove causes of offence. The 
self-willed Southerners would listen to no compromise. They 
would go apart, peacefully if they might ; in storm and blood- 
shed if they must. 

Early in February Mr. Lincoln left his home in Illinois on 
his way to Washington. Hin neighbours accompanied 
him to the railroad dep3t, where he^mke a few parting 1861 
words to them. " I know not," he said, " how soon I a.d. 
shall see you agwi. A duty devolves upon me, which 
is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved upon any 
other man since the days of Washington. He nevar would 
have succeeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon 
which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed with- 
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out the same divine aid which, sustained him, and on the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for support ; and I hope 
you, my friends, will all piay that I may receive that divine 
a^iatanoe without which I cannot succeed, but with which buc- 
cesB is certain." 

With these grave, devout words, he took his leave, and passed 
on to the fulfilment of his heavy task. His inauguration took 
place as usual on the 4th of March. A huge crowd assembled 
around the CapitoL iSx. Lincoln had thus far kept silence as 
to the course he meditated in regard to the seceding States. 
Seldom had a revelation involving issues so momentous been 
waited for at the lips of any man. The anxious crowd stood so 
still, that to its utmost verge the words of the speaker were 
distinctly heard. 

He assured the Southerners that their fears were unfounded. 
He had no lawful right to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists ; he had no purpose and no inclination to inter- 
fere. He would, on the contrary, maintain them in the enjoy- 
m.ent of all the rights which the Constitution bestowed upon 
them. But he held that no State could quit the Union at 
pleasure. In view of the Constitution and the laws, the Union 
was unbroken. His poKcy would be framed upon that belief. 
He would continue to execute the laws within the seceding 
States, and would continue to possess Federal property there, 
with all the force at his oomniand. That did not necessarily 
involve conflict or bloodshed. Government would not assail 
the discontented States, but would suffer no invasion of its con- 
stitutional rights. With the South, therefore, it lay to decide 
whether there was to be peace or war. 

A week or two before Mr. Lincoln's inauguration Jefferson 
Davis had entered upon his career as President of the Southern 
Mr. Davis was an old politician. He had long ad- 
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Tocated the right of am aggrieved State to leave the Union ;" and 
he Iiad largely coatribut«il, by speech aad by intrigue, to hasten 
the crisis which had nov arrived. He was an accoiapliahed 
man, a graceful writer, a fluent and persuasive f^>eaker. He 
was ambitious, resolute, and of ample experience in the manage- 
ment of affairs; but he had many disqualifications for high 
office. His obstinacy was blind and unreasoning. He had 
little knowledge of men, and could not distinguish " betwe^i 
an instrument and an obstacle." His moral tone was low. Ho 
taught Mississippi, his native State, to repudiate her just debts. 
A great English statesman, who made his acquaintance some 
years before the war broke out, pronounced liim one of the 
ablest and one of the most wicked men in America. 

In his Inaugural Address Mr. Davis displayed a prudent 
reserve. Speaking for the world to hear — a world which, upon 
the whole, abhorred slavery — he did not name the grievances 
which rendered secession necessary. He maintained the right 
of a discontented State to secede. The Union had ceased to 
answer the ends for which it was established ; and in the exer- 
cise of an undoubted right they had withdrawn from it. He 
hoped their late associates would not incur the fearful respon- 
sibility of disturbing them in their pursuit of a separate political 
career. If so, it only remained for them to appeal to arms, and 
invoke the blessing of Providence on a just cause. 

Alexander H. Stephens was the Tic»-Fresident of the Con- 
federacy. His health was bad, and the expression of his &ce 
indicated habitual sufiering. He had nevertheless been a labo- 
rious student, and a patient, if not a very wise, thinker on the 
gre^t questions of his time. In the early days of secession ho 
delivered at Savannah a speech which quickly became famous, 
and which retains Its interest stilT as the most candid explana- 
tion of the motives and the expectations of the South. The old 
Qovernment, he said, was founded upon sand. It was founded 
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upcm the aasumption of the eqiiality of races. Ita authon 
enterttuned the mistaken belief that African slavery was wrong 
in principle. " Our new Government," said the Vice-Preaidont, 
"is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas; its foundations 
are laid, its comer-stone rests, upon the great truth that the 
negro is not equal to the white man ; that slavery is his natural 
and normal condition." Why the Creator had made him so 
could not be told. " It is not for us to inquire into the wisdom 
of His ordinances, or to question them." With this very clear 
statement by the Vice-President, we are &eed from uncertainty 
as to the designs of the Southern leaders, and filled with thank- 
fulness for the ruin which fell upon their wicked enterprise. 

It is a very curious but perfectly authenticated fact, that not- 
withstanding the pains taken by Southern leaders to show that 
they seceded merely to preserve and miuntidn slavery, there were 
many intelligent men in England who steadfastly maintained 
that slavery had little or nothing to do with the origin of the 
Great War. 
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THE FIE8T BLOW STRTICK. 

When his Inaugural AddreBs was delivered, Mr. Lincoln wbk 
eacorted by his predecessor in office back to the White House, 
■where they parted — Buchanan to retire, not with honour, into 
a kindly oblivion ; Lincoln to begin that great work which had 
devolved upon him. During all that month of March and on 
to the middle of April the world heard very little of the new 
President. He was seldom seen in Washington. It was 
rumoured that intense meditation upon the great problem had 
made him ill. It was asserted that he endured the pains of 
indecision. In the Senate attempts were made to draw forth 
from him a confession of his purposes— if indeed he had any 
purpoaos. But the grim silence was unbroken. The South 
persuaded herself that he was afraid — that the peace-loving, 
money-making ITorth had no heart for fight. She was even 
able to believe, in her vain pride, that most of the Northern 
States would ultimately adopt her doctrines and join themselves 
to her Government. Even in the North there was a party 
which wished union with the seceding States, on their own prin- 
ciples. There was a general indisposition to believe in ww. 
The South had so often threatened, and been so often soothed 
by fresh concessions, it was difficult to believe now that she 
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meant anything more than to eetabliah a position for adran- 
tageouB negotiation. All over the world men waited in aosious 
Buapenae for the revelation of President Lincoht's policy. Mer- 
cantile enterprise languished. Till the occupant of the White 
House chose to open his lips and say whether it was peace or 
war, the buainesa of the world must be content to stand stilL 

Mr. Lincoln's eilence was not the result of irresolution. He 
had doubt as to what the South would do. He had no doubt as 
to what he himself would do. He would Tnainfain the Union ; — 
by friendly arrangement and concession, if that were possible ; 
if not, by war fought out to the bittfir end. 

He nominated the members of his Cabinet — most prominent 
among whom was William H, Seward, his Secretary of State. 
Mr. Seward had been during all his public life a determined 
enemy to slavery. He was in fall sympathy with the President 
as to the course which had to be pursued. His acute and 
vigorous intellect and great experience in public afiaira fitted 
him for the high duties which he was called to discharge. 

So soon as Mr. Lincoln entered upon his office the Southern 
Government sent ambassadors to him as to a foreign power. 
These gentlemen formally intimated that the six States had 
withdrawn from the Union, and now formed an independent 
nation. They desired to solve peaceably all the questions grow- 
ing oat of this separation, and they desired an interview with 
the President, that they might enter upon the business t« which 
they had been appointed. 

Mr. Seward replied te the communication of the Southern 
envoys. His letter was framed with much care, as its high 
importance demanded. It was calm and gentle in its tone, but 
most clear and decisive. He could not recognize the events 
which had recently occurred as a rightful and accomplished 
revolution, but rather as a series of xuijustifiable agressions. 
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He could not recc^nize Ute new Qovenunent as a government at 
all. He could not recc^nize or hold official intercoime with its 
agents. Tho President could not receive them or admit them 
to any commmiication. Within the unimpassioned words of 
Mr. Seward there breathed the fixed, unalterable purpose of the 
Korthem people, against which, as many persona even then felt, 
the impetuous South mi^t indeed dash herself to pieces, but 
could by no possibility prevaU. The baffled ambassadors went 
home, and the angry South quickened her preparations for 



Within the bay of Charleston, and intended for the defence of 
that important city, stood Fort Sumpter, a work of considerable 
strength, and capable, if adequately garriBoned, of a prolonged 
defence. It was not bo garrisoned, however, when the troubles 
b^an. It was held by Major Anderaon with a force of seventy 
men, imperfectly provisioned. The Confederates wished to 
possess themselves of Fort Sumpter, and hoped at one time to 
effect their object peaceably. When that hope failed them, they 
cut off Major Anderson's supply of provisions, and quietly began 
to encircle him with batteries. For some time they waited till 
hunger should compel the surrender of the fort. But word was 
bron^t to them that President Lincoln was sending ships with 
provisions:. Fort Sumpter was promptly summoned t 
surrender. Major Anderson offered to go in three 
days, if not relieved. In reply he received intima- 
tion that in one hour the bombaidment would open. 

About daybreak on the 12th the stillness of Charleston bay 
was disturbed by the firing of a lai^ mortar and the shriek of a 
shell as it rushed through the air. The shell hurst over Fort 
Sumpter, and the war of the Great Eebellion waa begun. The 
other batteries by which the doomed fortress was surrounded 
quickly followed, and in a few minutes fifty guns of the largest 
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size flung shot and shell mto the works. The gnns were admir- 
ably Berved, and every shot told. The garriaon had neither 
provisions nor an adequate supply of ammunitioo. They were 
seventy, and their assailanta wei-e seven thousand. All they 
could do was to offer such resistance as honour demanded. Hope 
of success there was none. 

The gan-ison did not reply at first to the hostUe fire. They 
quietly breakfasted in the security of the bomb-proof casemates. 
Having finished their repast, they opened a comparatively feeble 
and ineffective fire. All that day and next the Confederate 
batt«riea rained shell and red-hot shot into the fort. The 
wooden barracks caught fire and the men were nearly suffocated 
by the smoke. Barrels of gunpowder had to be rolled through 
the flames into the sea. The last cartridge had been loaded into 
the guns. The last biscuit had been eaten. Huge clefts yawned 
in the crumbling walls. Enough had been done for honour. 
To prolong the resistance was uselessly to endanger the lives of 
brave men. Major Anderaon surrendered the ruined fortress, 
and marched out with the honours of war. Curiously enough, 
although heavy firing had continued during thirty-four hours, 
no man on either side was injured ! 

It was a natural mistake that South Carolina should deem 
the capture of Fort Sumpter a glorious victory. The bells of 
Charleston chimed triumphantly all the day ; guns were fired ; 
the citizens were in the streets expreeaing with many oaths the 
rapture which this great success inspired, and their confident 
hope of triumphs equally decisive in time to come ; ministers 
gave thanks; ladies waved handkerchie&; male patriots quafied 
potent draughts to the welfare of the Confederacy. On that 
bright April Sunday all was enthusiasm and boundless excite- 
ment in the city of Charleston. Alas for the vanity of human 
hopes ! There were days near at hand, and many of them too, 
when these rejoicing citizens should sit in hunger and sorrow 
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and deepair among the ruins of their city and tho utter wreck of 
their fortunes and their trade. 

By many of the Southern people war was eagerly desired. The 
Confederacy was already ©atabliahed for some months, and y^ 
it included only six States. There were eight other Slave States, 
whose sympathies it was believed were with the seceders. These 
had been expected to join, but there proved to exist within them 
a loyalty to the XJnion sufficiently strong to delay their secession. 
Amid the excitemento which war would enkindle, this loyalty, it 
was hoped, would disappear, and the hesitating States would be 
constrained to join their fortunes to those of their more resolute 
sisters. The fall of Fort Sumpter was more' than a military 
triumph. It would more than double the strength of the Con- 
federacy and raise it at once to the rank of a great power. 
Everywhere in the South, therefore, there was a wild, exulting 
joy. And not without reason. Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas now joined their sisters in 



In the North, the hope had been tenaciously clung to that the 
peace of the country was not to be disturbed. This dreant was 
rudely broken by the siege of Fort Sumpter. The North 
awakened suddenly to the awful certainty that civil war was 
begun. There was a deep feeling of indignation at the traitors 
who were willing to ruin their country that slavery might be 
secure. There was a full appreciation of the danger. There 
was an. instant universal determination that, at whatever cost, 
the national life must be preserved. Personal sacrifice was nn- 
considered. Individual interests were merged in the general 
good. Political difference, ordinarily so bitter, was for the time 
almost effaced. Nothing was of interest but the question how 
this audacious rebellion was to be suppressed and the American 
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-nation upheld in the great place which it claimed among 
men. 

Two days after the fall of Fort Sumpter, Mr. Lincoln inti- 
mated, hy proclamation, the dishonour done to the lawa of the 
United Statea, and called out the militia to the extent of 75,000 
men. The Free States responded enthusiastically to the call. So 
prompt was their action, that on the very next day several com- 
panies arrived in Washington- Flashed by their easily-won 
victory, the Southerners talked boastfully of seizing the capital. 
In very short space there were 50,000 loyal men ready to pre- 
vent that, and the safety of Washington was secured. 

The North pushed forward with Jxmndless eneigy her warlike 
preparations. Iticb men offered money with so much liberality' 
that in a few days nearly five millions sterling had been con- 
tributed. The school-teachers of Boston dedicated fixed propor- 
tions of their incomes to the support of the Qovemment, while 
the war should laat. All over the oountty the excited people 
gathered themselves into crowded meetings, and breathed forth 
in fervid resolutions their determination to' spend fortune and 
life in defence of the Union. Volunteer companies were nq>idly 
formed. In the cities ladies began to organize themselves for 
the relief of sick and wounded aoldiera. It had been fabled 
that the North would not fight. With a fiery promptitude 
unknown before in modem history the people sprang to arms. 

Even yet there was on both aides a belief that the war would 
be a short one. The South, despising an adversary unpractised 
in war, and vainly trusting that the European powers would 
interfere in order to secure their wonted supplies of cotton, ex- 
pected that a few victories more would bring peace. The North 
still regarded secession as little more than a gigantic riot, which 
she proposed to extinguish within ninety days. The truth was 
strangely different team the prevailing belief of the day. A 
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high-apirited people, six millions in number, occupjdng a fertile 
territory nearly a million square miles in extent, had risen 
against the Government. The task undertaken by the North 
-was to conquer this people, and by force of iirms to bring them 
and their territory baok to the Union. This was not likely to 
prove a work of oasy accomplishment. 
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Wheit tie North addressed herself to her taak, her own capital 
was still threatened by the rebels. Two or three miles dowa tho 
Potomac, and full in view of Washington, lies the old-fashioned 
decaying Virginian town of Alexandria, where the unfortunate 
Braddock had landed his troops a century before. The 
Confederate flag floated over Alexandria. A rebel force was 
marching on Harper's Ferry, forty miles from Washington; and 
as the Government works there could not be defended, they were 
burned. Preparations were being made to seize Arlington 
Heights, from which Washington could be easily shelled. At 
Manassas Junction, thirty miles away, a rebel army lay encamped. 
It seemed to many foreign observers that the North might lay 
aside all thought of attack, and be well pleased if she succeeded 
in the defence of what was still left to her. 

But the Northern people, never doubting either their right or 
their strength, put their hand boldly to the work. The first 
thing to be done was to shut the rebels in so that no help could 
reach them from the world outside. They could grow food 
enough, but they were a people who could make little. They 
needed from Europe supplies of arms and ammunition, of cloth- 
ing, of medicine. They needed money, which they could only get 
by Bending away their cotton. To stop their intercourse with 
Europe was to inflict a blow which would itself prove almost 
fatal. Four days after the fall of Fort Sumpter, Mr. Lincoln 
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atmoimced the blockade of alt the rebel ports. It 'vraa a. little 
lime after tilt he tiad ships enough to make the blockade effec- 
tive. But in a few w«eks this waf done, and every rebel porl 
was closed. The grasp thus established waa never relaxed. So 
long as the war laeted, the South obtained foreign Buppliea only 
from vessels which carried on the desperate trade of blockade- 
rumuug- 

Virginia completed her secession on the 33rd April. Hext 
morning Federal troops seized and fortified Alexandria and the 
Arlington Heights. In the western portions of Virginia the 
people were so little in favour of secession that they wished to 
establish themselves as a separate State — loyal to the Union. 
With no very serious trouble the rebel forces were driven out 
of this region, and Western Virginia was restored to the Union. 
Desperate attempt* were made by the disloyal Governor of 
Missouri to carry his State out of the Union, against the wish 
of a majority of the people. It was found possible to defeat 
the efforts of the secessioniste and retain Missouri. Throughout 
the war this State was grievously wasted by Southern raids, but 
she held fast her loyalty. 

Thus at the c^iening of the war substantial advantages had 
been gained by the North. They were not, however, of a 
sufficiently brilliant character fully to satisfy the expectations 
of the excited people. A great battle must be won. Govern- 
ment, unwisely yielding to the pressure, ordered their imper- ■ 
fectly disciplined troops to advance and attack the rebels in their 
position at Manassas Junction. 

General Beauregard lay at Manassas with a rebel force vari- 
ously estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 men. In front of his 
position ran the little stream of Bull Hun, in a narrow, wooded 
valley — the groimd rising on either side into " bluffs," crowned 
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with frequent patebea of dense wood. General M'Dowell moved 
to attack him, with an army about equal in Btrength. 
Jnlj 31, It was early Sunday morning when the army set out 
1861 from its quarters at Centreville. The march was not 
A.D. over ten miles, but the day was hot, and the men not 
yet inured to hardship. Tt was ten o'clock when the 
battle fairly opened. From the heights on the northern bank 
of the stream the Federal artillery played upon the enemy. 
The Southern line stretched well-nigh ten miles. M'Dowell 
hoped by striking with an overwhelming force at a point on the 
enemy's right, to roll back his entire line in confusion. Heavy 
masses of infantry forded the stream and began the attack. The 
Southemera fought bravely and skilfully, but at the point of 
attack they were inferior in number, and they were driven back. 
The battle spread away far among the woods, and soon every 
copse held ite group of slain and wounded men. By three o'clock 
the Federals reckoned the battle as good as won. The enemy, 
though still fighting, was falling back. But at that hour a 
railway train ran close up to the field of battle with 15,000 
Southerners fresh and eager for the fray. This new force was 
hurried into action. The wearied Federals could not endure 
the Tebemence of the attack. They broke and fled down the 
hill-side. With inexperienced troops a measured and orderly 
retreat is impossible. Defeat is quickly followed by panic. The 
men who had fought so bravely all the day now hurried in wild 
confusion from the field. The road was choked with a tangled 
mass of baggage-waggons, artillery, soldiers and civilians frenzied 
by fear, and cavalry riding wildly through the quaking mob. 
But the Southerners attempted no pursuit, and the panic passed 
away. Scarcely an attflmpt, however, was made to stop the 
flight. Order was not restored till the wom-out men made their 
way back to Washington. 

This was the first great battle of the war, and its results were 
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of prodigioiu imporbmce. By th« sanguine men of the South it 
WBS hailed as decisive of their final auoceaa. Presideat Davie 
counted upon the iminediate recognition of the Confederacy by 
the great powers of Europe as now certain. The newspapers 
accepted it as a settled truth that " one Southerner was equal to 
five Yankees." Intrigues b^;an for the suooeesion to the presi- 
dential chair— six years heoce. A controversy arose among the 
States as to the locattoa of the Oapital. The success' of the 
Confederacy was regarded as a thing beyond doubt. Enlistment 
languished. It was scarcely worth while to undei^ the incon- 
venience of fighting for a cause which was already triumphant. 

The defeat at Manassas taught the people of the North that 
the task they had undertaken was a heavier task than they sup- 
posed. But it did not shake their steady purpose to perform it. 
On the day after the battle — while the routed army was swarm- 
ing into WEtshington — Cong^'efls voted five hundred millions of 
dollars, and called for half a million of volunteers. A few days 
later, Congress unanimously resolved that the suppression of the 
rebellion 'was a sacred duty, from the performance of which no 
disaster should discourage ; to which they pledged the employ- 
ment of every resource, national and indi'vidual. " Having 
chosen our course " sold Mr. Lincoln, "'without guile, and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear and 'with manly hearts." The spirit of the North 
rose as the greatness of 'the enterprise became apparent. No 
thought was there of any other issue from the national agony 
than the overthrow of the national foe. l^e youth of the 
country crowded into the ranks. The patriotic impulse possessed 
rich and poor alike. The sons of wealthy men shouldered a 
musket side by side with the pesnUess children of toil. Once, 
by some accident, the money which should have paid a New 
England regiment failed to arrive in time. A private in the 
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regiment gave his cheque for a. hundred thousand dollars, and 
the men were paid. The Christian churches jieJded an earnest 
support to the war. In some western churches the men enlisted 
almost without exception. Occasionally their mmistera accom- 
panied them. Sabbath-echool teachers and members of young 
men's Christian associations were remarkable for the eagerness 
with which they obeyed the call of their country. It was no 
longer a short war and an easy victory which the North antici- 
pated. The gigantic character of the struggle was at lengtii 
recc^piized ; and the North, chastened, but undismayed, made 
preparations for a contest on the issue of which her existence 
depended. 
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Genebal M'I>owell had led the Northern army to a defeat 
which aaturaUy shook public confidence in hia ability to com- 
mand. A. new general was indiapenaable. When the war 
broke out, a young man — George B. M'Clellan by name — waa 
resident in Cincinnati, peacefully occupied with the management 
of a Ftulroad. He was trained at West Point, and had some 
reputation for soldiership. Several yetus before, Mr. Cobden 
was told by Jefferson Davis that M'Clellan was one of the best 
generals the country possessed. He -was skilful to construct 
and organize. Hia friends knew that he would mould into 
an army the enthusiastic levies which flowed in; and also that, in 
obedience to the strongest impulses of his nature, he would shrink 
from subjecting his army to the supreme test of battle. As a 
railway man, it was jocularly remarked to Mr. Lincoln, by one 
who knew him, he was taught to avoid collisions. It was said 
he built bridges noticeable for their excellence, but could never 
without discomposure witness ti-ains pass over them. This in- 
firmity of character, hitherto harmless, he was now to carry into 
a position where it should inflict bitter disappointment upon a great 
people, and prolong the duration of a bloody and expensive war. 
General M'Clellan was appointed to the command of the army 
a few days after the defeat at Bull Bun. Sanguine hopes were 
entertained that " the young Napoleon," as he was styled, would 
give the people victory over their enemies. He addressed himself 
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at once to his task. From eveiy State in the North men hastened 
to his Btandard. He diaciplined them and perfected their equip- 
ment for the field. In October he was at the head of 200,000 
men — the latf^t army ever yet seen on the American continent. 

The rebel Govemmeat, which at first chose for ita home the 
city of Montgomery in Ahibanm, moved to Richmond eo soon 
as Virginia gave in her reluctant adherence to the secession 
cause. Kichmond, the gay capital of the Old Dominion, sits 
queen-like upon a lofty plateau, with deep valleys fianking her 
on east and west, and the James river rushing past fer below 
upon the south — not many atHea from the point where the 
" dissolute " fathers of the colony had established themselves 
two centuries and a half ago. To Washingtoa the distance 13 
only one hundred wid thirty miles. The warring Grovemments 
were within a few hours' journey of each other. 

The supreme command of the rebel forces was committed to 
Gieneral Robert E. Lee— one of the greatest of modem soldiers. 
He was a calm, thoughtful, impretending man, whose goodness 
gained for him universal love. He was opposed to secession, 
but believing, like the rest, tliat he owed allegiance wholly to 
his owii State, he seceded with Virginia. It was his difficult 
task to contend nearly alwajrs with forces stronger than his 
own, and to eke out by his own skill and genius the scanty 
resources of the Confederacy. His consummate abiUty main- 
tained the war long aft«- all hope of success was gone ; and when 
at lei^th he Itud down hia arms, even the country against which 
he had fought was proud of her erring but noble son. 

Thomas Jackson — better known as " Stonewall Jackson " — 
was the most famous of Lee's generals. In him we have a 
strange evidence of the influence which slavery exerts upon the 
beat of men. He was of truly heroic mould — brave, generous, 
devout. His military perception was unerring ; his decision 
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swift as lightning. He rose early ia the morning to read the 
Scriptureti and pray. He gave a tenth part of his income for 
religious uses. He taught a Sunday class of negro children. He 
dolivered lectures on the authenticity of Scripture. When he 
dropped a letter into the postoffice, he prayed for a blessing 
on the person to whom it was addressed. As His soldiers marched 
past hie erect, luunoving figure, to meet the enemy, they saw hia 
lips move, and knew that their leader was praying for them to 
Him who " covereth the head in the day of battle." And yet 
this good man caused his negroes — msle and female — to be 
ilo^ed when he judged that severity needful. And yet he 
recommended that the South should "take no prisoners" — in 
other words, that enemies who had ceased to resist shotild be 
massacred. To the end of his life he remained of opinion that the 
rejection of this policy was a mistake. So fatally do the noblest 
minds become tainted by the associations of slave society. 

During the autumn and early winter of 1861 the weather 
was unusually fine, and the roads were consequently in excellent 
condition for the march of an army. The rebel forces were 
scattered about Virginia — some of them within sight of Wash- 
ington. Around Bichmond it was understood there were few 
troops. It seemed easy for M'Glellan, with his magnificent army, 
to trample down any slight resistance which could be offered, 
and march into the rebel capital. For many weeks the people 
and the Government waited patiently. They had been too hasty 
before. They would not ageun urge their general prematurely 
into battle. But the months of autumn passed, and no blow 
was struck. Winter was upon them, and still " all was quiet 
on the Potomac." M'Clellan, in a series of brilliant reviews, 
presented his splendid army to the admiration of his countrymen ; 
but he was not yet ready to fight. The country bore the delay 
for six months. Then it oould be endured no longer, and in 
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January Mr. Lincoln issued a peremptory order that a movement 
agninst the enemy should be made. M'Clellan had now laid 
upon him the necessity to do something. He formed a plan of 
operfttions, and by the end of March was ready to begin his work. 

South-eastward from Richmond the James and the York rivers 
full into the Potomac at a distance from each other of some 
twenty miles. The course of the rivers is nearly parallel, and 
the region between them is known as the Peninsula. M'Clellan 
conveyed his army down the Potomac, landed at Fortress Monroe, 
and prepared to march upon Bichmond by way of the Peninsula. 

Before him lay the Ettle t«wn of Torktown — where, eighty 
years before, the Wax of Independence was closed by the sur- 
render of the English army. Torktown was held by 11,000 
rebels. M'Clellan had over 100,000 well-disciplined men eager 
for battle. But he dared not assault the plEice, and he wast«d 
a precious month and many precious lives in digging trenches 
and erecting batteries that he might formally besiege Yorktown. 
The rebels waited till he was ready to open his batteries, and 
then quietly maivhed away. M'Clellan telegn^hed to the 
President that he had gained a brilliant success. 

And then M'Clellan crept slowly up the Peninsula. In six 
weeks he was within a few mUes of Richmond, and in front 
of the forces which the rebels had been actively collecting for 
the defence of their capital. His army was eager to fight. 
Lincoln never ceased to urge him to active measures. M'Clellan 
was immovable. He complained of the weather. He was the 
victim of " an abnormal season." He telegraphed for more 
troops. He wrote int«rminable letters upon the condition of the 
country. But he would not fight. The emboldened rebels 
attacked him. The disheartened general thought himself out- 
numbered, and prepared to retreat. He would retire to the 
James river and be safe under the protection of the gunboats. 
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Ho doubted Tirliether he might not be overwhelmed as he ■with- 
drew. If ho could not save his army, he would " at least die 
with it, and share its fate." 

Under the infiuence of sucli feelings M'Clellan moved away 
from the presence of a greatlj inferior onemj the splendid army 
of the North, burning with shaine and indignstion. The rebels 
dashed at his retreating ranks. His march to the James river 
occupied seven days. On every day there was a battle. Nearly 
alvrays the Federals had the advantage in the fight. Always 
after the fight they resumed their retreat. Once they drove 
back the enemy^infiicting upon him a crushing defeat. Their 
hopes rose with success, and they demanded to be led back to 
Richmond. Nothing ia more certain than that at that moment, 
as indeed during the whole campaign, the rebel capital lay 
vritbin M'Clellan'a graf^ The Hour had come, but not the Man. 
The array was strong enough for its task, but the general was 
too weak. M'Olellan shunned the great enterprise which opened 
before him , and never rested from his inglorious march till he 
lay in safety, sheltered by the gunboats on the James rirer. 
He had lost 15,000 men ; but the rebels had suffered even 
more. It was said that the retreat was skilfully conducted, 
but the American people were in no humour to appreciate the 
merits of a chief who was great only in flight. Their disappoint- 
ment was intense. The Southern leaders devoutly announced 
" undying gratitude to Clod " for their great success, and looked 
forward with increasing confidence to their fin ",! triumph over 
an enemy whose assaults it seemed so easy to repulse. 

Nor was this the only success which crowned the rebel arms. 
The most remarkable battle of the war was fought while the 
President was vainly endeavouring to rouse M'Clellan to heroic 
deeds ; and it ended in a rebel victory. 

At the very beginning of the war the Confederates bethought 
them of an iron-clad ship of war. They took hold of an old 
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frigate which the Federals had sunk in the James river. They 
sheathed her in iron platee. They roofed her with iron rails. 
At her prow, beneath the water-line, thej fitted aa iron-clad 
projection, which might be driven into the side of an adversary. 
They armed her with ten guns of lai;ge size. 

The mechanical resources of the Confederacy were defective, 
and this novel structure was eight months in preparation. 
1862 One morning in March she steamed slowly down the 
A.D. James river, attended by five small vessels of the ordi- 
nary sort." A powerful Northern fleet lay guarding the 
month of the river. The Virginia — as the iron-clad had been 
named — came straight towards the hostile ships. She fired no 
shot. No man showed himself upon her deck. The Federals 
assailed her with well-aimed dischai^es. The shot bounded 
harmless from her aides. She steered for the Gumberland, into 
whose timbers she struck her armed prow. A. huge cleft opened 
in the CvanberlaruTs side, and the gallant ship went down with 
a hundred men of her crew on board. The Virginia next 
attacked the Federal ship Congress. At a distance of two 
hundred yards she opened her guns upon this ill-fated vessel. 
The Congress was aground, and could offer no effective resistano& 
After sustaining heavy loss, she was forced to surrender. 
Night approached and the Virginia drew off, intending to resume 
her work, on the morrow. 

Early next morning — a bright Sunday morning — she steamed 
out, and made for the Minnesota-~e. Federal ship which had 
been grounded to get. beyond her reach. The Minnesota was 
still aground, and helpless. Beside her, however, as the men on 
board the Virginia observed, lay a mysterious atractore, resem- 
bling nothing they had ever seen before. Her deck was scarcely 
visible above the water, and it supported nothing but an iron 
turret iiine feet high. This was the Monitor, designed by 
Captain Eiiccson ; — the first of the class of iron-clad turret-sh^is, 
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which are destined, probably, to be the fig^ting-shipa of the 
future, so long as the world is foolish enough to need ahipa for 
fighting purposes. By a singular chance she had arrired thus 
opportunely. The two iron-clads measured their strength in 
combat. But their shot produced no impression, and after two 
hours of heavy but ineffective firing, &ey separated, and the 
Virginia retired up the James river. 

This fight opened a new era in naval warfare. The Washing- 
ton Govermuent hastened to buUd turret-ships. All European 
Governments, perceiving the worthlessness of ships of the old 
type, proceeded to reconstruct their navies according to the Hght 
which the action of the Virginia and the Monitor afforded them. 

The efforts of the North to crush the rebel forces in Virginia 
had signally f^ed. But military operations were not confined 
to Virginia. In this war the battle-field was the continent. 
Many hundreds of miles from the scene of M'Clellajj's feeble 
efibrts, the banner of the Union, held in manlier hands, was 
advancing into the revolted territory. The North sought to 
occupy the Border States, and to repossess the line of the 
Mississippi, thus severing Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas fi'om 
the other members of the secession enterprise, and perfecting 
the blockade which was now effectively maintained on the 
Atlantic coast There were troops enough for these vast opera- 
tions. By the 1st of December 1861, six hundred and forty 
thousand men had enrolled themselves for the war. The North, 
thoroughly aroused now, had armed and drilled these enormous 
hosts. Her foundries worked night and day, moulding cannon 
and mortars. Her own resources could not produce with suflB.- 
cient rapidity the gunboats which she needed to assert her 
supremacy on the Western waters, but she obtained help from 
the building-yards of Europe. All that wealth and energy 
could do was done. While the Confederates were supinely 
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tnuting to the difficulties of the countiy and the personal 
prowess of their soldiers, the NortJi massed forces which nothing 
on the continent could long resist In the south and west 
results were achieved not unworthy of these vast preparations. 
During the autumn a strong fleet waa sent aouthward to the 
Carolina coast. Overcoming with ease the slight resist- 
1861 ance which the rebel forts were able to offer, the expe- 
A.D. dition possessed itself of Fort Royal, and thus com.- 
manded a large tract of rebel t«rritoiy. It was a 
cotton-crowing district, worked wholly by slaves. The owners 
fled, but the slaves remained. The firet experiment was made 
here to prove whether tJie negro would labour when the lash 
did not compel. The results were most encouraging. The 
negroes worked cheerfully and patiently, and many of theoL 
became rich from the easy gains of labour on that rich soil. 

In the west the war was pushed vigorously and with success. 
To General Grant — a, strong, tenacious, silent man, destined ere 
long to be Commander-in-Chief and President — was assigned the 
work of driving the rebels out of Eentuefcy and Tennessee, 
His gunboats ran up tlie great rivers of these States and 
took effective part in tlie battles which were fought. The 
rebels were forced aouthward, till in the spring of 1862 the 
frontier line of rebel territory no longer enclosed Kentucky. 
Even Tennessee was held with a loosened and uncertain grasp. 
In Arkansas, beyond the Mississippi, was fought the 
Battle of Pea Kii^e, which stretched over three 
n which the rebels received a sharp defeat. 
:> footing in Missonri or 
Arkansas. 
Kew Orleans fell in ApriL Admiral Farragut with a power- 
ful fleet forced his way past the forts and gunboats, which 
composed the insufficient defence of the city. There was no 
army to resist them. He landed a small party of marines, who 
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pulled down the Secession flag cmd restored tliat of the Union. 
The people looked on silently, while the city passed thus easily 
away for ever from Confederate rule. 

There was gloom in the rebel capital as the tidings of these 
disasters came ill. But the spirit of the people was unbroken, 
and the Goyemment was encouraged to adopt measures equal to 
the emergency. A law was enacted which placed at the disposal 
of the Government every man between eighteen and thirty-five 
years of age. Enlistment for short terms was discontinued. 
Heaceforth the business of Southern men must be war. Every 
man must hold himself at his country's calL This law yielded 
for a time an adequate supply of soldiers, and ushered in those 
splendid successes which cherished the delusive hope that the 
slave-power was to establish itself as one of the great powers of 
the world. 
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The slave question, out of which the robellioa sprang, presented 
for some time graye dificultisi to the Northern Government. 
Ab the Northern armies forced their 'way south'wards, escaped 
slaves flocked to them. These slaves were loyal subjects. Their 
owners were rebels in. arms against the Government. Gould the 
Government recc^nize the ri^t of the rebel to own the loyal 
man 1 Again, the labour of the slaves contributed to the sup- 
port of the rebellion. Was it not a clear necessity of war that 
Government should deprive the rebellion of this support by free- 
ing all the slaves whom its authority could reach 1 But, on the 
other baud, some of the Slave States remained loyal Over their 
slaves Goveriunent had no power, and much care was needed that 
no measure should be adopted of which they could justly complain. 

The President had been all his life a steady foe to slavery. 
But he never forgot that, whatever his own feeling might be, he 
was strictly bound by law. His duty as President was, not to 
destroy slavery, but to save the Union. When the time came 
to overthrow this accursed system, ho would do it with gladdened 
heart. Meanwhile he said, " If I could save the TTnion with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it ; if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could save it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would do it." 

From the very beginning of the war, escaped slaves crowded 
within the Federal lines. They were willing to perform any 
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labour, or to fi^t in a cause which they all knew to be their 
own. But the North was not yet freed from her habitual ten- 
denie8S for Southern institutions. The n^roes could not yet be 
anued. Nay, it was permitted to the owners of escaped slaves to 
enter the Northern lines and forcibly to cany back their 
property. General M'Clellan pledged himself not only IU736, 
to avoid interference with slavee, but to crush with 1861 
an irou hand any attempt at insurrection on their part. a.d. 
Oleneral Fremont, commanding in Missouri, issued an 
order which gave liberty to the slaves of peraons who Ang. 31. 
were fighting against the Union. The President, not 
yet deeming that measure indispensable, disallowed it A little 
later it was proposed to arm the blacks. To that also the 
President objected. He woidd do nothing prematurely which 
might offend the loyal Slave States, and so hinder the restoration 
of the TJnion. 

But in War opinion ripens fast. Men quickly learned, under 
that stem teacher, to reason that, as slavery had caused the 
rebellion, slavery should be extu^;uished. Congress met in 
December^ with ideas which pointed decisively towards Abolition. 
Measures were passed which marked a great era in the history 
of slavery. The slaves of men who were in arms against the 
Government were declared to be free. Coloured men might be 
armed and employed as soldiers. Slavery was abolished within 
the District of Columbia. Slavery was prohibited for ever within 
all the Territories. Every slave escaping to the TJnion armies 
was to be free. "Wherever the authority of Congress could 
reach, slavery was now at an end. 

But something yet remained. Public sentiment in the NorUi 
grew strong in favour of immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation of all slaves within the revolted States. This view was 
pressed upon Lincoln. He hesitated long ; not from reluctance, 
but because he wif^ed the public mind to be thoroughly made 
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ui> before he took this deci^ye step. At length bis course 
was resolved upon. He drew up a Froclam&tion, ichich 

Iftfta gave freedom to all the Blavea of the rebel States. He 
called a meeting of hia Cabinet, which cordially sanc- 
tioned the measure. After New Year's Day of 1863 
all persons held to slavery within the seceded territory were 
declared to be free. " And upon this act " — thus was the Pro- 
clamation closed — " sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favour 
of Almighty God." 

This — one of the most memorable of aH State papers— -gave 
freedom to over three millions of slaves. It did not touch 
slavery in the loyal States ; for there the President had no 
authority to interfere. But all men knew that it involved the 
abolition of slavery in the loyal as well aa in the rebellious 
States. Henceforth slavery became impossible on any portion 
of American territoiy. 

The deep significance of this great measure was most fully 
recognized by the Northern people. The churches gave thanks 
to God for this fulfilment of their long-cherished desire. Con- 
gress expressed its cordial approval Innumerable public meet- 
ings resolved that the President's action deserved the support of 
the country. Bells pealed joyfully in the great cities and quiet 
villages of the East, and in the infant settlements of the distant 
West. Charles Sumner begged from the President the pen with 
which the Proclamation had been signed. The original draft of 
the document waa afterwards sold for a large sum, at a fair held 
in Chicago for the benefit of the soldiers. 

The South, too, understood this transaction perfectly. It was 
the triumphant and final expression of that Northern abhorrence 
to slavery which had provoked the slave-owners to rebel. It 
made reconciliation impossible. President Davis said to his 
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Congrees that it would calm the feara of those who apprehended 
a reetomtion of the old Union. 

It is a painful reflection that the English Government 
utterly misunderstood this measure. Its ofBcJal utterance on 
the subject was a sneer. Earl RusseU, the Foreign Secretary of 
that day, wrote to our Ambassador at Washington that the 
Proclamation was "a measure of a very questionable kind." 
" It professes," ho continued, " to emancipate slaves where the 
United States cannot make emancipation a reality, but emanci- 
pates no one where the decree can be carried into effect." Thus 
imperfectly had Earl Russell yet been able to comprehend this 
memorable page of modem history. 
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M'Clellan's ignominious failure disappointed but did not dis- 
hearten the Northern people. Wlile M'CleUan was hasting 
away fi:om Richmond the Governors of seventeen States assured 
the President of the readiness of their people to furnish troops. 
The President issued a call for an additional 300,000 men ; and 
his call was promptly obeyed. 

M'CleUaa lay for two inontha, secure but inglorious, beside hia 
gim-boats on the James river. General Lee, rightly deeming 
that there was littlo to fear from an army so feebly led, ranged 
northwards with a strong force and threatened Washington. 
The Federal troops around the capital were greatly inferior in 
number. President Lincoln summoned M'CleUan northwards. 
M'CleUan was, as usual, unready ; and a small Federal army 
under Genei-al Pope was left to cope unaided with the enemy. 
Pope received a severe defeat at Manassas, and retired to the 
fortifications of Washington- 
General Lee was strong enough now to cany the war into 
Northern territory. He captured Harper's Ferry, and passed 
into Maryland. M'CleUan was at length etimulated to 
action, and having carried his troops northwards, he 
attacked Lee at Antietam. The Northern army far 
outnumbered the enemy. The battle was long and 
bloody. When darkness sank down upon the wearied com- 
batuits no decisive advantage had been gained. M'Clellan'a 
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generals urged ei renewal of the attack next momiiig. But 
this was not done, and General Lee crossed tlie Potomac and 
retired unmolested into Virginia. M'CIellan resumed his cus- 
tomary inactivity. The President ordered >iim to pursue the 
enemy and give battle. He even Tidshed him to move on 
Itichmond, which he was able to reach before Lee could 
possibly be there. In vain. M'CIellan could not mova His 
horses had sore tongues and sore backs ; tfaey were lame ; 
they were broken down by fatigue. Lincoln had already 
been unduly patient. But the country would endure 
no more. General M'CIellan was removed from com- Hot. 6, 
mand of that army whose power he had so long been 1862 
able to neutralize ; aad his place was taken by General a.d. 
Bumside. 

Bumside at once moved his army southwards. It was not 
yet too late for a Vii^inian campaign. He reached the banks of 
the Rappahannock, beside the little town of Fredericksburg. 
He had to wait there for many weary days tOl he obtained 
means to cross the river. While he lay, impatient. General 
Lee concentrated all the forces under his command upon the 
heights which rose steeply from the opposite bank of the 
stream. He threw up earth-works and strongly intrenched hia 
position. There he waited in calnmesB for the assault whidi he 
knew he could repel. 

When Bumside was able to cross the Pappahannock he lost 
no time in making his attack. One portion of his force would 
strike the enemy on hia tight flank ; the rest would push 
straight up the heights and assault him in front. A slight suc- 
cess in his flanking movement cheered General Bumside. But 
in the centre his troops advanced to the attack under a heavy 
fire of artillery which laid many bravo men low. The Northern 
soldiers fought their way with steady courage up the height. 
They were superior in numbers, but the rebels fought in safety 
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within a pceition which was impregnable. The battle was no 
fair trial of skill and courage, but a useless waste of brave lives. 
Bumside drew off bis troops and re-croesed the Happahannock, 
with a loss of 12,000 men — vainly sacrificed in the attempt to 
perform an impossibility. 

In the West there had been no great success to counter- 
balance the long train of Confederate victories in the East. The 
year closed darkly upon the hopes of those who strove to pre- 
serve the Union. The South counted with certunty that her 
independence was secure. The prevailing opinion of Europe 
regarded the enterprise which the North pursued ao resolutely, 
OS a wild impossibility. But the Northern people and Govern- 
ment never despaired of the Conunonwealth. At the gloomiest 
period of the contest a Bill was passed for the constmctioii of a 
railroad to the Pacific. The Homestead Act offered a welcome 
to immigrants in the form of a free grant of 160 acres of land 
to each. And the Government, as with a quiet and unburdened 
mind, b^an to enlarge and adorn its Capitol on a scale worthy 
of the expected greatness of the reunited country. 
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Hitherto the men who had fought for the North had been 
volunteers. Thej had come when the President called, 

willing to lay down their lives for their country. 1863 
Already Toliinteers had been enrolled to the number of a.d. 
one million and a quarter. But that number bad been 
sadly reduced by wounds, sickness, and captivity, and the 
Northern armies had not proved themselves strong enough to 
crush the rebellion. A Bill waa now parsed which subjected 
the entire male population, between eighteen and forty-five, 
to military duty when their service was required. Any man 
of suitable age could now be forced into the ranks. 

The blockade of the Southern porta had effected for many 
months an almost complete isolation of the Confederates from 
the world outside. Now and then a ship, laden with arms and 
clothing and medicine, ran past the blockading squadron, and 
dischuiged her precious wares in a Southern port. Now and 
then a ship laden with cotton stole out and got safely to sea. 
But this perilous and scanty commerce afforded no appreciable 
relief to the want which had already begun to brood over this 
doomed people. The Government could find soldiera enough ; 
but it could not find for them arms and clothing. The rail- 
roads could not be kept in working condition ia the absence 
of foreign iron. Worst of all, a scarcity of food began to 
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April 10, 
1863 



threaten. Jefferson Davis begged his people to lay aside all 
thought of gain, and devote themselves to the raising 
of supplies for the army. Even novr the army was 
frequently on half supply of bread The South could 
look back with just pride upon a long train of brilliant 
victories, gained with scanty means, by her own valour and 
genius. But, even in this hour of triumph, it was evident that 
her position was desperate. 

The North had not yet completely established her supremacy 
upon the MississippL Two rebel strongholds — Yicksburg and 
Fort Hudson — had successfully resisted Federal attack, and 
maintained communication between the revolted provinces on 
either side the great river. The reduction of theee was indis- 
pensable. General Grant was charged with the important en- 
terprise, and proceeded in Februaiy to begin his work. 

Grant found himself with bis army on the wrong side of the 
city. He was up stream from Vicksbarg, and he could not 
hope to win the place by attacks on that side. Not could he 
easily convey his army and siege appliances through the swamps 
and lakes which stretched away behind the city. It seemed too 
hazardous to run his transports past the guns of Yicksburg. 
He attempted to cut a new channel for the river, along which 
he might convey his army safely. Weeks wore spent in the 
vain attempt, and the country, which had not yet learned to 
trustr in Grant, became impatient of the unproductive toil. 
Grant, undismayed by the failure of his project, adopted a new 
and more hopeful scheme. He conveyed his soldiers across to 
the western bank of the Mississippi, and marched them south- 
ward till they were below Vicksburg. There they were ferried 
across the river ; and then they stood within reach of the weak- 
est aide of the city. The transports were ordered to run the 
batteries of Yicksbtu^ and take the chances of that enterprise. 
When Grant reached the position he sought he had a difficult 
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task before him. One large army held Vickaburg. Another 
large army 'waa gathering for the relief of the endangered 
fortress. Soon Grant lay between two armies which, united, 
greatly outnumbered his. But he had no intention that they 
should unite. He attacked them in detail. In every action he 
was successful. The Confederates were driven back upon the 
city, which was then closely invested. 

For sis weeks Grant pressed the siege with a fiery energy 
jvhich allowed no rest to the besieged. General Johnston was 
not fer off, mustering an army for the relief of Vicksburg, and 
there was not an hour to lose. Grant kept a strict blockade 
upon the scantily-proTiBioned city. From his gun-boata and 
from his own lines he 'maintained an almoat ceaseless bombard- 
ment. The inhabitants crept into caves in the hUI to find 
shelter from the intolerable fire. They slaughtered, their mules 
for food. They patiently endured the inevitable hardships of 
their position; and their daily newspaper, print«d on scraps of 
such paper as men cover their walls with, continued to the end 
to make light of their sufTerings, and to breathe defiance against 
General Grant. But all was vain. On the 4th of July — the anni- 
versary of Independence — Vicksburg was surrendered with her 
garrison of 23,000, men much enfeebled by hunger and fatigue. 

The fall of Vicksburg was the heaviest blow which the Con- 
federacy had yet sustained. Nearly one-half of the rebel terri- 
tory lay beyond the Mississippi That river was now firmly 
held by the Federals. The rebel States were cut in two, and no 
help could pass from one section to the otier. There was deep 
joy in the Northern heart. The President thanked General 
Gnmt for " the almost inestimable service" which he had done 
the country. 

But long before Grant's triumph at Vicksburg another 
humiliation had fallen upcm the Federal arms in Virginia. 
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Soon after the disaster at Fredericksbui^, tho modest Buruside 
liad asked to be relieved of liia command. General Hooker 
took his place. The new chief was familiar ly known to hia 
countrymen as " fitting Joe Hooker," — a title which sufficiently 
indicated his dashing, reckless character. Hooker entered on 
his command with high hopes. " By the blesaing of God," he 
said to the army, " we will contribute something to the renown 
of our arms and the success of our cause." 

After three montha of preparation. General Hooker aiy 
nounced that his army was iiresistibla The Northern cry was 
still, " On to Richmond." The dearest wish of the Northern 
people was to possess the rebel capital. Hooker marched south- 
ward, nothing doubting that he was to fulfil the long frustrated 
desire of his countrymen. His confidence seemed not to be 
unwarranted; for he had under his command a magnificent 
army, which greatly outnumbered that opposed to him. But, 
unhappily for Hookor, the hostile forces were led by General 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 

On the 1st of May, Hooker was in presence of the enemy on 
the line of the Eappahannock. Lee was too weak to give or 
accept battle; but he was able to occupy Hooker with a series 
of sham attacks. All the while Jackson was hasting to assail 
his flank. His march was through the Wilderness — a wild 
country thick with ill'^rown oaks and a dense undetgrowth — 
where surprise was easy. Towards evening, on the 2nd, Jack- 
eon's soldiers burst upon the unespectant Federals. The fury 
of the attack bore all before it. The Federal line fell back in 
confusion and with heavy loss. 

In the twilight Jackson rode forward with his staff to 
examine the enemy's position. As he returned, a North Caro- 
lina raiment, seeing a party of botsemen approach, presumed 
it was a chai^ of Federal cavalry. They fired, and Jackson 
fell from his horse, with two bullets in his left arm and one 
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throngh Itia right band. They placed him on a litter to cany 
him from the field. One of the bearers was shot down by the 
enemy, and the wounded general fell heavily to the groimd. 
The sound of musketry wakened the Federal artillery, and for 
some time Jackson lay helpless on ground swept by the cannon of 
the enemy. When bia men learned the situation of their beloved 
commander, they rushed in and carried him &om the danger. 

Jackson sunk under his wounds. He bore patiently his great 
aufiering. " If I live, it will be for the beat," he stu.d; " and if 
I die, it will be for the best. God knowa and directs all things 
for the best." He died eight days after the battle, to the deep 
sorrow of his countrymen. He was a great soldier; and 
although he died fighting for an evil cause, he was a true- 
hearted Christian man. 

During two days after Jackson fell the battle continued at 
Chancellorsville. Lee'a superior skill in command more than 
compensated for his inferior numbers. He attacked Hooker, 
and always at the point of conflict he was foimd to be stronger. 
Hooker discovered that he must retreat, lest a worse thing 
should befall him. After three days' fighting he crossed the 
river in a tempest of wind and rain, and along the muddy Vir- 
ginian roads cturied hia disheartened troops back to their old 
positions. He had been baffled by a force certainly not more 
than one-half his own. The splendid military genius of Lee was 
perh^>s never more conspicuous than in the defeat of that great 
army which General Hooker himself regarded as invincible. 
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The Confederate Government tad always been eager to carry 
the contest into Northern territory. It w^ia satisfying to the 
natural pride of the South, and it was thought that some ex- 
perience of the evils of war might incline the Northern mind to 
peaca Lee was ordered to march into Pennsylvania. He 
gathered all the troops at his disposal, and with 75,000 mea 
he crossed the Potomac, and was once more prepared to face the 
enemy on his own soil The rich cities of the North trembled. 
It was not unlikely that he should possess himself of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Could he once again defeat Hooker's army, 
as he had often done before, no further resistance was possible. 
Pennsylvania and New York were at his mercy. 

Lee advanced to the little Pennsylvanian town of Gettysburg. 
Hooker, after marching his army northwards, had been relieved 
of the command. A battle was near; and in face of the enemy 
a new commander bad to be ebosen. Two days before the 
hostile armies met. General Meade was appointed. Meade was 
an experienced soldier, who had filled with honour the various 
positions assigned to him. It was seemingly a hopeless task 
which he was now asked to perform. "With an oft-defeated army 
of 60,000 to 70,000 men, to whom he was a stranger, he had to 
meet Lee with bis victorious 75,000. Meade quietly undertook 
the work appointed to him, and did it, too, like a brave, prudent 
impretending man. 
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The battle lasted for three days. On the first day the Con- 
federates had some advantage. Their attack broke and 
scattered a Federal division with considerable loss. But iftaa 
that night the careful Meade took up a strong position 
on a crescent-shaped line of heights near the little town. 
Here he would lie, and the Confederates might drive him from 
it if they could. 

Next day Iiee attempted to dislodge the enemy. The key 
of the Federal position was Cemetery HUl, and there 
the utmost strength, of the Confederate attack was put July 2. 
forth. Nor was it in vain. Part of the Federal line 
was broken. At one point an important position bad been 
taken by the Confederates. Lee might fairly hope that another 
da3''B fighting would complete hia success and give him undis- 
puted possession of the wealthiest Northern Btates. His loss 
had been smalt, while the Federals had been seriously weakened. 

Perhaps no hours of deeper gloom were ever passed in the 
North than the hours of that summer evening when the tele- 
gn^h flashed over the country the news of Lee's success. The 
lavish sacrifice of blood and treasure seemed in vain. A million 
of men were in arms t« defend the TJnion, and yet the north- 
ward progress of the rebels could not be withstood. Should 
I/oe be victeriouB on the morrow, the most hopeful must despond. 

The day on which bo much of tlie destiny of America hung 
opened bright and warm and still. The morning was 
occupied by Lee in preparations for a crushing attack July 3. 
upon the centre of the Federal position; by Meade, in 
carefully strengthening his power of resistance at the point 
where he was to win or to lose this decisive battle. About 
noon all was completed. Over both armies there fell a marvel- 
lous stillness— the silence of anxious and awful expectation. It 
was broken by a solitary cannon-shot, and the shriek of a Whit- 
worth sheU as it rushed through the air. That was the signal 
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at iriiich one hundred and fift; Confederate guns opened their 
fire. The Federal artillery replied. For three hours a pro- 
digious hail of shells fell upon either army. No decisive supre- 
macy 'was, however, established by the guns on either aide, 
although heavy loss was sustained by both. While the cannon- 
ade still continued, Lee sent forth the columns whose errand it 
was to break the Federal centre. They maivhed down the low 
range of heights on which they had stood, and across the little 
intervening valley. As they moved up the opposite height the 
friendly shelter of Confederate fire ceased. Terrific discharges 
of grape and shell smote but did not shake their steady ranks. 
As the men fell their comrades stepped into their places, and 
the undismayed lines moved swiftly on. Up to the low atone 
wall which sheltered the Federals, up to the very muzzles of 
guns whose rapid fire cut every instant deep lines in their ranks, 
the heroic advance was continued. 

General Lee from the opposite height watched, as Napoleoa 
did at Waterloo, the prt^fress of his attack. Once the smoke 
of battle was for a moment blown aside, and the Confederate 
flag was seen to wave within the enemy's positdon. Lee's 
generals congratulate htm that the victory is gained. Again the 
cloud gathers aroimd the combatants. When it lifts next, the 
Confederates are seen broken and fleeing down that fatal slope, 
where a man can walk now without once puttii^ his foot upon 
the grass, so thick lie the bodies of the slain. The attack had. 
failed. The battle was lost. The Union was saved. 

General Lee's business was now to save his army. " Tioa 
has been a sad day for us," he said to a friend, " a sad dayj 
but we can't expect always to gain victories." He rallied his 
broken troops, especting to be attacked by the victorious 
Federals. But Meade did not follow up his success. Next day 
Lee began his retreat. In perfect order he moved towards tie 
Potomac, and saiely crossed the swollen river back into Yii^inla. 
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The losses sustained in this battle were terrible. Forty-eight 
thouBand men lay dead or wounded on the field- Lee's army 
■waa ■weakened by over 40,000 men killed, wounded, and 
priaonera. Meade lost 23,000. For miles around, every barn, 
every cottage contained wounded men. The streets of the little 
town were all dabbled with blood. Men were for many days 
engaged in burying the dead, of whom there were nearly 8000. 
The wounded of both armies, who were able to be removed, 
were at once carried into hospitals and t«nder]y cared for. There 
were many so mangled that their removal was impossible. These 
were ministered to on the field till death relieved them from 
their pain. 

The tidings of the victory at Gettysburg came to the Northern 
people on the 4th of July, side by side with the tidings of the 
fell of Vicksburg. The proud old anniversary had perhaps 
never before been celebrated by the American people with 
hearts so thankful and so glad. Mr. Lincoln, who had become 
grave and humble and reverential under the influence of those 
awful circumstances amid which he lived, proclaimed a solemn 
day of thanksgiving for the deliverance granted to the nation, 
and of prayer that God would lead them all, " through the paths 
of repentance and submission to the divine will, to unity and 
frat«mal peace." 

The deep enthusiasm which, in those anxious days, thrilled 
the American heart, sought in song that fulness of expression 
which speech could not afford. Foremost among the favourite 
poetic utterances of the people was this : — 

B4TTLE-HYMN OF THE KEFUBUa 

Ml^« B7«fl have Beeo the fflor? of the eomlug of the Lwd ; 
He i> trampUog ont the vintage where ths gnpei of wrath are stand; 
He hath looied the fateful UgbtalDK of Hla tsnible ewlft awotd; 
Bia Troth i> marobing aa. 
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1 bvn Hen Him in ths ivktch-flTet of a hnndred cdrding duixpb; 

They h^n biiUd*d Him ui mltu In tha eranlDg A&m ud dunju; 

1 hare nul Hli ilght40iu UDtence bj tha dim mnd <'**'*^g Inmpi; 

HIi Dnj Is mHcliiiig on. 

I h»M nti ■ flair 80«p«l writ In bumlihod rom o( >teel — 
" A» J« de«l with Mj contBDinen, » with yon Mjgrmce Bball dwi;' 
Lst tha H«Q bom at woman tmuti the Hipent with Bin huel, 
B[nce Ood li muchlig on. 

He hM loanded forth ths tmrapet that ihtll neTBt i»Il rotiSHt; 
He li sifting DQt tha hautt of man before Hli Jndgment-fleat; 

Out God li marcblnfr on. 

In (ha be>at7 of the lillea Christ w» boTn Kroa (be Ms, 
With a gloTT In Hli boaom that truuflgnreB jon and me; 
Ai He died to make men holr, laC ni die lo make men free. 
While Ood li marching on. 

These atrangely musical versea were sung at all publio meetmgti 
in. the North, the audience ordinarily startiog to their feet and 
joining in the strain, often interrupted bj emotion too deeply 
stirred to be concealed. President Lincoln has been seen listen- 
ing to the hymn vith tears rolling down his face. When the 
Battle of Gettysburg waa fought there were many hundreds of 
Northern officers captive in the Libby prison — a huge, shapeless 
structure, once a tobacco factory, standing by the wayside in a 
suburb of Hichmond. A false report was brought to them that 
the rebels had gained. There were many sleepless eyes and 
sorrowing hearts that night among the prisoners. But next 
morning an old negro brought them the true account of the 
battle. The sudden joy was too deep for words. By one 
universal impulse the gladdened captives burst into song. 
Midst weeping and midst laughter the Battle-Hymn of the Ke- 
public was caught up until five hundred voices were joining in 
the strain. There as elsewhere it was felt with unutterable joy 
and thankfulness that the country was saved. 
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Tte victory at Gettysburg lifted a great load from tho hearts 
of the Northern people. There was yet a work — vast and grim 
— to bo accomplished before a solid peace could be attained But 
there was uow a sure hope of final success. It was remarked by 
President Lincoln's friends that his appearance underwent a 
noticeable change after Gettysburg, His eye grew brighter; 
his bowed-down form was once more erect. In the winter afber 
thebattle part of the battleground was consecrated as a cemetery, 
into which were gathered the remains of the brare men who fell. 
Lincoln took part in the ceremony, and spoke these memorable 
words : " It is for us the living to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is for us to bo here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ; that from these honoured dead we tako 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that those 
dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, under Ood, 
shall have a new birth of freedom ; and that government of the 
people — by the people and for the people — shall not perish from 
the earth." 
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ElvEN before the disasters of Gettysburg and Yicksburg, and 
while General Lee -ws still pursuing a course of dm:?.ling buc- 
ceas, it had become evident to many that the cause of the South 
vraa hopeless. A strict blockade shut her out icom the markets 
of Europe. Her supplies of mtqh were running so low, that even 
if she could have found men in sufficient numbers to resist the 
North, she could not have equipped them. Food was becoming 
soarca Already the pangs of hunger had been experienced in 
Lee's army. Elsewhere there was much suffering, even among 
those who had lately been rich. The soldiers were insufficiently 
provided with clothing. Aa winter came on they deserted and 
went home in crowds so great that punishment was impossible. 

The North had a million of men in the field. She had nearly 
six hundred ships of war, seventy-five of which were iron-dads. 
She had boundless command of everything which could contri- 
bute to the efficiency and comfort of her soldiers. The rolls of 
the Southern armies showed only four hundred thousand men 
under arms, and of these it was said that from desertion and 
other causes seldom more than one-half were in the ranks. 

Money waa becoming very scarce. The Confederate Govern- 
ment borrowed all the money it could at home. But the supply 
received was wholly out of proportion to the expenditure. A 
loan was attempted in England, and there proved to be there a 
sufficient number of rich but unwise persona to furnish three 
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miUions sterling — most of which will remain for ever unpaid to 
the lenders. No other measure remained but to print, as feat 
as maohiner^ would do it, Qoyemiuent promises to pa^ at some 
future time, and to force these upon people to whom the Govern- 
ment owed money. These promises gradually fell in valua In 
1862, when the rehellion was young and hopes were high, one 
dollar and twenty cents in Cfovemment money would purchase 
a doll&r in gold. In Januaiy 1S63 it required three dollars to 
do that. After Gettysburg it required twenty dollars. Some- 
what later it required sixty paper dollars to obtfun the one 
precious golden coin. 

It became every day more apparent that the resources of the 
South were being exhausted. Even if the genius of her generals 
should continue to gain victories, the South muet perish from 
want of money and want of food. There was a touching weak- 
ness in many of her business arrangements. Govemmeut ap- 
pealed to the people for gifts of jewellery and silver plate, and 
published in the Richmond newspapers lists of the gold rings 
and silver spoons and teapots which amiable enthusiasts bestowed 
upon them ! "When iron-clad ships of war were needed and iron 
was scarce, an association of ladies was formed to collect-old pots 
aad pans for the purpose ! The daring of these people and the 
skill of their leaders might indeed gain them victcmes ; hut it 
was a wild improbability that they should come successfully out 
of a war in which the powerful aad sagacious North was resolute 
to win. 

The Northern Grovemment,well advised of the failing resources 
of the South, hoped that one camp^gn more would 
close the war. Bitter experience had corrected their 1864 
early mistakes. They had at length found a general a.d. 
worthy of his high place. Grant was summoned east- 
ward to direct the last march on Richmond. The spirit of the 
country was resolute as ever. The soldiers had now the skill of 
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Teterans. Enormous supplies were provided. Everything that 
boundless resources, wisely administered, could do, was now dona 
to bring the awful contest to a close. 

When the campion opened, Grant with 120,000 men faced 
Lee, whose force was certainly less by one-half. The little river 
Rapidan flowed between. The WUdemess — a desolate region of 
stunted trees and dense undergrowth — stretched for many miles 
around. At midnight, on the 3rd of May, Grant began to cross 
the rivijF, and before next evening his army stood on the southern 
side. Loe at once attacked him. During the next eight days 
there was continuous fighting. The men toiled all day at the 
work of slaughter, lay down to sleep at night, and rose to resume 
their bloody labour in the morning, as men do intheordinary peace- 
ful business of life. Lee directed his scanty force with wondrous 
skilL It was his habit to throw up iutrenclmients, within which 
he maintained himself against the Federal assault Grant did 
not allow himself to be hindered in his progress to Richmond. 
When he failed to force the Confederate position he marched 
southward round its flank, continually obliging Lee to move 
forward and take up a new position. His losses were terrible. 
Erom the 5th to the 12th of May he had lost 30,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and missing. The wounded were sent to 
Washington. Trains of ambulances miles in length, laden with 
suffering men, passed continually through the capital, filling all 
hearts with sadness and gloomy apprehension. The cost was 
awful, but General Grant knew that the end was being gtdned. 
He knew that Lee was weakened irrecoverably by the slaughter 
of these battles, and he wrote that he would " fight it out on 
this line, if it should take all summer." 

Grant found that a direct attack on Richmond was as yet 
hopeless. He marched southwards past the rebel capital to the 
little town of Petersbui^, twenty-two miles off. His plan was to 
wear down the rebel army by the continual attack of superior 
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forces, and also to cut the railways by which provisions were 
- broiight into Richmond. By the middle of June he was before 
Petersburg, which he hoped to posaess before Lee had time to 
fortify the place ^aiust him. It might have been taken by a 
vigorous assault, but the attacking force was feebly led, and the 
opportunity was missed. 

And now there began the tedious bloody siege of Petersburg. 
The armies had chosen their positions for the final cooflict. The 
result waa not doubtfuL General Lee was of opinion, some time 
^o, that the fortunes of the Confederacy were desperate. The 
Northern Government and military leaders knew that success 
was certain. Indeed General Grant stated afterwards that he 
had been at the front &om the very beginning of the war, and 
that he had never entertained any doubt whatever as to the 
final success of the North. 

All around Fetersbiug, at such distance that the firing did 
not very serioualy affect the little city, stretched the earthworks 
of the combatants. Before the end there were forty miles of 
earthworks. The Confederates established a line of defence. The 
Federals established a line of attack, and gradually, by superior 
strength, drove their antagonists back. Lee retired to a new 
series of defences, where the fi^t was continued. The Federals 
had a railway running to City Point, eleven miles away, where 
their ships brought for them the amplest supplies. Lee depended 
upon the railways which communicated with distant portions of 
Confederate territory. These it was the aim of Grant to cut, 
so that his adversary might be driven by want of food from hia 
position. The outposts of the armies were within talking 
distance of each other. The men lay in rifle-pits or shallow 
ditehes, watching opportunity to kill. Any foe who incautiously 
came within range died by their unerring fire. For ten long 
months the daily occupation of the combatants had been to 
attack each the positions of the other. The Confederates, by 
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constant sallies, attempted te hmder the advance of their powei'ful 
aaeailaat Grant never relaxed hie hold. He " had the rebell- 
ion by the throat," and he steadily tightened hia grasp. By City 
Point he ^ras in easy communicatioa with the boundless resources 
c^ the Korth. Men and stores were supplied as he needed them 
by aa enthusiastic country. On the rebel side the last available 
man was now in the field. Half tlie time the army wanted food. 
Desertions abounded. It was not that the men shunned danger 
or hardship, but they knew the cause was hopeless. Many of 
them knew also that their families were starving. They went 
. home to help those who were dearer to them than that desperate 
enterprise whose rain was now so manifest. The genius of Lee 
was the sole remaining buttress of the Confederate cause. 

Ouoe the Federals ran an enormous mine under a. portion of 
the enemy's works. In this mine they piled up twelve thousand 
pounds of gunpowder. They had a strong coliunn ready to 
march into the opening which tlie explosion would cleave. Early 
one summer morning the mine was fired. A vast mass of earth, 
mingled with bodies of men, was thrown high into air. The 
Confederate defence at that point was effaced. The attacking 
fijTce moved forward. But from some unexplained reason they 
paused and sheltered themselves in the huge pit formed by the 
explosion. The Confederates promptly brought up artillery and 
rained shells into the pit, where soon fifteen hundred men lay 
dead. The discomfited Federals retired to their lines. 

When Grant Ix^pin his march to Richmond, he took care that 
the enemy should be pressed in other quarters of his territory. 
General Sherman marched from Tennessee down into Geoi^ia. 
Before him was a strong Confederate army and a country 
peculiarly favourable for an army contented to remain on the 
defensiva Sherman overcame every obstacle. He defeated hia 
enemy in many battles and bloody skirmishes. His object was 
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to reach Atlanta, the capital of Georgia. Atlanta waa of ex- 
treme v^ue to the rebels. It comiuaitded railroads irhich con- ' 
reyed supplies to their armies. It had great factories where 
they manufactured cannon and locomotives ; great foundries 
where they laboured incessantly to produce shot and shell. 
Sherman, by brilHant generalship and hard fighting, overcame 
all resistance, and entered Atlanta, September 3. It was a great 
prize, but it waa not had cheaply. During these four monUts 
he had lost 30,000 men. 

When Sherman had held Atlanta for a few weeks he resolved 
to march eastward through Georgia to the sea. He had a mag- 
nificent army of 60,000 men, for whom there was no sufBcient 
occupation where they lay. On the sea-coast there were cities 
to be taken. And then his army could march northwards to 
join Grant before Petersburg. 

Whea all was ready Sherman put the torch to the public build- 
ings of Atlanta, telegraphed northwards that aU waswell, 
and cut the telegraph wires. Then he started on his -q«.' 
march of three hundred miles across a hostile country. 
For a month nothing was heard of him. When he 
reappeared it was before Savannah, of which he quickly possessed 
himself. His march through Georgia had been unopposed. 
He severely wasted the country for thirty miles on either side 
of the line from Atlanta to Savajinah. He carried off the sup- 
plies he needed. He destroyed what he could not use. He 
tore Up the railroads. He proclaimed liberty to the slaves, 
many of whom accompanied him eastward. He proved to all 
the world how hollow a thing was now the Confederacy, and 
how K^idly its doom was approaching. 

At the north, ia the valley of the Shenandoah, a strong Con- 
federate army, under the habitually unsuccessful General Early, 
conironted the Federals under Sheridan. Could Sheridan have 
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been driven away, the war might again have been carried into 
Pennsylvania, or Maiyland, and the North humbled in her career 
of victory. But Sheridan waa still triumphant. At length 
Gflneral Early effected a surprise. He burst upon the 
Federals while they looked not for him. His sudden 
attack disordered the enemy, who b^an to retire. Sheri- 
dan was not with his army. He had gone to Winchester, twenty 
miles away. The morning breeze &om the south bore to bis 
staitled ear the sounds of battle. Sheridan mounted his horse, 
and rode with the speed of a man who felt that upon his pres- 
ence hung the destiny of the fight. His army was on the 
verge of defeat, and already stragglers were hurrying from the 
field. But when Sheridan galloped among them, the battle was 
restored. Under Sheridan the army was invincible. The rebels 
were defeated with heavy loss, and were never again able to 
renew the war in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

The Slave question was not yet completely settled. The Pro- 
clamation had made free the slaves of all who were rebels, and 
nothing remained between them and liberty but those thin lines 
of gray-coated hungry soldiers, upon whose arms the genius of 
Lee bestowed an efficacy not naturally their own. But the Pro- 
clamation had no power to free the slaves of loyal citizens. In 
the States which had not revolted slavery was the same as it 
had ever been. The feeling deepened rapidly throughout the 
North that this could not continue. Slavery had borne fruit in 
the hugest rebellion known to history. It had proclaimed irre- 
concilable hostility to the Government. It had brought mourn- 
ing and woe into every house. The Union could not continue 
half-slave and half-free. The North wisely and nobly resolved 
that slavery should cease. 

Most of the loyal Slave States freed themselves by their own 
choice of this evil institution. Louisiana, brought back to her 
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allegiaoce not without Bome messure of force, led the 'waj. 
Maiyltutd followed, aad Tennessee, and Missouri, and Arkansas. 
In Missouri, whence the influence issued which murdered Love- 
joy because he was an abolitionist — which supplied the Border 
ruffians in the early days of Kansas — the abolition of slavery 
was welcomed with devout prayer and thanksgiving, with joy- 
ful illuminations and speeches and patriotic songs. 

One thing was yet wanting to the complete and flnal extino- 
tion of slavery. The Constitution permitted the existence of the 
accursed thii^. If the Constitution were so amended as to for- 
bid slavery upon AmerLcaii soil, the cause <^ this huge distxird 
which now convulsed the land would be removed. A Consti- 
tutional Amendment to this effect was submitted to the people. 
In the early months of 1865, while General Lee — worthy to 
fight in a better cause — was still bravely toQing to avert the 
coining doom of the Slave Empire, the Northern States joyfully 
adopted the Amendment. Slavery was now at length extinct. 
This was what Providence had mercifully brought out of a 
rebellion whose avowed object it was to establish slavery more 
firmly and extend it more widely. 

But freedom was not enough. Many of the black men had 
faithfully served the Union. Nearly two hundred thousand of 
them were in the rants — ^fighting manfully in a cause which 
was specially their own. There were many black men, as Lincoln 
said, who " could remember that with silent tongue, and clenched 
teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, they had helped 
mankind to save liberty in Ameiica." But the coloured race 
was chUd-Uke and helpless. They had to be looked upon aa 
" the wards of the nation." A Freedmen's Bureau was 
established, to be the defence of the defenceless blacks. 1864 
General Howard — a man peculiarly fitted to give wise A.D. 
effect to the kind purposes of the nation — became the 
head of this department. It was his duty to provide food and 
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shelter for the slaves who were set &ee by military operations 
in the revolted States. He settled them, as he coidd, on con- 
fiscated lands. After a time he had to see to the education of 
their children. In all needful ways he was to keep the negroes 
from wrong till they were able to keep themselves. 

Fear years had now passed since Lincoln's election furnished 
the slave-owners with a pretext to rebeL Another election had 
to be made. Lincoln was again proposed as the Eepublican 
candidate. The Democratic puiy nominated M'Clellan — the 
general who so scrupulously avoided collisions when he com- 
manded a. Federal army. The war, said the Democrats, is a 
failure ; let us have a cessation of hostilities, and endeavour to 
save the Union by peaceful negotiation. Let us put down 
slavery and rebellion by force, said the Itepublicans ; there is 
no other way. These were the simple issues on which the 
election turned. Mr. Lincoln was re-elected by the lai^est 
majority ever known. " It is not in my nature," he said, " to 
triumph over any one ; but I ^ve thanks to Almighty God for 
this evidence of the people's resolution to stand by free govern- 
ment and the rights of humanity." 

He was inaugurated according to the usual form. His Address 

was brief, bat high-toned and solemn, as beseemed the 

March 4, circumstances. Perhaps no State paper ever produced 

1866 so deep an impression upon the American people. It 

A.D. closed thus : — " Fondly do we hope, fervently do w© 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if Gk>d wilb that it continue untU all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman's two hundred and filly years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword — 
as was said three thousand years ago, bo still it must be said, 
' The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altc^ether.' 
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With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphans — to do all which ma; achieve and cherish a just aud a 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations." 

During the winter months it became very plain that the 
Confederacy was tottering to its fall. These were the 
bitterest months through which Yu^nia had ever 1864-6 
passed. The army was habitually now on short a.d. 
supply. Occasionally, for a day, there was almost a 
total absence of food. One day in December liCe telegraphed 
to Richmond that his army was without meat, and dependent 
on a little bread. And yet the soldiers were greatly better o£f 
than the citizens. Provisions were seized for the army wherever 
they could be found, and the owners were mercilessly left to 
starve. The suffering endured among the once cheerful homee 
of Virginia was terrible. 

Elvery grown man was the property of the Government. It 
was said the rich men escaped easily. But a poor man could 
not pass along a street in Bichmond without imminent risk of 
being seized and sent down to the lines at Petersburg. At 
railroad stations might be constantly seen groups of squalid men 
on their way to camp — caught up from their homes and hurried 
off to tight for a cause which they all knew to be desperate— in 
the service of a Government which they no loi^r trusted It 
was, of coiu^e, the earliest cara of these men to desert. They 
went home. They surrendered to the enemy. The spirit which 
made the Confederacy formidable no longer survived. 

General Lee had long before expressed his belief that without 
the help of the slaves the war must end disastrously. But all 
men knew that a slave who had been a soldier could he a slave 
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no longer. The owners were not prepared to free their slaves, 
and they refused therefore to arm them. In November — with 
utter ruin impending — u Bill was introduced into the Confede- 
rate Congress for arming two hundred thousand negroes. It was 
debated till the following March. Then a feeble compromise 
was passed, merely giving the President power to accept suchslaves 
as were offered to him. So inflexibly resolute were the leaders 
of the South in their hostility to emancipation. It was wholly 
unimportant. At l^t time Government could hare anned 
only another five thousand men ; and could not feed the men 
it had. 

The finances of the Confederacy were an utter wreck. Govern- 
ment itself sold specie at the rate of one gold dollar for sixty 
dollars in paper money. Mr. Davis, by a measure of 
' ' partial repudiation, relieved himself for a short space 
from some of his embarrassments. But no device 
would gain pubhc confidence for the currency of a fall- 
ing power. A loaf of bread cost three dollars. It took a 
month's pay to buy the soldier a pair of stockings. The misery 
of the country was de€^, abject, unutterable. President Davis 
came to be r^arded with abhorrence, as the cause of all this 
wretchedness. Curses, growing ever deeper and louder, were 
breathed against the unsuccessful chief. 

General Grant, well aware of the desperate condition of the 

Confederates, pressed incessantly upon their enfeebled lines. 

He had 160,000 men under his command. Sheridan joined 

him with a ma^;nificent force of cavalry. Sherman with his 

victorious army was near. Grant began to fear that Lee would 

take to flight, and keep the rebellion alive on other 

iQe R ' fi^'^'i^- -^ general movement of all the forces around 

Richmond was decided upon. Lee struggled bravely, 

but in vain, against overwhelming numbers. His right 

was assailed by Sheridan, and driven back with heavy loss — 
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6000 hungry and disheartened men lajing down theu* 
On that same night Grant opened, from all his guns, a 
terrific and jn-olonged bombardment. At dawn the 
assault -was made. Its strength was directed against 
oae of the Confederate forts. The fight ceased else- 
where, and the armies looked on. There was a steady ^ 
advance of the blue-coated lines ; a murderous volley from the 
little garrison ; wild cheers &om the excited spectators. Under 
a heavy fire of artilleiy and musketry the soldiers of the Union 
rush on- they swarm into the ditch cmd up the sides of the 
works. Those who first reach the summit fall back slain by 
musket-shot or bayonet-thrust. But others press fiercely on. 
Soon their exulting cheers tell that the fort is won. Lee's 
army is cut in two. His position is no longer tenable. Ho 
tel^;raphed at once to President Davis that Bichmond must be 



It was Communion Sunday in St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
and President Davis was in his pew among the other wor- 
shippers. No intelligence from the army had been allowed to 
reach the public for some days. But the sound of Grant's guns 
had been heard, and the reserve of the Government was ominous. 
Many a keen eye sought to gather from the aspect of the Presi- 
dent some forecast of the future. In vain. That serene self- 
possessed face had lost nothing of its habitual reticence. In all 
that congregation there was no worshipper who seemed less 
encumbered by the world, more absorbed by the sacred employ- 
ment of the hour, than President Davis. The service proceeded, 
and the congregation knelt in prayer. As President Davis 
rose from his knees the sexton handed him a slip of paper. He 
calmly read It. Then he calmly lifted his prayer-book, and with 
unmoved face walked softly from the church. It was Lee's 
message be had received. Jefierson Davis's sole concern now 
was to escape the doom of the traitor and the rebel. He fled at 
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once, by special tmin, towards ^e south. Then tlie work of 
evacuation commeiiced. The gun-boats on the river were blown 
up. The bridges were destrofed. The great warehousea in the 
city were set on fire, and in the flamee thus wickedly kindled a 
third pari) of the city was consumed. All who had made them- 
selves prominent in the rebellioa fled from the anticipated venge- 
ance of the Federals. The soldiers were marched ofi*, plunder- 
ing as they went. Next morning Richmond was in possession 
of the Northern troops. . Among the first to ent«r the capital 
of the rebel slave-owners was a regiment of negro cavalry. 
About midnight on Sunday Lee began his retreat from the 
poeitioQ which be bad kept bo well. Grant promptly 
April 4, followed him. On the Tuesday morning Lee reached a 
1865 point where he had ordered supplies to yrait him. By 
A.D. some &.tal blunder the cars laden with the food which 
his men needed so much had been run on to Bichmond, 
and were lost to him. Hungry and weary the men toUed on, 
hotly pursued by Grant. Soon a hostile force appeared in their 
front, and it became evident that they were surrounded. 

Genera] Grant wrote to General Lee aaMng the surrender of 
his army, to spare the useless effusion of blood. Lee 
did not at first admit that surrender was necessary, 
end Grant pressed the pursuit with relentless energy. Lee 
wrote again to request a meeting, that the terms of 
surrender might be arranged. The two leaders met in 
a wayside cottage. They had never seen each other before, 
although they had both served in the Mexican War, and Lee 
mentioned pleasantly that he remembered the name of his 
antagonist feoia. that time Grant drew up and presented in 
writing the terms which he offered. The men were to lay down 
their arms, and give their pledge that they would not serve 
against the American Government till regularly exchanged. 
They were then to return to their homes, with a guarantee that 
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they would not be disturbed by the Olovernmeiit against wMcli 
they hctd rebelled. Grant asked if these terms were satisfactory. 
" Yes," said Lee, " they are satisfectory. The truth is, I am in 
such a position that any terms offered to me mugt be satie- 
factory." And then he told how his men had been for two 
days without food, and be^ed General Grant to Bpare them 
what he conld. Grant, generously eager to relieve his fallen 
enemies, despatched instantly a large drove of oxen and a train 
of provision wagons. In half an hoar there were heard in the - 
Federal camp the cheers with which the hungry rebeb wel- 
comed those precious gifts. 

Lee rode quietly back to his army. The surrender was ex- 
pected. When its detaUs becune known, officers and men 
crowded around their much-loved chief to assure him of their 
devotion, to obtain a parting grasp of his hand. Lee was too 
deeply moved to say much. " Men," he said, with his habitual 
simplicity, " we have fought through the war together, and I 
have done the beat I could for you." A day or two later the 
men stacked their arms and went to their homes. The hist«iy 
of the once splendid Army of Northern Virginia had closed. 

Lee's surrender led the way to the surrender of all the Oon- 
fed^«.te armies. Within a few days there was no oigaaized 
force of any importance in arms against the Union. The War of 
the Great Bebelli<m was at an end. 
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When the closing operatioiM against Eichmond were being 
arranged, President Lincoln went down to General Orant'a 
head-quarters at City Point. He remained there till Lee's sur- 
render. He visited BJchmond on the day it was taken, and 
walked through the streets with his little hoy in his hand. The 
freed slaves crowded to welcome their deliverer. They ex- 
pressed in a thousajid grotesque ways their gratitude to the good 
" Father Abraham." There had been dark hints for some time 
that there were those among the Confederates who would avenge 
their defeat by the murder of the President. Mr. Lincoln was 
urged to be on his guard, aad his friends were unwilling that he 
should visit HichmoDd. He himself cared little, now that the 
national cause had triumphed. 

He returned unharmed to Washington on the evening of Lee's 
surrender. The next few days were perhaps the br^htest 
a his whole life. He had guided the nation through 
the heaviest trial which had ever assailed it. On every 
side were joy and gladness. Flags waved, bells rang, 
guns were fired, houses were lighted up; the thanks of innnmer- 
able gratefid hearts went up to Ood for this great deliverance. 
So heart in all the country was more joyiiil and more thankful 
than Mr. Lincoln's. He occupied himself with plans for healing 
the wounds of his bleeding country, and bringing back the re- 
volted Stiri^s to a contented occupation of their appointed places 
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iu the Unioa. No thought of severity was in his mind. Now 
that armed resistance to the Oovemment was crushed, the gentlest 
measures which would give security in the future were the 
meaBures most agreeable to the good Pi-eaident. 

On the 14th he held a meeting of his Cabinet, at which General 
Grant was present. The quiet cheerfulnesa and hopefulness of 
the President imparted to the proceedings of the council a tone 
long remembered by those who were present. After the meeting 
he drove out with Mrs. Lincoln, to whom he talked of the good 
days in stora They had had a hard time, he said, since they 
came to Washington ; but now, by God's blessing, they might 
hope for quieter and happier years. 

In the evening he drove, with Mrs. Lincoln and two or three 
friends, to a theatre where he knew the people expected his 
coming. As the play went on the audience were startled by a 
pistol-ahot in the President's box. A man brandishing a da^er 
was seen to leap from the box on to the stage, and with a wild 
cry — " The South is avenged ! "-—disappeared behind the scenes. 
The President sat motionless, his head sunk down upon his 
breast. He was evidently unconscious. When the surgeon 
came, it was found that a bullet had pierced the brain, inflicting 
a deadly wound. He was carried to a house close by. His 
family and the great officers of State, by whom he was dearly 
loved, sat around the bed of the dying President. He lingered 
till morning, breathing heavily, but in entire xmconsciousness, 
and then be passed away. 

At the same hour the President was murdered a ruffian broke 
into the sick-room of Mr. Seward, who was suffering from a 
recent accident, and stabbed him almost to death as he lay in 
bed. His bloody work was happily interrupted, and Mr, Seward 
recovered. 

The assassin of Mr. Lincoln was an actor called Booth, a 
fanatical adherent of the feJlen Confederacy. His 1^ was broken 
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in the leap on to the Btage, but he was able to reach a horse 
which stood ready at the theatre door. He rode through iJie 
city, croesed the Potomac by a bridge, in the face of the sentinels 
posted there, and passed safely beyond present pursuit. A. week 
later he was found hid in a bam, and well armed. Ho refused 
to Burrender, and was preparing to fire, when a soldier ended 
his miserable existence by a bullet. 

The grief of the American people for their murdered President 
was beyond example deep and bitter. Perhaps for no man were 
there ever shed so profusely the teara of sorrow. Not in America 
alone, but in England too — where President Lincoln was at 
length understood and honoured — his loss was deeply mourned. 
It was resolved that he should be buried beside hia old home in 
Illinois. The embalmed remains were to be conveyed to their 
distant resting-place by a route which would give to the people 
of the chief Northern cities a last opportunity to look upon the 
features of the man they loved so well The sad procession 
moved on its long journey of nearly two thousand miles, travers- 
ing the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Everywhere, as the funeral 
train passed, the weeping people sought to give eipressJcai to 
their reverential sorrow. At the great cities the body lay in 
state, and all business was suspended. 

At length Springfield was reached. The body was taken to 
the State House. Eia neighbours looked once more upon that 
well-remembered face, wasted, indeed, by years of anxious toil, 
but wearing still, as of old, its kind and placid expression. 

Four years ago Lincoln said to his neighbours, when he was 
leaving them, " I know not how soon I shall see you again. I 
go to assume a task more difBcult than that which has devolved 
upon any other man since the days of Washington." He had 
nobly accomplished his task ; and this was the manner of his 
home-coming. 
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The Great B«bellioa 'was at an end. It vas not closed by 
imtunely conceasiona which left a discontented party, with its 
Btrengtrb unbroken, ready to renew the contest at a more fitting 
time. It waa fought out to the bitter end. Tbe slave-power 
might be erring, but it waa not weak. The conflict was closed 
by the utter exhaustion of one of the combatants. I/ee did not 
surrender till his army was siurounded by tbe enemy and had 
been two days without food. The great questions which had 
been appealed to the sword were answered conclusively and 
for ever. 

The cost had been very terrible. On the Northern side, two 
million seven himdi'ed thousand men bore arms at some period 
of the war. Of these there died in battle, or in hospital of 
wounds received in battle, ninety-sue thousand men. There died 
in hospital of disease, one hundred and eighty-four thousand. 
Many went home wounded, to die among the scenes of their in- 
fancy. Many went home stricken with lingering and mortal 
disease. Of these there is no record but in the sad memories 
which haunt nearly every Northern homa 

The losses on the Southern side have not been accurately 
ascertained. The white population of the revolted States num- 
bered about a fourth of the loyal Northern population. At the 
close of the war the North had a full million of men under 
arms. The Southern armies which surrendered numbered 
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one hmulred and scTenty-five thousand. Wlien to this is added 
the number who Tent home without awaiting the formality of 
surrender, it appears probable that the Southern armies bore to 
the Northern the same proportion that the population did. Pre- 
sumably the loss bore a lai^er proportion, as the deaths from 
disease, owing to the greater hardahipa to be endured, must hare 
bees excessive in the rebel army. It must be under the truth to 
say that one hundred and fifty thousand Southerners perished 
in the field or in the hospital. 

The war cost the North in money seven hundred millions 
sterlit^. It is impossible to state what was the coat to the 
South. The Confederate debt was supposed to amount at the 
close to thirty-five hundred millions of dollars ; but the dollar was 
of so uncertain value that no one can tell the equivalent in any 
sound currency. Besides this, there was the destruction of rail- 
roads, the burning of houses, Ae wasting of lands, and, above 
all, the emancipation of four millions of slaves, who had been 
purchased by their owners for three or four hundred milliona 
Bt«rling. It has been estimated that tiie entire cost of the war, 
on both sides, was not less than eighteen hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. 

Great wars ordinarily cost much and produce little. What 
results had the American people to show for their huge ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure ) 

They had freed themselves from the curse of slavery. That 
unhappy system made them a byword among Christian nations. 
It hindered the progress of the fairest section of the country. 
It implanted among the people hatreds which kept them 
continually on the verge of civil war. Slavery was now ex- 
tinct. 

For three^iiarters of a century the belief possessed Southern 
minds that they owed allegiance to their State rather than to 
the Union. Each State was sovereign. Having to-day imited 
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itself with certain sister sovereignties, it was free to-morrow to 
withdraw and enter into new combinations. America was in this 
\iew no nation, but a mere incoherent concourse of independent 
powers. This question had been raised when the Constitution 
was framed, and it had been debated ever since. It was settled 
now. The blood shed in a hundred battles, from Manassfls to 
Fetersbui^, e:ipressed the esteem in which the Korthem people 
held their national life. The doctrine of States' ^Rights was coa- 
clusirely refuted by the surrender of Lee's army, and the right 
of America to be deemed a nation was established for ever. 

It was often said during the war that republican institutions 
■wfXB upon their trial It was [>ossible for the war to have re- 
sulted BO that government by the people would ever after have 
been deemed a failure. It has not been so. The Americans 
have proved conspicuously the capacity of a fi«e people to guide 
their own destinies in war as well as in peace. They have shown 
that the dependence of the many upon the few is as unnecessary 
as it is humiliating. They have rung the knell of personal 
government, and given the world encouragement to hope l^at 
not tie Anglo-Saxon race alone, but all other races of men will 
yet be found worthy to govern themselves. 

Terrible as the cost of the war has been, have not its gains 
been greater t The men who gave their lives so w illing ly have 
not died in vain. America and the world will reap advantage, 
through many generations, by the blood so freely shed in the 
great war ag^nst the Southern slave-owners. 
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AFTER THE WAR. 

In all civil strifes, until now, the woe which waits upon the 
vanquished has been mercilessly Inflicted. After resistBuce has 
ceased, die grim scaffold is set up, tud brave men who have 
esc^>ed the sword stoop to the fatal axe. It was assumed by 
many that the Americans would avenge themselves according to 
the ancient usage. Here, again, it was the privil^e of America 
to present a noble example to other nations. Nearly eveiy 
Northern man had lost relative or friend. But there was no 
ciyforvengeanoe. There was no feeling of bittemeaa Excepting 
in battie, no drop of blood was shed by the Northern people. The 
Great Republic had been not merely strong, resolnte, enduring 
' — ^it was also singularly and nobly humane. 

Jefferson Davis fied southward on that memorable Sunday 
when the sexton of St. Paul's Church handed to him General 
Lee's message. He had need to be diligent, for a party of 
American cavalry were quickly ttpon his track. They fol- 
lowed him through gaunt pine wildernesses, across 
Xaj 10, rivers and dreaiy swamps, past the huts of wondering 
1866 settlers, until at length they came upon him near a little 
A.D, town in Geoi^ia, They quietly surrounded his party. 
Davis assumed the garments of his wife. The soldiers 
saw at first nothing more formidable than an elderly tmd not very 
well-dressed female. But the unfeminine boots which he woro 
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ted to closer inspection, and quickly the Mien President stood 
disclosed to his deriding enemies. 

There was at first suspicion that Davis encouraged the assas- 
sination of the President Could that have been proved, he 
wotUd have died, as reason vas, hy the hand of the hangman. 
But it became evident, on due examination being made, that he 
\n>s not guilty of this crime. For a time the American people 
regarded Davis with just indignation, as the chief cause of all 
the bloodshed which had taken place. Gradually their anger 
relaxed into a kind of grim, contemptuous playfulness. He was 
to be put upon his trial for treason. Frequently a time was 
named when the trial would begin. But the time never came. 
Ultimately Davis waa set at liberty. 

What were the Americana to do with the million of armed 
men now in their employment t It was believed in Europe that 
these men would never return to peaceful labour. Grovermnent 
could not venture to turn them loose upon the country. Mihtaiy 
employment must be found for them, and would probably be 
found in foreign wars. 

While yet public writers in Europe occupied themselves with 
these dark anticipations, the American Government, all unaware 
of difficulty, ordered its armies to march on Washing- 
ton. During two days the bronzed veterans who had May 33, 24, 
followed Grant and Sherman in so many bloody fights 186 S 
passed through l^e city. Yast multitudes &om all parts a.d. 
of the Union looked on with a proud but chastened 
joy. And then, just as quickly as the men could be paid the 
sums which were due to them, they gave back the arms they had 
used so bravely, and returned to their homes. It was only sis 
weeks since Richmond fell, and already the work of disbanding 
was well advanced. The men who had fought this war were, for 
the most part, citizens who had ireely taken up aiTos to defend the 
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national life. They did not lore var, and when their work was 
done they thankfully reaumed iheir ordinary employmenta. Very 
speedily the American army nnmbered only 40,000 men. Europe, 
when she grows a little wiser, will follow the American example. 
The wasteful folly of maintaining huge standing armies ia time 
of peace is not destined to disgrace us for ever. 

What was the position of the rebel States when the war closed J 
Were they provinces conquered by the Union armies, to be dealt 
wi^i as the conquerors might deem necessary; or were they, 
in spite of all they had done, still members of the Union, as of 
old i The rebeb themselves had no doubt on the sul^'ect. They 
had tried their utmost to leave the Union. It was impossible 
to conceal that. But th^ had not been permitted to leave it. 
They had never left it. As they were not out of the Union, it 
was obvious they were in it. And so they claimed to resume 
their old rights, and re-occupy their places in Congress, as if no 
rebellion had occurred. 

Mr. Lincoln's successor was Andrew Johnson, a man whose 
rough vigour had raised bim from the lowly position of tailor to 
the highest office in the country. He was imperfectly educated, 
of defective judgment, blindly and violently obstinate. He sup- 
ported the rebels in their extravagant pretensions. He clung to 
the strictly logical view that there could be no such thing as 
secession ; that the rebel States had never been out of the Union ; 
that now there was nothing required but that the rebels, having 
accepted their defeat, should resume their old positions, as if 
" the late unpleasantness " had not occurred. 

The American people were too wise to give heed to the logic 
of the President and the baffled slave-owners. They had pre- 
served tho life of their nation thi'ough sacrifices which filled their 
homes with sorrow and privation. They would not be tricked 
out of the advantagee which they had bought with so great a 
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price. The Blave-owners had impoeed upon them a great national 
peril, which it coat them infinite toil to averii. Thej would take 
what securities it was possible to obtain that no such invasion 
of the national tranquillity should occur again. 

It was out of the position so wrongfully assigned to the 
negro race that this huge disorder had arisen. The North, 
looking at this with eyes which long and sad experience had 
enlightened, resolved that the negro should never again divide 
the sisterhood of States. No root of bitterness should be left in 
the soiL Citizenship was no longer to be dependent upon 
colour. The long dishonour offered to the Fathers of Independ- 
ence was to be cancelled. Henceforth American law would 
present no contradiction to the doctrine that " all men are bom 
equal." All men now, bom or naturalized in America, were 
to be citizens of the Union and of the State in which they 
resided. No State might henceforth pass any law which should 
abridge the privileges of any class of American citizens. 

An Amendment of the Constitution was proposed by Otm- 
gress to give effect to these principles. It was agreed to by 
the States — ^not without reluctance on the part of soma 
The Revolution — so vast and so benign — was now .o-j* 
complete. The negro, who so lately had no rights at 
all which a white man was bound to respect, was now 
in full possession of every right which the white man himself 
enjoyed. The successor of Jefferson Pavis in the Senate of the 
United States was a negro ! 

The task of the North was now to "bind np the nation's 
wounds" — the task to which Mr. Lincoln looked forward so 
joyfully, and which he would have performed so well. Not a 
moment was lost in entering upon it. No feeling of resentment 
survived in the Northern mind. The South was utterly ex- 
hausted and helpless — ^without food, without clothing, without 
resources of any description. The. land alone remained. 
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Government provided food — without whicli provision there 
would have been in many parts of the country a great mortality 
from utter want. The proud Southerners, tamed by hunger, 
were &in to come as suppliants for their daily bread to the 
Government they had bo long striven to overthrow. 

With little delay the rebels received the pardon of the 
Government, and applied themselves to the work of restoring 
their broken fortunes. Happily for them the means lay close 
at band. Cotton bore stiU an extravagantly high price. The 
n^roes remained, although no longer as slaves. They had 
now to be dealt with as free labourera, whose services could not 
be obtained otherwise than by the inducement of adequate 
wages. In a revolution so vast, difficulties were inevitable. But, 
upon the whole, the black men played their part well. It had 
been said they would not consent to labour when they were free 
to choose. That prediction was not fulfilled. When kindly 
treated and justly paid, they showed tbemaelvee anzioua to 
work. Very soon it began to dawn upon the planters that 
slavery had been a mistake. They found themselves growing 
rich with a rapidity unknown before. Under the old and 
wastefiil system, the growing crop of cotton was generally sold 
to the Northern merchant and paid for to the plajiter before it 
was gathered. Sow it had become possible to carry on the 
business of the plantation without being in debt at all Five 
years from the close of the war, it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the men of the South would undergo the miseries of 
another war rather than permit the re-impoaition of that system 
which they, erringly, endured so much to preserve. 

At first the proud Southerners were slow to accept the terms 
offered them. They had frankly accepted emajidpatdon. They 
had learned to look upon their slaves as free men. But it was 
hard to look upon them as their equals in political privilege 
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It was hard to see negroes sitting in the State legislatures, 
regulating with supreme authority the concerns of those who so 
lately owned them. Some of the States were unable to acquiesce 
in a change so hateful, and continued for five years 
under military rule. But the Northern will was in- o I u 
flesibla The last rebellions State accepted the condi- 
tion which the North imposed, and the restoration ff the 
Union was at length complete. 
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HOW THE AMERICANS CARED FOR THEIK 
SOLDIEEa. 

'Waxs have been, in gener^, made by EJngs to serve the pur- 
poses of their own ambition or revenge. This var was m&de 
bj the American people, and willingly fought out by their own 
hands. The men who fought were nearly all Americans, and 
mainly Tolunteers. They were regarded with the deepest 
interest by those who remained at home. Ordinarily, the 
number of soldiers who die of diseases caused by the hardships 
they endure is greater than the number of those who die of 
wounds. The Americans were eager to save their soldiers &oin 
the privations which waste so many brave lives. They erected 
two great societies, called the Sanitary Commission and the 
Christian Commission. Into the coffers of these societies they 
poured money and other contributions to the amount of fottr 
millions sterling. The Sanitaiy Commission sent medical 
officers of experience into the armies to guide them in the 
choice of healthy situations for camps ; to see that drainage was 
not neglected ; to watch over the food of the soldiers, and also 
their clothing ; to direct the attention of the Government to 
every circuniStance which threatened evil to the health of the 
army. Its agents followed the armies with a line of wagons 
containing all maniier of stores. Everything the soldier could 
desire issued in profusion from those inexhaustible waggons. 
There were blankets and greatcoats and every variety of under- 
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clothing. There were crutehes for the lame, fans to soothe the 
wounded in the burning heat of aiunmer, bandages, and sponges, 
and ice, and even mosquito-netting for the protection of the 
poor sufTerers in hospital. Huge wheeled-cftldrons rolled along 
in the rear, and ever, at the close of battle or toilsome march, 
dispensed welcome refreshment to the wearied soldiers. 

The Christian Commission undertook ixt watch over the 
spiritual wants of the soldiers. Its president was George 
H. Stuart, a merchant of Philadelphia, whose name is held in 
enduring honour as a symbol of all that is wise and energetic 
in Christian beneficence. Under the auspices of this society 
thousands of clergymen left their congregations and went to 
minister to the soldiers. A copious supply of Bibles, tracto, 
hymn-books, and similar reading matter was furnished. The 
agenta of the Commission preached to the soldiers, conversed 
with them, supplied them with hooks, tuded them in communi- 
cating with friends at home. But they had sterner duties than 
these to discharge. They had to seek the wounded on the field 
and in the hospital ; to bind up their wounds ; to prepare for 
them such food or drink as they could use ; — ^in every way pos- 
sible to soothe the agony of the brave men who were giving 
their lives that the nation might be saved. Hundreds of ladies 
were thus engaged tending the wounded and sick, speaking to 
them about their spiritual interestB, cooking for them such 
dishes aa might tempt the languid E^petite. The dj^ing soldier 
was tenderly cared for. The last loving message was conveyed to 
the friends in the far-off home. Nothing was left undone which 
could express to the men who gave this costly evidence of their 
patriotism the gratitude with which the country r^;arded 

It resulted &om the watchful care of the American Qovem- 
ment and people, that the loss of life by disease was singularly 
$mfJl in the Northern army. There never was a war in which 
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the health of the army was so good, and the waste of life by 
diseaM so small. 



When the war was over, the Americans addressed themselTea, 
sadly and reverently, to the work of gathering into national 
cemet«ries the bones of those who had fallen. The search was 
long and toilsome. The battle^iround hod been a continent, 
Mid men were buried wherp th«y died. Every battle-field was 
searched. Evety line bj which an army had advanced, or 
by which the wounded had been removed, was searched. 
Sometimes a long train of ambulances had carried the wounded 
to hospitak many miles away. At short intervals, during 
that sad journey, it was told that a man had died. The 
train was stopped ; the dead man was lilted &om beside his 
dying companions ; a shallow grave was dug, and the body, still 
warm, was laid in it. A soldier cut a branch irom a tree, 
flattened its end with his knife, and wrote upon it the dead 
man's name. This was all that marked his lowly resting-place. 
The honoured dead, scattered thus over the continent, were 
now piously gathered up. For many miles aroimd Pet«r3burg 
the ground was full of graves. During several years men were 
employed in the melancholy search among the ruins of the 
wide-stretching lines. In some cemeteries lie ten thousand, in 
others twenty thousMid, of the men who died for the nation. 
An iron tablet records the name of the soldier and the battle in 
which he died. Often, aka ! the record is merely that of 
"Unknown Soldier." Over the graves floats the flag which 
those who sleep below loved so well. Nothing in America is 
more touching than her national, cemeteries. So much brave 
young life given freely, that the nation might be saved I So 
much grateful remembrance of those who gave this supreme 
evidence of their devotion ! 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

AiCERiCA looked to £nglajid for sympathy vhen the rebellioD 
began. Englaad liad often reproaclied her, often admonished her, 
in regard to the question of Blaveiy. The 'war which threatened 
h^* esifitence 'was a war 'waged by persons who desired to per- 
petiiate slavery, and who feared the growing Northern dislike to 
the itiBtitutiotu The North expected the cotrntenance of Eng- 
land in her time of trial. It 'was reasonable to expect that the 
deep abhorrence of slavery which had long ruled in the mind of 
the English people woidd 8uffi.ce to decide that people against 
the effort to establish a great independent slave^mpire. 

Most onfortunately, that expectation was not wholly fulfilled. 
The working-men of England perceived, as by intuition, the 
merits of the dispute, and gave their sympathy imheeitatingly to 
the North- In the cotton-spinning districts grievous suffering 
was endured, because the Northern ships shut in the cotton of 
the South and deprived the mills of their accustomed supply. 
It was often urged that the English Government should take 
meaaures to raise the Northern blockade. Hunger persuades 
men to un'wise and evil courses. But hunger itself could never 
persuade the men of Lancashire to take any part against the 
North. So genuine and so deep was their conviction that the 
Northern cause was right. 

But among the aristocratic and middle claeses of England it 
was different. Their sympathy was in large measure given to 
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the South. Tbej were misled by certain newspapers, in wMcli 
they vrin^j trasted. Iley were misled by their admiration 
of m. bmre people atm^fing against an enemy of OTerwhelmii^ 
strength. They wtwe misled by an unworthy jealousy of the 
greatness of America. Thus nnh^pily influenced, they gave 
thur good wiahe* to the defenders of the slaT»«ystem. The 
North felt deeply the unlooked-for ref>nlBe. An aJienation of 
feeling resulted which will not be completely ef&ced during the 
life-time of the present generation. 

A variety of rircumstaiiccs occurred which strengthened this 
feeling. A few weeks after the fall of Fort Sumpter, EngUncI, 
having in view that there had been aet up in the South a new 
Qovonme&t which was exerraang the functions of a Government, 
whethw Ti|^tfully or otherwise, officially acknowledged the tm- 
doubted fitct, tutd recognized the SouUi as a belligerent power. 
This the North hi^y reeented; asserting that the action of 
the South was merely a rebellion, with which foreign counteies 
had nothing to do. A few months later the British mail steamer 
Trent was stopped by a rash American captain, and two gentle- 
men, commisdoners to England from the rebel Oorenunent, 
were made prisooers. The captives were released, but the 
indignity offm^d to the British flag awakened a strong sentiment 
of indignation which did not soon pass away. Yet further, there 
was built in a Liverpool dockyard a steam-^hip which it was 
understood was destined to serve tlie Confederacy by destroyiog 
the merchant shipping of the North. The American Ambassador 
requested U>e British Government to detain the veeseL So 
hesitating was the action of Government, that ilie vessel sailed 
before the order for her detrition was issued. For two years 
the Alabama scoured the seas, burning and ginHng American 
ships, and inflicting enormous loss upon American commerce. 
These circumstances increased the bitter feeling which pre~ 
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All good men, on both sides the Atlantic, earnestly desire 
tliat England and America Bhould be fast Mends. It was 
possible for England, by bestowing upon the North that sym- 
pathy which we now recognize to have been due, to have bound 
the two countries to each other inalienably. UnhappUy the 
opportunity was miased, and a needless estrangement was caiised. 
But this ia not destined to endure. England and America now 
understand each other as they have never done before. The 
constant intercourse of their citizens is a bond of luiion already 
so strong that no folly of Government could break it. It may 
fiurly be hoped that the irritations which arose dtiring the war 
will gradually pass away, to be succeeded by a permanent concord 
between the two sections of the great Anglo-Sason &faily. 
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EETJNITED AMERICA. 

LoNa a^ thoughtful men had foreseen that a permaaent nmon 
between slave communities and free commuoities was impossible. 
Wise Americans knew that their country could not continue 
"half slave and half free." Slavery was a fountain out of 
which strife flowed perpetual. There was an incessant conflict 
r^ interests. There was a stUl more formidable conflict of feel- 
ing. The N^orth was humiliated by the censure which she had 
to share with her erring sisters. The South was imbittered by 
the knowledge that the Ghristian world abhorred her most 
cherished institution. The Southern character became over 
more fierce, domineering, unreasoning. Some vast chai^ was 
known to be near. Slavery must cease in the South, or extend 
itself into the North. There was no resting-place for the 
country between that universal liberty which was esbibliBhed in 
the Korth, and the favourite doctrine of the South that the 
capitalist should own the labourer. 

The South appealed to the sword, «ad the decision was against 
her. She frankly and wisely accepted it. She acknowledged 
that the labouring-man was now finally proved to be no article 
of merchandise, but a free and responsible citizen. That 
acknowledgment closed the era of strife between Nortii and 
SoutL There was no longer anything to strive about. There 
was no longer North or South, in the old hostile sense, but a 
united nation, with interests and sympathies rapidly becoming 
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identicaL It Haa beea foretold that America will yet break up 
into several nations. What developments may await America 
ia future agee we do not know. But we do know that the only 
circumstance which threatened disruption among the sisterhood 
of States has been removed, and that the national eKiatence of 
America rests upon foundations at least as assured as those 
which support any nation in the world. 

The fall of slavery relieved America from the chief hindrance 
to her progress, and the country resumed her career of peaceful 
industry. The ten years which followed Mr. lincoln'a first 
election witnessed great changes. The peculation of thirty-one 
millions had grown to forty nullions, and was increasing at the 
rate of a million annually. From all European countries the 
enterprising and the needy flocked into the Eastern States. Asia 
was sending her thousands to the West — the first drops of an 
ample showw — beneficial alike to her that gives and her that 
takes. Every year three hundred and fifty thousand emigrants 
sought a home in the Qreat Republic. The annual earnings of 
tjie people were estimated at two thousand millions sterlii^. 
There were forty-eight thousand miles of railroad in operation, 
and twenty thousand miles in course of formation. The iron 
highway stretched across the continent, and men travelled now 
in five or six days from New York to San Francisco. Notwith- 
standing the enormous waste of the war, the wealth of the pec^le 
had nearly doubled. And yet the great mass of the rich lands 
which America possessed lay unused. Of nearly two thousand 
millions of acres only five hundred millions had been even 
surveyed. In the vast residue — yet useless to man — the Great 
Father had made inexhaustible provision for the wants of his 
children. 

Although alaveiy had fallen, many evils remained to vex the 
American peopla The debt incurred in putting down the re- 
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liellion was huge, and taxatum was oppraBiirei. The p^>er 
tosmej in which commerce waa coudnctod was of fluctuating 
and uncertain value. Wont of all, there were selfish and un- 
wise laws enacted Tith the view of raising the prices of articles 
which were lai^; used hj the people, in order that the men 
who nuide these articles might become rich. Under these lawa 
American trade languished and the people suffered. Every- 
thing became unnaturallj dear. America could no longer build 
ships; she could no longer compete in foreign markets with 
countries whose policy was more enlightened than hers. 

Ant^ca has still something to learn from the riper experience 
and m<n« patient th'"T""g of England. But it has been her 
privilege to teach to England and the world one of the grandest 
of lessons. She has asserted the political rights of the masses. 
She has proved {o us that it is safe and wise to trust the 
people. She has taught that the government of the people 
should be for the people and by the people. 

Let our last word here be a thankful acknowledgment of the 
inestimable service which she has thus rendered to mankind. 
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